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INTRODUCTION 

The  biggest  thing  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  Racial  Problem — 

so  we  are  told. 

"  There  are  on  the  earth  some  fifty-three  million  square 
miles  of  habitable  land  surface.  Of  these,  forty-seven 
million  are  under  white  dominance,  or  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  habitable  area  of  the  world."  Of  this  vast 
area  controlled  by  the  white  races,  "  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  under  the  hand  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Of  every  seven  people  in  the  British  Empire,  six  are 
coloured.  This  white  (minority)  leadership  of  the  world — 
and  especially  the  British  Authority — is  the  dominating 
feature  in  the  world's  political  landscape."* 
In  Australia  the  population  of  piure-blooded  aborigines,  now, 

is  computed  at  not  more  than  100,000.     Of  these,  perhaps, 

nine-tenths  roam  at  large  in  the  Northern  half  of  the  Continent, 

one  third,  at  least,  in  the  great  North-west. 

"  With  the  continued  advance  of  settlement,"  states  a 
recent  Commonwealth  Official  Year  Book,  "  the  numbers 
of  aborigines  have  shrunk  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
more  densely  populated  States  they  are  practically 
negligible."  This  rather  cold-blooded  statement,  a  little 
later,  is  followed  by  these  words  : — "  Ethnologically 
interesting  as  is  this  remarkable  and  rapidly  disappearing 
race,  practically  all  that  has  been  done  to  increase  our 


*  The  Clash  of  Colour,     Basil  Mathews, 
ix 
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knowledge  of  them,  their  laws,  habits,  customs  and 
languages,  has  been  the  result  of  more  or  less  spasmodic 
and  intermittent  effort  on  the  part  of  enthusiasts  either 
in  private  life  or  in  the  public  service."  So  much  for 
"  White  Leadership  "  being  "  the  dominating  feature  in 
the  world's  political  landscape." 

In  writing  this  story,  which,  apart  from  certain  subsidiary 
incidents,  is  pure  fiction,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
show,  incidentally,  how  unfortunately  true  is  the  callous 
Commonwealth  Official  statement  above  quoted.  In  the 
far  Nor '-west,  though  the  racial  problem  is  an  acute  one, 
practically  no  effort  has  been  made  officiall}-  by  the  white 
poUtical  leaders  to  cope  with  it.  Considerable  "  largesse," 
it  is  true,  is  now  meted  out  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  natives 
in  the  form  of  reservations  and  rations,  but  little  attempt 
made  to  study  the  psychology  of  the  native  himself.  Practically 
speaking,  he  is  a  parasite.  He  is  under  the  law,  but  not  of 
the  law.  He  is  considered  so  physically,  mentally  and  morally 
destitute,  that,  though  his  existence  is  tolerated,  he,  himself, 
as  an  entity  of  the  human  race,  is  totally  ignored.  The  author 
claims  that  justice  to  the  native  can  never  be  meted  out  until 
he  is  recognized  as  a  human  entity,  and  until  some  serious  effort 
is  made  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  black  man's 
particular  point  of  view. 

As  a  case  in  point,  that  of  the  simple,  unpretentious  story 
which  follows,  affords  but  a  mild  example.  The  author  has 
before  him,  howe\'er,  an  account  of  a  recently  issued  report 
of  a  Royal  Commission. 

"  West  Australia,  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  Australia," 
it  states,  "  will  have  been  startled  by  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  alleged  atrocities  committed  against  aborig- 
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inal  natives  in  the  North-west.  To  many,  the  whole 
thing  seemed  like  the  outpouring  of  a  vivid  imagination, 
influenced  by  unreliable  tales  of  natives.  That  natives 
in  police  custody  could  be  killed  and  their  bodies  burned, 
seemed  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Wood,  who  was  appointed  Royal  Commissioner,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence  brought  before  him, 
has  found  that  the  charges  are  substantiated.  He  finds 
that  in  June,  1926,  four  aborigines  met  their  death  and 
their  bodies  were  burned  near  Gotegotemenie,  and  that 
three  aborigmes  met  their  death  and  their  bodies  were 
burned  at  Mowerie,  while  they  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
police  party.  He  further  finds  that  four  aborigines  met 
their  death  and  were  burred  near  a  place  called  Dala, 
while  in  the  custody  of  two  constables,  who  alone  were 
responsible  for  their  deaths."  That  such  things  could 
happen  within  the  British  Empire,  which  prides  itself  on 
justice  to  all,  might  to  some  seem  inconceivable.  But 
these  are  only  mstances  of  similar  outrages,  which 
intermittently,  though  not,  of  course,  with  official  cog- 
nizance or  sanction,  have  been  perpetrated  practically 
ever  since  the  British  occupation  of  Australia.  In  the 
early  days.  Governor  Brisbane,  it  is  true,  pennitted  the 
shooting  of  aborigines  in  batches  in  cold  blood.  "  At 
other  times,  blacks  were  shot  in  groups  as  they  bathed  or 
sat  around  their  camp  fires  "...  "  The  wounded  were 
brained ;  the  infant  was  cast  into  the  flames ;  the  bayonet 
was  driven  into  the  quivering  flesh  "...  Some  of  the 
early  settlers  "  systematically  gave  natives  arsenic  in 
wheat  en  cakes,  porridge,  or  other  food."*  Is  it  any  cause 
for  wonder  that  "  the  numbers  of  aborigines  have  shrunk 

*  A  Short  History  of  Ati^fralia.     Prof.  Scott. 
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to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  more  densely  populated 
States  they  are  practically  negligible  ?  " 
A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  when  the  present 
writer  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  "  Reader  "  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Department,  Perth,  W.A.,  the  official  Gazettes 
which  passed  through  his  hands  told  the  same  tale.  He 
can  remember  numerous  instances  of  natives  flogged  to  death 
in  the  Northern  gaols. 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  account  of  the  Report  of  tke 
Royal  Commission,  the  writer  trusts  he  may  be  forgiven  in 
quoting  it  to  its  bitter  end  : — 

"  The  observations  of  the  Commissioner,  no  less  than 
his  findings,  are  terrible  .  .  .  and  the  Report  must  lead 
to  public  action.  What  that  action,  or  its  result,  may  be, 
is  not  our  chief  concern ;  but  the  Report  seems  to  call  for 
a  complete  change  of  attitude,  both  official  and  in- 
dividual, towards  the  aborigines  of  Australia  .  .  . 

"  It  would  be  an  illogical  conclusion  that  all  people 
who  come  into  contact  with  aborigines  are  brutes. 
That  some  are,  seems  quite  clear.  But  we  think  that 
most  people  who  have  had  to  do  with  them  have  done 
their  best  and  have  treated  them  kindly.  It  is  the  few 
whose  names  stink.  And  one  wonders  how  far,  for 
instance,  the  spearing  of  cattle,  which  is  alleged,  is  due 
to  previous  maltreatment.  On  the  Forrest  River  Mission 
Station,  since  1919,  less  than  20  cattle  have  been  speared, 
representing  a  sum  well  under  ;^5o.  Before  the  Com- 
missioner, it  was  declared,  that  on  Nulla  Nulla  Station 
;f5,ooo  worth  of  cattle  had  been  speared.  The  contrast 
caUs  for  comment  as  Nulla  Nulla  adjoins  the  Forrest 
River  Mission  Station,  and  there  are  a  great  many  more 
aborigines  about  the  Forrest  River  Mission  than  about 
Nulla  Nulla.     The  feeling  of  revenge  is  often  pronounced 
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in  primitive  peoples,  and  revenge  is  often  taken  on  those 
thought  to  have  done  the  harm.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
to  be  shown  that  our  aborigines  can  be  taught  to  respect 
private  property.  One  thing  that  seems  to  be  forgotten 
or  neglected  so  often,  in  the  treatment  of  them,  is  that  they 
are  in  the  child  state  of  a  race. 

"  It  has  been  said  insistently  of  late  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  aboriginal  problem  is  segregation.  Those 
who  know  the  aborigines  best,  and  can  look  at  them  with 
a  feeling  of  sympathy,  know  that  they  are  capable  of 
much.  They  know  also  that  contact  with  white  people 
has  often  been  demoralising  .  .  .  Segregation,  however, 
is  not  a  simple  problem,  but  would  need  much  careful 
thought. 

"  The  Rev.  E.  R.  B.  Gribble,  Superintendent  of  the 
Forrest  River  Mission,  must  have  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
faction at  the  result  of  the  Royal  Commission.  For  many 
years  he  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  aborigines.  During 
the  Commission  he  has  been  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  with  all  sorts  of  influences  against  him.  But  fear- 
lessly he  faced  the  odds.  All  honour  to  him  for  the  brave 
fight  he  has  put  up  !  His  father  before  him  fought  the 
same  battle,  but  left  the  State  a  broken  man.  Thank 
God  the  history  of  the  father  has  not  been  repeated  in 
the  son."— W.A.C.N. 

T.  S.  G. 
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NORTHWARD  BOUND 


It  was  but  a  few  days  after  Goddart,  with  his  family,  had 
arrived  at  Sydney  from  Honolulu,  that  Kim,  the  hero  of 
an  exciting  episode  in  this  tale,  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
And  what  a  day  !  The  beautiful  Sydney  harbour,  with  its 
gorgeous  emeraldic  little  islets  and  mossy,  wooded  strands, 
was  burnished  with  a  typical  Antipodean  March  sun,  which, 
gleaming  on  the  gently  rippling  surface  of  the  harboured 
waters,  made  a  scene  almost  ethereal.  Those  only  who  have 
beheld  this  lovely  spot,  the  most  beautiful  harbour  in  the 
world,  can  have  any  idea  of  its  exquisite  splendour. 

But  to  Kim  Goddart,  even  when  permitted  for  the  first  time 
to  feast  his  untrained  eyes  on  the  grandeur  which  lay  around 
him,  it  was  all  just  so-so.  Wonderful,  indeed,  the  hght  of 
day,  too  wonderful  in  fact ;  yet,  for  him,  judging  by  his  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  it  might  have  been  representative  of 
Dante's  "  Inferno  !  " 

Goddart  senior,  a  coastal  trader,  was  bent  on  pursuing 
his  way  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the  far  North- 
western regions  of  the  Island  Continent.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  a  fortnight,  therefore,  during  which  little  Kim  had  been 
conveyed  in  state  to  the  great  Cathedral  to  receive  his  initiation 
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into  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  realities,  the  journey  by  sea 
was  resumed. 

The  progress  of  the  traders'  little  outward-bound  vessel 
which  was  to  convey  the  Goddart  family  to  the  hot,  far  Nor'- 
west,  may  now  briefly  be  followed. 

Leaving  Sj'dney  wharves,  the  telegraph  bell  of  the  engine 
room  rang  out  "  full  steam  ahead  "  as  the  brave  little  vessel 
rounded  Millar's  Point  and  glided  into  the  somewhat  crowded 
waters  of  the  main  harbour. 

Goddart's  eldest  son,  Cyril,  was  leaning  over  the  taff-rail, 
near  the  helmsman,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  friendliest  of 
term?.  This  old  "  salt  "  was  an  especial  favourite  of  the 
children.  He  went  by  the  nickname  of  "  Wal,"  sometimes 
"  VVally,"  a  friendly  appellation  due  entirely  to  the  owner's 
walrus-like  moustachios.  Cyril,  at  the  moment,  was  feasting 
his  eyes  on  the  pleasure  yachts  which  skimmed  lightly  to  and 
fro  as  they  dodged  the  coal  barges,  coastal  steamers  and 
trading  vessels  of  all  kinds  and  dimensions.  Some  of  these 
trading  vessels  bore  foreign  emblems,  and,  judging  by  the 
noise  aboard  them,  their  crews  were  composed  largely  of 
Malays  and  Chinese.  P.  &  0.  and  Orient  liners  were  also 
in  evidence ;  also  numerous  ferries  crowded  with  picnic  parties 
being  conveyed  to  the  various  enchanting  resorts  which 
abounded  ever>^vhere  in  the  \icinity. 

The  noise  and  hubbub  borne  on  the  still,  warm  air,  from 
the  occupants  of  these  hundred  and  one  moving  objects, 
which  almost  jostled  one  another  in  the  fairway,  soon  attracted 
to  Cyril's  side  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  a  few  of  the  score 
of  passengers  which  the  "  Vulcan  "  had  taken  on  board.  As 
the  feny^-boats,  loaded  with  their  human  freight  of  noisy 
picnickers  passed,  they  exchanged  greetings  and  lusty  cheers. 
When  the  foreigners  slowly  glided  by  in  their  trading  vessels, 
the  children  screamed  with  deUght.     The  pictures  presented, 
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esp)ecially  by  the  Orientals  with  their  strange  garb  and  queer 
antics,  enraptured  the  kiddies. 

It  was  indeed  a  picturesque  and  a  busy  scene  of  noise  and 
bustle  which  the  harbour  presented  that  morning.  Old 
"  Wal,"  spurring  on  the  youngsters  of  the  party  from  time  to 
time  to  renewed  outbursts  of  delight  with  his  quaint  tales, 
had  nevertheless  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  He  was  hard  put  to 
it  at  times  to  avert  what  seemed  almost  certain  disaster. 

Grazing  Pinch-Gut  Island  an  hour  later,  the  little  vessel 
had  left  the  Heads  behind,  and  was  serenely  sailing  over  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Pacific,  with  Botany  Bay  some  few  miles 
to  starboard  and  the  South  Pole  somewhere  about  fifty-six 
degrees  in  the  opposite  direction. 

By  next  morning  the  vessel  was  off  Twofold  Bay,  and  the 
snow-clad  peak  of  Mt.  Kosciusko  was  gleaming  in  the 
distance.  Passing  Gabo  Island,  Wilsons  Promontory,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  the  Australian  mainland,  was  success- 
full}'  rounded.  About  twenty  hours  later  the  vessel  passed 
through  Port  Phillip  Heads,  and  made  its  way  up  the  sluggish 
Yarra-Yarra,  and  finally  berthed  in  Melbourne's  busy,  though 
very  unbeautiful  main  harbour. 

Moving  do^vn  the  river  again  next  day,  Queenscliffe  was 
passed,  and  Goddart,  taking  a  short  cut  through  the  Heads, 
nearly  stranded  his  vessel  on  a  sand-bank.  Luckily,  however,, 
the  helmsman  got  clear  of  the  bar  or  "  Rip,"  without  entaihng 
either  damage  or  delay,  and  was  fortmiate  in  so  doing.  About 
forty  hours  later,  after  successfully  negotiating  the  "  Back 
Stairs  Passage,"  between  Kangaroo  Island  and  the  mainland, 
the  little  vessel  passed  the  Semaphore  and  berthed  up  the 
river  at  Port  Adelaide  near  the  capital  of  !k)uth  Australia, 
the  "  Holy  City  "  of  the  Island-Continent. 

The  following  day  the  passengers  and  the  crew  of  the  brave 
little  "  Vulcan  "  were  to  experience  a  hazardous  tossing  and 
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rolling  on  the  mighty  bosom  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight, 
feared  by  most  navigators  of  small  craft  along  those  coasts, 
many  scores  of  whom,  in  times  past,  have  succmnbed  to 
disaster  and  shipwreck. 

Forty  foot  waves  swept  the  deck  of  the  trading  vessel,  or 
lifted  her  high  on  their  foaming  crests,  as  she  fought  her  way 
through  the  Bight.  Gigantic  seas  smashed  some  of  her 
fittings  to  matchwood.  Down  below,  furniture  was  flung 
about  the  cabins,  and  the  mess  rooms  were  flooded.  For 
three  days  and  nights  the  little  vessel  groaned  and  trembled 
from  stem  to  stem  as  she  was  hit  by  the  towering  green  walls 
of  water.  Sp)eed  was  reduced  in  order  to  lessen  the  strain. 
The  "  Vulcan,"  however,  though  she  pitched  and  rolled 
ominously,  proved  capable  of  holding  her  own  and  of  pursuing 
her  way  through  the  roaring,  raging  elements  and  mountainous 
foam-frothed  waves  without  serious  let  or  damage.  This 
fact,  without  detracting  any  whit  from  the  merit  and  sea- 
worthiness of  the  grand  little  vessel,  bespoke  volumes  for  the 
able  seamanship  of  Goddart  and  his  crew,  who  must  not  be 
robbed  of  their  due  meed  of  praise. 

At  length,  putting  in  at  Albany,  some  thousand  miles  or 
more  due  west  of  Adelaide,  Goddart  tarried  a  day  or  two  for 
the  effecting  of  a  few  minor  repairs.  Here,  the  score  or  so  of 
passengers  aboard  were  disembarking.  The  brief  respite 
at  Albany  proved  very  acceptable  to  the  young  Goddarts, 
who,  under  the  wing  of  the  old  helmsman,  were  allowed  to  go 
ashore  on  an  exploration  tour  of  the  pretty  little  harbour 
town,  situated  on  the  shores  of  King  George's  Somid.  Albanj^ 
nestling  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  midulating  hills,  was  found  by 
the  little  visitors  to  be  a  dehghtful  little  rendezvous.  Holiday- 
makers  of  the  West  thronged  the  loveh-  stretches  of  the  sandy 
forefront.  The  streets  of  the  town  itself  were  rather  deserted 
on  this  brilliantly  simny  afternoon.    But  farther  back  on  the 
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gorse-covered  slopes,  flower-excursionists  were  ever5rwhere 
encountered.  Tliis  south-western  part  of  the  Colony  was 
famous  throughout  the  young  Continent  as  the  natural  garden 
of  Australia.  And  a  lovely  picture  its  woods  presented.  A 
pure,  sweet  fragrance  pervaded  hill  and  dale,  emanating  from 
the  most  glorious  profusion  of  tint  and  colour  imaginable. 

Looking  down  from  the  crest  of  one  of  the  hills,  old  "  Wal  " 
pointed  out  to  the  children  a  venerable  old  ivy-clad  and 
battlemented  church,  built  some  time  in  the  forties.  With  its 
gay  setting  of  evergreen  eucalyptus-gums  and  verdure,  of  blue 
skies  above  and  ocean  beyond,  it  added  to  the  general  scene 
a  realistic  little  bit  of  Heaven. 

Old  "  Wal  "  explained  to  his  little  charges  as  they  foraged 
about  for  flowers,  that  Albany,  or  King  George's  Sound  as 
it  was  hrst  called,  was  the  oldest  white  settlement  of  the  West. 
He  told  them  stories  dating  back  to  1827,  when  Major  Lockyer 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Darling  of  Sydney  to  take 
possession  of  this  port  in  order  to  safeguard  the  South-western 
shores  from  invasion  by  the  French.  The  story  of  Napoleon 
fascinated  the  youngsters,  but  they  were  very  indignant  that 
"  the  little  corporal  "  should  presume  to  make  up  for  all  his 
disastrous  losses  at  England's  expense,  by  striving  to  seize  a 
portion  of  Australia. 

At  length  the  little  excursionists,  well  laden  with  flowers, 
were  directed  back  to  the  boat,  tired,  but  delighted  with 
their  ramble  through  the  woods,  and  with  all  they  had  seen. 
After  two  full  days  in  port,  the  repairs  to  the  "  Vulcan  "  being 
satisfactorily  effected,  the  brave  little  vessel  put  out  to  sea 
once  more.  Having  negotiated  safely  the  dreaded  Leeuwin,  she 
then  began  to  beat  her  way  up  Northward.  Passing  Bunbury 
and  Fremantle,  she  continued  her  way  up  the  Western  coast 
until,  after  some  weeks,  she  arrived  safely  in  the  muddy, 
crocodile-infested  lagoon  of  Bumaiup. 
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It  was  here,  at  Burnalup,  that  young  Kim  Goddart  was 
destmed  to  spend  the  first  few  years  of  his  childliood.  Had  he 
been  sensible  of  the  fact,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  protested 
with  all  his  young  vigour  against  such  an  ignominious  fate. 
Buinaiup,  from  an  a;sthetic  point  of  view,  presented  about  the 
most  desolate  and  drear}'  spectacle  imaginable.  For  miles 
and  miles  around  the  country  was  fiat,  sandy  and  almost 
treeless.  Broad  stretches  of  the  tnfted  sphiifex  alone  afforded 
anything  in  the  natm^e  of  relief  from  the  serene  monoton}-  of 
the  landscape.  This  curious  tufted  grass,  though  itself  some- 
what unsightly,  had  nevertheless  proved  for  long  a  veritable 
Godsend  to  the  white  stock-owners  in  this  seemingly 
desolate  and  forsaken  region.  Sheep  and  cattle  thrived  on 
it,  and  big  money  was  to  be  made  where  ever  spinifex  abounded, 
by  reason  of  its  wonderful  drought-resisting  qualities. 

Here  in  his  bab3'hood  we  must  leave  Kim  for  the  moment, 
in  order  to  enlighten  the  reader  somewhat  more  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Goddarts  ere  they  came  to  this  strange 
land. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   GODDARTS 

Jim  Goddart,  as  a  sailor  and  a  trader,  was  a  man  imbued 
with  the  love  of  maritime  adventure.  He  loved  adventure 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  primarily  for  what  it  might  bring 
him  in  the  matter  of  L.S.D.  By  nature  he  was  something  of 
a  rover.  It  was  his  ambition  to  traverse,  ultimately,  the  wide 
world  over.  Of  recent  years  he  had  thoueht  a  great  deal 
about  transferring  his  activities  from  the  American  coast  to 
the  shores  of  the  great  Southern  Continent  of  Australia.  The 
prodigious  gold  discoveries  had  recently  created  somewhat 
of  a  boom  in  this  country.  Family  reasons,  however,  had 
acted  as  a  deterrent  in  the  making  up  of  his  mind  towards  the 
bold  step  contemplated. 

When,  however,  the  head  of  a  certain  firm  in  Melbourne, 
with  whom  he  had  corresponded,  wrote  to  him  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  hot  far  North,  and  of  the  remarkable 
trade  possibilities  among  the  great  station-owners  of  that 
country,  Goddart's  mind  was  suddenly  made  up  to  risk  the 
venture.  A  doctor  having  ascertained  that  his  wife  was 
capable  of  making  the  journey,  preparations  were  hurried 
forward  for  the  same  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Goddart,  whose  hard  seafaring  life  as  a  coastal  trader  had 
already  taken  him  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe,  was 
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a  Yankee  by  birth  and  upbringing.  He  had  sailed  far  and 
wide  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  could  boast  sweet 
memories  of  pahn  trees  and  beautiful  streams,  and  the  simple 
life  midst  an  environment  of  grass  cabins  and  dusky  in- 
habitants. He  could  boast,  too,  of  having  once  been  educated 
for  the  missionary  life;  of  being  able  to  read  the  Ojibway 
Indian  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Hawaian  Hymnal.  His  had 
been  a  varied  career  in  very  truth. 

In  his  younger  days  old  Goddart  had  developed  the  art 
and  the  hobby  of  painting.  Very  familiar  to  his  friends  was 
a  picture  of  the  famous  Needle  on  the  Island  of  Maui.  As  he 
was  wont  to  explain  to  his  friends,  "  it  was  up  against  that 
famous  rock  that  Kamehameha  I  massacred  thousands  of  his 
fellow  beings  in  order  to  subjugate  them  to  his  rule  .  .  . 
There  the  bones  lies  to  this  day,"  he  would  add, "  as  witness  to 
the  hideous  conceptions  of  life  entertained  by  heathen  minds." 

Yes,  Goddart  had  seen  life  in  many  of  its  varied  phases. 
Cruising  about  from  island  to  island  and  from  shore  to  shore, 
with  his  little  trading  vessel,  he  was  familiar  with  many  a 
native  tongue.  Many  a  story  could  he  tell  of  the  Ojibways, 
those  painted  and  blanketed  warriors,  with  feathers  in  their 
hair  and  their  tomahawk  pipes  always  in  their  hands,  ever 
scenting  trouble,  ever  suspicious  of  the  white  man,  whether 
trader  or  humble  missionary. 

When  in  the  mood,  there  were  stories  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  the  Laplanders,  from  the  Indians,  and  from  the 
Hawaians,  upon  which  he  loved  to  dwell.  There  were  poignant 
memories  which  he  loved  to  recall,  memories  of  friendly  native 
chiefs,  of  Modwaquanonint,  of  Wahloonaquot  and  of  Nebunesh- 
kmng.  It  was  the  quest  of  adventure  and  newer  fields  of 
interest  as^much  as  anything  else  which  finally  had  tempted 
Goddart  to  bring  his  family  to  the  shores  of  Ausiralia,  to  ply 
his  trade  along  the  five  thousand  mile  coast  line  stretching 
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between  Brisbane  and  the  far  North-west  by  way  of  the 
Southern  coastal  route. 

Thus,  inured  to  a  hard  life  himself,  and  one  which  involved 
a  considerable  need  of  self-discipline,  it  was  perhaps  natural, 
and,  as  his  children  afterwards  admitted,  forgivable  too,  that 
on  those  occasions  when,  between  his  arduous  voyages,  he 
rejoined  his  family,  he  should  demand  and  enforce  a  some- 
what rigorous  discipline  in  his  own  household.  It  was  the 
mother's  influence,  however,  her  purity  of  soul  and  lovable 
disposition  which  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  mould- 
ing of  the  characters  of  a  family  which  consisted  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Born  herself  of  respectable  British 
parentage,  Mrs.  Goddart,  when  a  child  had  accompanied  her 
parents  to  Canada.  Her  father,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  had 
had  many  a  struggle  in  his  endeavours  to  provide  adequately 
for  his  famil)'  when  engaged  in  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Church  in  that  Colony.  At  times,  as  she  well  remembered, 
they  had  had  little  to  subsist  upon  beyond  the  barest 
necessities. 

Kim's  mother,  in  fact,  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up 
in  a  hard  school.  But  the  self-sacrifice  exemplified  by  her 
father  had  not  proved  fruitless.  The  memory  of  his  noble 
work  was  one  which  his  daughter  fondly  cherished  to  the  end 
of  her  days.  Her  children,  too,  would  long  remember  some 
of  the  thriUing  tales  she  told  them  of  her  father's  brave  spirit 
and  dauntless  courage  when  working  for  God  in  the  Canadian 
backwoods.  Mrs.  Goddart  had  married  quite  early  in  life. 
She  had  met  the  young  trader  on  several  of  his  visits,  and 
the  friendship  which  sprang  up  between  them  had  quickly 
ripened  into  something  more  endearing  and  enduring.  Though 
loth  to  be  .separated  from  her  father,  she  had  finally  acquiesced 
in  the  proposal  for  an  early  marriage  on  the  earnest  plea  of 
her  young  suitor. 
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The  young  couple  had  not  been  the  recipients  of  the  best  of 
good  fortune  during  their  earlier  married  life.  Ill-luck  for  a 
long  time  had  dogged  j^omig  Goddart's  path.  This  fact, 
combined  with  his  long  absences  at  sea,  made  conditions 
very  hard  for  his  lonely  young  wife.  Brave  she  was,  however, 
and  struggle  she  did,  with  her  gradually  increasing  family, 
to  an  extent  little  realized  by  her  seafaring  spouse.  But  she 
never  murmured.  No  word  of  complaint  had  ever,  to  any- 
one's knowledge,  escaped  her  lips  during  that  trying  period. 

From  early  childhood  the  children  had  all  grown  to  love 
this  mother  of  theirs  very  dearly,  and  between  them  there 
had  developed  a  deep  understanding  and  attachment.  Com- 
paratively few  large  families,  in  fact,  could  have  boasted  of 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  existed  between  all  the  members 
of  this  particular  one.  Goddart  senior,  though  on  occasions 
stem  and  uncompromising,  and  flouted,  consequently,  in 
the  smaller  things  of  life,  yet  commanded  considerable  respect. 
Perhaps  this  was  largely  due  to  the  wisdom,  tact  and  forbear- 
ance of  his  good  wife.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  she  and  the 
children  were  concerned,  there  was  nought  but  blissful 
harmony.  There  was  not  one  of  her  children  but  would 
as  soon  have  plunged  a  sword  into  his  heart,  as  wound  to  the 
slightest  degree  the  tender,  brave  heart  of  his  mother. 

Of  Kim's  brothers  and  sisters,  Kate,  bom  in  the  icy  regions 
of  Labrador,  was  the  eldest.  At  the  time  our  stor}'  begins, 
she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Cyril  and  Marion,  bom 
amongst  the  wild  Indians  of  South  America,  came  next. 
Then  in  turn  followed  Bob  and  Willie,  dubbed  by  the  family 
as  "  Kanakas,"  by  reason  of  their  Hawaian  origin. 

Hence,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  the  parents  had  travelled 
somewhat  considerably  during  their  early  married  life,  a  fact 
which  in  no  way  had  tended  to  lessen  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  Mrs.  Goddart  in  rearing  and  providing  for  her 
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young  family.  Nor  was  her  task  lightened  by  the  fact  that 
Goddart  had  been  anything  but  prosperous  in  the  early  days, 
and  had  had  so  constantly  to  leave  his  young  wife  to  her  own 
devices,  whilst  picking  up  what  precarious  trade  he  could  on 
the  long  seafaring  journeys  among  the  islands,  and  along  the 
vast  stretches  of  the  American  coast  line.  At  the  time  when, 
with  the  newest  arrival  of  the  family  in  the  person  of  Kim, 
Goddart  made  his  first  sea  trip  to  the  far  North-west  of 
Australia,  his  fortunes  were  on  the  upward  grade. 


CHAPTER  III 


A  CONVERSAZIONE 


To  the  unpicturesqueness  of  this  particular  Northern  region 
of  Australia  in  which  the  Goddarts  now  found  themselves, 
there  was  added  an  almost  unbearable  climate.  The  tropical 
heat  was  terrific.  Insects,  moreover,  flies  and  cockroaches 
literally  swarmed  everywhere.  Snakes  were  a  constant 
menace  to  the  unwary.  Crocodiles  infested  the  shallow  pools. 
In  the  rainy  season  these  pools  were  hnked  up  into  rivers 
and  found  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  stagnant  and  depressing.  But  the  newcomers,  owing 
to  the  abundant  trade  which  promised  well,  were  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  this  hot  far  North,  and  soon  settled  down 
to  what  comfort  was  afforded  by  the  rather  adverse  conditions. 
For  his  future  home  Goddart  procured  a  rough  granite 
edifice  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  top  of  a  small 
eminence  in  the  township.  It  was  a  substantial  building,  as, 
indeed,  owing  to  its  exposed  position,  was  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  storms  and  gales,  and  more 
particularly  the  "  willy -will}'s  "  to  which  those  parts  of  the 
country  were  frequently  subjected.  The  "  willy-willy  "  was 
a  swirling  column  of  wind  and  dust,  perhaps  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  height,  which  moved  along  often  at  the  speed  of  a 
racehorse.     In  its  mad  caper,  it  was  wont  to  tear  and  wrench 
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away  from  its  bearings  every  unsecured  obstacle  it  en- 
countered, whirling  it  upward  and  onward  in  its  column, 
to  drop  it  with  a  crash,  at  such  time  only  as  the  fury  of  the 
column  of  wind  had  spent  itself. 

It  was  quite  a  common  sight  in  these  parts  to  behold  small 
wooden  buildings,  shacks  or  humpies,  and  the  roofs  of  even 
more  substantial  edifices,  and  such  things  as  corrugated  iron 
tanks  and  outhouses  all  being  whirled  up  aloft  and  borne 
away  by  the  "  willy-willy  "  till  lost  to  sight.  Owing  to  the 
frequency  of  such  catastrophies,  preventative  measures  proved 
to  be  everywhere  a  necessity.  The  very  roofs  of  the  buildings 
had  to  be  securely  tied  and  wired  to  mother  earth,  while  the 
outer  windows  were  usually  protected  with  heavy  shutters 
which  could  be  let  down  and  secured  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  home  of  the  Goddarts,  though  substantially  built,  was 
not  proportionately  large  or  roomy.  A  commodious  double 
room  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  combined  sitting  and  dining- 
room.  There  were  in  addition  four  bedrooms,  a  small  nursery, 
a  study,  kitchen  and  store-rooms.  A  wide  verandah ,  bungalow 
fashion,  surrounded  the  entire  building,  providing  shade  from 
the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  in  summer  and  shelter  from  the 
wintry  rains  and  storms.  The  one  particularly  prized  portion 
of  this  dwelling  was  the  large,  double  sitting-dining-room, 
which,  emptied  of  its  furnishings,  was  convertible  into  a  by- 
no-means-to-be-despised  ballroom.  Prized  it  was,  for  this 
reason,  perhaps  far  more  by  the  residents  of  the  district,  than 
by  the  owners  themselves,  who,  were  it  not  for  their  kindly 
hospitable  nature,  must  surely  have  wished  these  rooms  had 
not  been  so  adaptably  constructed.  The  Goddarts,  however, 
as  time  went  on,  prided  themselves  in  the  fact  that  they 
could  be  of  some  social  service  to  the  community  at  large; 
and  the  community  at  large  responded  eagerly  to  their  good 
naturedness.    Consequently,  the  Goddarts'  residence  gradually 
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became  the  pivot  around  which  most  of  the  social  life  of  the 
community  moved.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  anything, 
\\'ithin  the  little  township,  of  the  nature  of  a  public  amusements 
hall,  parties,  minor  theatricals  and  dances  were  held  on 
innumerable  occasions  at  "  Belvoir,"  as  the  home  of  the  new- 
comers was  proudly  designated. 

The  work  of  preparing  and  provisioning  for  these  periodical 
functions  was,  of  course,  gladly  shared  by  the  socially-minded 
residents  of  the  district.  Thus,  "  Belvoir  "  and  its  owners 
alike  became  very  popular,  and  the  newcomers  made  many 
friends — friends  of  the  staunchest  type.  It  will  be  of  interest 
here  to  introduce  a  few  of  these  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  the  reader.  About  twelve  months  after  the  Goddarts' 
arrival,  there  were  seated  in  the  comfortably  furnished  room 
above  described  the  following  notables  of  the  district  : — 
McCready  the  Resident  Magistrate,  Inkpen  the  Postmaster, 
Fraser  the  Chief  Constable,  Brown  the  Town  Clerk,  Barford 
the  Schoolmaster,  Canning  the  Bank  Manager,  Doctor  Martin, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  in  addition  to  Goddart  himself,  the 
Rev.  John  Stead — a  parson  with  a  "  parish  "  double  the  size 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  little  company  was  gathered 
together  for  a  conversazione.  Goddart,  himself,  was  a  total 
abstainer,  but  whisky  and  soda  in  plenty  was  supplied  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  guests.  Cigars,  too,  of  a  rare  brand, 
not  easily  procurable  at  that  time  in  Australia,  were  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  smokers.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this  fact  that  Goddart  was  accustomed  to  over-extravagance. 
It  was  merely  that  in  his  travels  up  and  down  America  he 
had  picked  up  these  rare  weeds  for  the  matter  of  a  mere  song . 
At  one  stage  in  the  course  of  the  evening's  jollification,  the 
conversation  veered  round  to  the  perplexing  subject  of  the 
native  aborigines  of  the  country,  savages  who  roamed  at  large, 
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almost  in  their  primeval  nudity.  These  natives  were  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  white  settlers. 
As  must  be  readily  admitted,  however,  the  fault  was  by  no 
means  all  on  one  side. 

For  the  moment,  it  was  the  Rev.  John  Stead  who  was  taking 
up  the  cudgels  on  the  natives'  behalf.  Stead  was  a  tj'pical 
Bush  parson  of  the  more  progressive  type.  Though  well 
imder  forty,  he  had  knocked  about  among  his  fellow-men  a 
good  deal,  and  had  seen  a  bit  of  the  world — and  the  devil — in 
his  time.  As  he  was  even  now  admitting  :  "  These  savages 
have  a  streak  of  the  devil  in  them,  it  is  tine,  and  they  seem 
to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse.  They  have  been  growing 
more  savage  of  late.     Why  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  put  in  Fraser  :  "  We  of  the  Force  are  not  given 
sufficient  power  to  deal  with  them  as  they  should  be  dealt 
with.     The  Government  is  too  soft  and  considerate." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  answered  Stead,  "  there's  a  right  and 
a  wrong  in  everything.  The  application  alone  of  any  amount 
of  force  will  never  avail  where  the  natives  are  concerned. 
Until  we  admit  this  fact,  and  until  we  are  prepared  to  lower 
our  pride  and  prejudice  just  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  view 
the  problem  through  their  spectacles,  so  to  speak,  just  so  long 
will  there  continue  to  be  trouble.  We  boast  of  our  British 
justice.  What  would  be  your  attitude,  my  friend,  if,  for 
instance,  having  inherited  from  scions  of  many  bygone 
generations  an  island-territory,  a  foreigner  more  powerful 
than  yourself,  claiming  nought  but  superiority  in  caste, 
should  suddenly  rob  you  of  what  you  justly  considered  your 
own  ?  Would  you  be  content  to  move  further  back  into  the 
island's  interior  and  waste  spaces,  and  allow  the  foreigner  a 
free  rein  with  which  to  continue  his  acts  of  aggression  and 
robbery  ?  " 

"  Careful,  old  man,"  light-heartedly  chuckled  McCready, 
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"  We  don't  wish  to  have  a  parson  before  the  court,  arraigned 
for  seditious  utterances.  Your  inferences  are  that  we  whites 
are  a  lot  of  cut-throats,  or  something  nearly  as  bad.  That 
is  a  grave  charge  to  utter  before  Her  Majesty's  chief  repre- 
sentative in  these  parts  !  " 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  friendly  sally,  and  there 
were  shouts  of  "  withdraw,  withdraw, "  aimed  at  the  parson. 

Stead,  however,  held  his  ground  firmly,  and  pressed  Fraser 
for  an  answer  to  his  question. 

"  The  question  is  irrelevant,"  objected  the  Chief  Constable. 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  continued  his  interlocutor.  "  Please 
answer  me  the  following  conundrums  then — if  you  can.  To 
whom  did  these  territories  belong  prior  to  British  occupation  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  blacks  certainly  had  the  free  run  of  them,  if 
that's  what  you  mean." 

"  Would  such  an  answer,"  pressed  Stead,  "  satisfy  yourself 
in  the  case  I  put  to  you  a  while  ago,  if  you  yourself  were 
descended  from  those  who  for  generations  had  been  in  un- 
disputed possession  ?  Would  you,  without  any  attempt  at 
opposition,  let  the  German  or  the  Frenchman  ruthlessly  oust 
you  from  what  was  yours  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  Fraser,"  roared  Dr.  Martin,  menily,  "  you 
are  up  against  a  stone  wall  here,  old  man.  The  Rev.  gentle- 
man's one  too  many  for  you." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Fraser.  "  I  and  the  blacks  are  not  on 
all  fours." 

"  Not  quadrupeds,  you  mean  !  "  interjected  Barford  amidst 
great  laughter. 

"  Black's  not  white,  and  white's  not  black,"  stolidly  per- 
sisted Fraser.  "  The  matter  can  never  be  argued  from  an 
equality  point  of  view.  You  might  as  well  compare  St.  Peter 
with  the  devil." 

"  Now,"  interrupted  Stead,  when  the  roars  of  laughter 
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had  subsided,  "  that's  the  very  point  I  want  to  get  at.  In 
order  to  justify  that  attitude  towards  these  misguided  and 
unfortunate  natives  logically,  we  can  start  with  but  one  single 
premise,  that  they  are  not  human  like  ourselves,  but  a  lot  of 
devils  incarnate.  Unfortunately  this  is  the  attitude  our 
country  has  taken  concerning  them  in  the  past.  We  have 
not  consciously  done  so,  perhaps.  Nor  would  we  like  to 
admit  that  we  have  been  inhuman  enough  to  have  adopted 
such  an  attitude  at  all." 

"  No,  no,  we  haven't,"  objected  his  listeners. 

"  Well,  then,  on  what  other  premise  can  you  justify  our 
past  treatment  of  these  natives  ?  Let  me  explain  for  a 
moment  a  little  more  fully.  We  came  to  these  territories 
and  found  them  already  in  the  possession  of  native  races — 
races,  mind  you,  which  had  owned  them  from  time  im- 
memorial— perhaps  since  the  remote  glacial  period.  Before 
our  advent  their  right  was  never  for  one  moment  questioned. 
Suddenly  we  put  in  an  appearance,  and,  with  superior  arms 
and  weapons  of  warfare  at  our  disposal,  we  coolly  got  to  work 
and  relegated  to  ourselves  all  the  pick  of  the  land,  without 
making  any  effort  whatever  to  come  to  terms  with  the  rightful 
owners.  As  time  went  on,  these  incursions  by  the  whites 
into  the  natives'  territory  and  happy  hunting  grounds  became 
more  and  more  frequent  and  far-reaching.  Presently  the 
native  is  starved  out  altogether — unless,  indeed,  he  is  prepared 
to  pocket  his  pride,  and  retire  to  the  back-country — perhaps 
a  full  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  where 
the  land  is  practically  a  desert,  and  where  provision  for  his 
mere  bread  and  butter,  so  to  speak,  is  at  a  discount.  What 
are  his  only  other  alternatives  ?  If  he  is  human  like  ourselves, 
there  are  only  two  other  alternatives  :  first,  to  fight  for  his 
rights  as  best  he  can ;  and,  if  he  fails  in  this,  as  he  is  bound  to 
do,  then,  rather  than  miserably  perish  of  starvation,  he  will 
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eat  of  the  abundance  which  he  sees  in  his  path — the  white 
man's  sheep  and  cattle.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  The  native,  then,  has  proved  himself  thoroughly 
human.  He  has  proved  it  up  to  the  hilt.  He  has  done  just 
what  any  one  of  us  in  a  like  case  would  have  done.  And  yet 
we  treat  him  as  though  he  were  the  very  devil." 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  quoth  the  doctor,  "he  is  possessed  of  a 
passing  good  advocate,  whatever  else  he  may  lack.  But  it's 
all  too  true  what  Mr.  Stead  says.  It  is  indeed  a  problem. 
But  Where's  the  way  out  of  the  tangle  ?  " 

"  Segregation,  surely,"  suggested  Goddart.  "  In  America 
large  tracts  of  land  are  reserved  for  the  Indians,  and  they  live 
perfectly  happily  and  contentedly." 

"  You  see,"  continued  Stead,  thoroughly  in  earnest  and 
burning  with  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  black  friends,  "  the  native 
was  a  free  man  before  we  stepped  in;  free,  within  the  borders 
of  his  own  tribal  realm,  to  roam  these  spacious  Northern 
territories  at  will;  free  to  hunt  and  forage  for  his  food  over 
bush  and  plain,  were  it  for  kangaroo,  emu,  turkey,  opossum,  or 
even  the  snake  and  the  iguana.  He  was  free  to  hunt  anything 
and  everything  which  crossed  his  path.  And,  though  we  some- 
times forget  it,  all  this  was  his  food,  his  bread  and  butter,  so  to 
speak.  But  now,  what  is  left  him  ?  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  the  pick  of  the  land  have  been  taken  from 
him.  '  Hands  off,'  we  tell  the  incredulous  black ;  '  this  is 
mine.'  We  stock  these  enormous  territories  with  thousands 
of  head  of  sheep  and  cattle.  '  Hands  off,'  we  repeat,  '  they, 
too,  are  mine.'  It  simply  amounts  to  this;  we  ourselves  are 
transforming  the  natives  into  devils,  goading  them  into  becom- 
ing fiends  incarnate.  The  marvel  indeed  is  that,  as  a  result 
of  our  own  diabolical  treatment  of  them,  they  are  not  a 
thousand-fold  worse  fiends  than  we  have  already  succeeded 
in  making  them.     There,"  he  laughingly  concluded,  as  he 
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flicked  and  then  relighted  his  cigar,  "  I  think  that  about  closes 

the  evidence  for  the  defence." 

"  Bravo,"  shouted  one  and  all,  not  one  of  whom  could  but 
admit  that,  morally,  Stead  was  perfectly  right. 

After  a  pause.  Dr.  Martin,  who  had  had  more  experience 
than  most  in  those  parts,  added  : — "  It  would  certainly  be 
interesting  to  try  to  discern  by  what  real  right  we  white 
settlers  have  arrogated  to  ourselves  the  black  man's  immemorial 
possessions.  But  if  the  problem  is  an  interesting  one  to  us,  I 
can  quite  understand  the  black  men's  point  of  view.  To  them 
there  is  no  problem  concerning  the  matter  whatever.  In 
their  simple  logic,  they  can  see  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  the 
attitude  of  us  white  invaders.  They  therefore  dispute  our 
claims,  as  my  friend  has  said,  in  the  only  way  possible  for 
them.  Robbed  of  their  game-preserves  they,  very  naturally, 
spear  our  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  when  provoked  beyond 
measure,  spear  the  white  invaders  themselves.  Thus,  from 
the  very  outset,  a  bloody  feud  commenced,  but  a  feud,  alas  ! 
which  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  the  extinction  of  the 
aborigines,  with  their  all  too  inferior  cast  of  weapon  and 
mode  of  warfare.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these 
primitive  tribesmen  have  received  devilish  treatment  in  the 
past  at  our  hands.  But  where  is  the  remedy  ?  No  wrong  is 
righted  by  the  mere  admission  of  guilt.  Increased  facilities 
from  the  Government  for  the  application  of  force  would  but 
aggravate  the  native  tenfold,  and  lead  gradually  to  his  utter 
extermination.  I  think  Goddart  is  right.  From  the  purely 
material  point  of  view,  segregation — a  more  generous  system 
of  '  Reservations  ' — seems  to  be  the  main  solution  to  this  very 
vexed  problem." 


CHAPTER  IV 


TROUBLE  BREWING 


A  FEW  days  after  the  Belvoir  "  conversazione,"  Mr.  Goddart 
had  cause  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Resident  Magistrate  concerning 
a  few  technical  points  of  law  relative  to  his  trading  concerns. 
The  purely  business  side  of  the  interview  having  terminated 
satisfactorily,  McCready,  stowing  a  pile  of  documents  back 
into  the  drawer  of  his  desk,  tilted  himself  back  in  his  comfort- 
able chair. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  his  visitor,  "  what  do  you  think  of  the 
turn  the  conversation  took  the  other  night  ?  " 

"  I  must  confess,"  returned  Goddart,  "  to  being  rather 
unpleasantly  impressed  with  the  general  attitude  of  our  white 
civilization  towards  these  helpless  natives.  Your  Govern- 
ment must  surely  be  ignorant  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
That  parson,  what's  his  name  ? — oh,  ah,  yes — Stead  is 
possessed  of  a  remarkable  personality.  He  and  the  doctor, 
alone,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  showed  any  real 
psychological  insight  into,  and  knowledge  of,  the  aboriginal 
character," 

"  Well,  yes,"  admitted  the  R.M.,  "  but  we  heard  only  one 
side  of  the  problem.  There  would  have  been  a  battle-royal 
in  your  parlour,  my  good  friend,  had  there  been  present,  the 
other  night,  some  of  our  sturdy  cattle-kings  and  station - 
owner*.  Good  Lord  !  what  an  uproar  they  would  have  made  ! 
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Seriously  though,  Goddart,  the  station-owners  have  many 
just  grievances  against  the  natives,  and  their  points  of  view 
must  not  be  altogether  overlooked." 

"  That,  in  all  fairness,  I  grant  you,"  said  Goddart.  "  But 
their  grievances,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  compare  with  those 
of  the  natives.  To  put  it  quite  bluntly,  the  grievances  of 
these  million-acre-proprietors  may,  and  not  altogether  un- 
justly, be  compared  to  the  grievances  of  the  common  marauder, 
when  ultimately  brought  to  book  by  his  victim.  It  is  all  a 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  who  are  the  primary  instigators 
of  the  wrong-doing." 

"  It  is  a  complex  question,  no  doubt.  But  for  the  life  of 
you  don't  cram  that  view-point  down  the  throats  of  our 
station-owners !  They  would  be  out  to  draw  blood,  for 
certain. 

"  And  now,  since  you  have  had  a  year's  experience  up  here, 
what  are  your  general  impressions  of  the  country  ?  There 
are  certainly  drawbacks  up  here  in  this  vast  tropical  region — 
'  the  land  of  sin,'  as  some  have  dubbed  it — sand,  sorrow  and 
sore  eyes,  but  there  are  mighty  compensations  to  my  mind." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Goddart,  "  whatever  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  the  white  settlers'  claims  to  proprietorship  may  be,  there 
is  no  questioning  the  fact  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  the 
country  affords.  Despite  the  awful  droughts  which  some- 
times occur,  sheep  and  cattle  certainly  appear  to  thrive  here, 
and  wealth  to  flow  into  the  pockets  of  the  station-owners." 

"  Too  true,  my  friend.  Scores  of  these  fellows,  after  a 
few  years  roughing  it,  make  small  fortunes  which  enable  them 
to  retire  in  affluence  to  the  more  congenial  conditions  and 
equitable  climate  of  the  Soath-west.  After  going  South  they 
build  themselves  comfortable  and  roomy  bungalows — ^man- 
sions, some  of  them — and  in  comparative  luxury,  live  happy 
ever  after." 
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"Well,  I  don't  blame  them.  That  is  what  I  hope  to  do 
some  day,  if  I'm  lucky,"  said  Goddart. 

"  And  I've  got  nothing  more  to  look  forward  to  than  a 
meagre  pension.  Ah,  well,  one  mustn't  grumble.  Every 
dog  has  his  day.  I'm  pretty  comfortable  now,  as  you  can  see, 
and  my  duties  are  not  over  arduous.  Sometimes  I  pine  for  a 
little  excitement,  and,  between  ourselves,  my  friend,  from 
certain  despatches  received  out-back,  I  have  an  idea  there 
will  be  some  excitement  for  us  all  ere  long." 

"  Natives  ?  " 

"  Yes,  trouble  brewing." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that,"  returned  Goddart.  "  But  tell  me 
something  more,  McCready,  of  the  potentialities  of  this 
country.     You  see,  I'm  out  for  business." 

"  Well,  quite  apart  from  the  grazing  and  pastoral  industries, 
these  Northern  sea-beds  are  veritable  mines  of  wealth  in 
themselves — pearls,  pearl-shell  and,  farther  north,  Beche-de- 
mer.  As  for  pearls  and  shell,  this  is  far  and  away  the  richest 
part  of  all  the  Australian  coast.  The  whole  world  recently 
heard  of  the  wonderful  formation  of  one  particular  '  find  '  near 
here.  It  was  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  a  cross,  and 
named  the  '  Southern  Cross,'  after  the  constellation  bearing 
that  name  which  beams  forth  so  brilliantly  above  the  southern 
horizon  on  almost  any  kind  of  a  night.  Fraught  with  many 
dangers,  though,  is  the  diving  for  pearls  and  shell.  Con- 
sequently it  is  chiefly  undertaken  by  natives,  Japanese  or 
Malays  in  the  employ  of  the  white  traders.  These  men  are 
better  constituted  to  withstand  the  enormous  water-pressure 
incurred  in  deep-sea  diving.  Some  of  these  natives  have  been 
known  to  work  to  a  depth  of  even  ten  fathoms  without  diving 
apparatus.  But  the  enormous  pressure  soon  proves  injurious 
to  their  health.  Just  a  moment.  Won't  you  have  one  of  my 
cigars  ? 
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"  Yes,  it  is  on  record,"  continued  McCready,  "  that  a  native 
boy  went  down  to  clear  the  anchor  of  a  lugger  which  had 
fouled  in  fourteen  fathoms.  He  took  the  risk,  to  win  a  wager 
of  a  few  sticks  of  '  trade  '  tobacco  and  a  new  rami,  loin  cloth, 
you  know.  Another  diver  scoffed  at  the  suggestion  that  there 
was  anything  unusual  in  the  feat,  and  offered  to  help  him  for 
a  similar  reward.  But  both  boys  had  to  be  paid  off  within 
three  months  as  they  were  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  ears,  and 
had  developed  swellings  in  the  throat,  a  result  of  the  great 
pressure  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  In  addition, 
there  are  dangers  to  be  encountered  from  sharks  and  other 
sea-monsters  like  the  giant  cod — a  ghastly  bull-headed  creature 
which  sometimes  turns  the  scale  at  five  hundredweight. 
But  here  again,  in  the  pearling  industry,  despite  the  set-backs 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  enormous  profit  is  to  be 
made." 

These  two  friends  chatted  far  into  the  night.  McCready 
was  a  real  enthusiast  where  the  great  North  was  concerned, 
and  a  thorough  believer  in  its  wonderful  potentialities.  Truly 
this  great  country  was  no  place  to  be  despised.  It  attracted 
numerous  traders  and  rovers  of  old  Goddart's  type.  Had 
Goddart  himself  chosen  to  throw  over  mere  trading  for  one 
of  the  more  lucrative  industries  of  which  McCready  had 
spoken,  a  different  tale,  undoubtedly,  would  have  had  to  be 
told  concerning  the  Goddarts  and  their  young  family.  But, 
as  it  happened,  Goddart  preferred  dealing  to  delving.  Though, 
in  itself,  dealing  or  trading  was  no  mean  method  of  acquiring 
wealth,  yet  somehow,  Goddart  had  never  had  the  good  fortune 
so  far  to  strike  it — a  fact  which  it  is  possible  to  attribute, 
perhaps,  to  his  innate  sense  of  honesty  and  straightforwardness. 

As  Goddart  made  his  way  home  at  the  close  of  the  entertain- 
ing chat  he  had  had  with  the  Resident  Magistrate  that  evening, 
he  found  plenty  of  food  for  honest  thought  to  occupy  his  mind. 
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Next  morning  he  related  to  his  good  wife  some  of  the 
glowing  accounts  he  had  heard  from  McCready  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  success  afforded  by  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

"  He  made  one  rather  ominous  assertion,  though,  Jane,  to 
which  at  the  time,  I  paid  rather  less  heed,  perhaps,  than  it 
merited.  It  concerned  the  natives.  The  same  thing  over 
and  over  again.  Why  don't  they  give  the  poor  devils  redress  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  feared  there  was  fresh  trouble  brewing,  and 
ventured  the  opinion  that  ere  long  there  would  be  plenty  of 
excitement  abroad  for  all  of  us.  And  I  fear,  somehow,  he's 
right." 

"  I,  too,"  murmured  his  wife,  "  have  strange  presentiments 
at  times.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  result  in  a  lot  more 
blood-shed  and  massacre." 

"  Amen  !  "  added  Goddart.  Then,  kissing  his  wife  and 
donning  his  panama,  he  set  forth  to  pay  his  usual  morning 
visit  to  his  office  down  in  the  main  street  of  the  little  township. 


CHAPTER  V 

Minnie's  "  apple  "  and  the  surprise  party 

Despite  the  climate,  the  dust,  the  heat,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  pestiferous  species  of  insects  which  commonly  invaded 
those  regions,  and  even  reached  little  Kim's  very  own  '  sanctum 
sanctorum,'  the  nursery,  our  young  hero  thrived,  and  was  fast 
developing  into  a  sturdy,  self-reliant  little  personage.  Already 
he  could  find  his  way  about  the  house  unattended  by  Minnie, 
the  native  girl,  whose  especial  charge  he  was.  Minnie  re- 
garded Kim  with  an  ever  increasing  respect  and  delight.  She 
could  scarce  bear  to  let  him  wander  from  her  sight.  Kim 
was  the  apple  of  her  eye.  But,  truth  to  tell,  the  native  girl 
was  constantly  led  a  very  pretty  dance  by  that  same  "  apple." 
It  so  happened  one  evening  that  a  large  "  surprise  party  " 
was  sprung  upon  the  Goddarts  by  certain  of  the  station- 
owners,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  miles  out-back  for  the 
occasion.  Old  Goddart's  honesty  and  square-dealing,  to- 
gether with  his  hearty,  gruff  good-nature,  had  won  for  him 
quite  a  popularity  among  the  hardy  Bush-folk.  In  one  thing, 
however,  he  had  always  remained  an  enigma  to  these  same 
hardy  settlers,  in  common  with  others  of  his  friends.  It  was 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  them  how  a  rough  seafaring  chap 
like  Goddart,  a  man  who  had  knocked  about  among  his  fellows 
more  than  most,  could  really  be,  as  he  professed  to  be,  a  total 
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abstainer.  Yet,  the  rumour  had  gone  the  rounds  that  total 
abstainer  he  was.  And,  to  back  up  the  rumour,  no  one,  to 
anyone's  knowledge,  had  yet  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
this  comparatively  new  arrival  to  touch  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  intoxicating  hquor.  Such  abstention  was  something  so 
new  and  entirely  unheard  of  among  these  hardy  Bush-dwellers, 
that  they  simply  couldn't  understand  it.  Some  of  the  more 
vulgar  even  went  so  far  as  to  remark  that  Goddart  wore  his 
collar  the  wrong  way  around. 

To  one  or  two  of  his  intimate  friends  the  trader  had  confided 
the  secret  of  his  repugnance  to  drink. 

"  It  was  at  College,"  he  had  explained,  "  one  of  those  mad 
capers  of  the  students  at  a  summer  break-up.  I  was  Dux 
among  the  '  seniores  priores.'  My  sanctum  was  invaded  by 
half-a-dozen  brawny  youths  who  overpowered  me.  Holding 
me  down  they  poured  rum  down  my  throat  for  a  good  half- 
hour.  Lord,  what  a  mess  there  was  1  Unfortunately,  that 
day,  being  break-up,  I  was  expected  to  attend  the  Warden 
at  his  lodge  to  deliver  my  terminal  report.  Gad  !  what  a  scene 
ensued  1  I  was  disgraced,  and  held  up  to  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  of  the  whole  faculty.  Finally,  I  was  expelled.  Happily 
though,  a  last-minute  confession  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators 
exonerated  me.  After  a  full  enquiry  the  whole  six  of  them 
were  expelled  in  my  place.  Since  that  memorable  incident 
I  have  never  felt  the  inclination  to  drink  intoxicants  in  any 
form.  The  picture  in  my  mind  of  those  poor  devils  who 
honourably  paid  the  price  of  their  little  prank  is  as  vivid  to-day 
as  on  the  day  of  their  confession.  On  that  day  1  registered  a 
mental  oath,  and  am  happy  to  say  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
it.     I  suppose  some  regard  me  as  a  crank,  but  there  it  is." 

The  story  of  this  little  incident  had  been  confided  to  but 
a  few  of  Goddart's  intimate  friends.  Had  it  been  more 
generally  known,  perhaps  his  attitude  would  have  been  a 
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little  more  respected.  But  to^the  larger  portion  of  his  circle 
of  friends  Goddart's  abstention  from  intoxicants  was  regarded 
merely  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  a  fad.  He  was  not  dubbed  as 
narrow-minded,  or  as  a  bigot.  How  oft  had  he  not  enjoyed, 
over  the  bar  counter,  his  long  draught  of  colourless  fizz  in 
their  company,  as  they  sipped  their  Johnny  Walker  !  No, 
he  was  a  good  fellow,  Goddart,  but  .  .  .  and,  scratching 
their  heads,  that's  as  far  as  they  could  get. 

Well,  it  was  this  little  "  idiosyncrasy  "  or  "  fad  "  of  the 
trader's,  which,  perhaps  more  than  aught  else,  gave  zest  on 
this  particular  occasion  to  the  surprise  party.  The  roUickers 
rolled  up — quite  literally,  some  of  them — to  Goddart's  house 
in  great  force.  Nor  did  they  come  empty-handed.  In  their 
traps  were  stowed  away  some  very  familiar-looking  cases  of 
the  best  stuff  they  had  been  able  to  procure — the  merits 
of  which  had  already  been  tested  and  not  found  wanting. 
The  party  "  rolled  up,"  be  it  said,  full  of  the  best  of  spirits, 
and  full  of  determination  that  Goddart  should  on  this  occasion 
"  swing  his  yard  arm  "  with  the  best  of  them.  Between  them- 
selves, they  had  vowed  they  would  accomplish  their  purpose, 
come  what  might. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  however,  Goddart  proved  one  too 
many  for  these  jovial  revellers.  Beer  and  whisky  flowed  fast 
and  furious  during  the  evening.  With  toasts  innumerable, 
Goddart  egged  them  on,  and  literally  drowned  them  in  it.  Ere 
the  evening  was  half  spent,  the  whole  surprise  party,  like  so 
many  helpless  babes,  lay  snoring  on  the  floor. 

How  Goddart  roared  with  laughter  as  the  last  of  them 
rolled  off  into  blind-drunk  unconsciousness.  He  nearly  went 
into  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Had  his  wife  seen  him  at  that  moment 
she  would  have  thought  him  crazed,  stark,  staring  mad, 
easily  in  a  worse  plight  than  any  of  the  whole  bunch  of  them. 
Doubled   up   with   laughter,   he   jerked   out :    "  Gad  1  .  .  . 
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ha-ha-ha,  .  .  .  it's  a  fine  night's  work  this,  ha-ha-ha-ha-ha  . . . 
Bless  my  soul,  look  at  my  little  innocents  !  Ho  there,  Harvey 
and  Robbie  !  Don't  make  such  an  infernal  rattle  !  By  the 
Lord  Harry,  you  never  expected  this  I  Say,  Richie  my  boy, 
are  you  sure  you're  quite  comfortable  over  there  ?  Lord,  you 
look  it!  Come,  old  Mac,  steady  there!"  (McLane  was 
going  through  the  antics  of  one  in  Hades  warding  off  the 
devil.)  "  Just  look  at  little  Carter  !  Caesar's  ghost !  He 
must  think  he's  an  angel.  Go  it,  old  fellow,  keep  your  flappers 
busy.  This  is  better  than  a  circus  !  One,  two,  three  .  .  . 
twenty  of  them.     Good  Lord  !  " 

Then  suddenly  Goddart  pulled  himself  up  with  a  jerk,  and 
began  to  wonder  seriously  whether  he  himself  were  sane.  He 
reached  out  for  his  glass.  It  contained  nought  but  lemonade, 
with  a  dash  of  soda  water.  This  he  quaffed.  Going  over 
to  the  window,  he  threw  it  wide  open.  The  air  within  was 
putrid  and  foul. 

"  Poor  devils  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  It's  too  bad  of  me  to 
ridicule  my  guests  like  this — or  my  hosts,  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
call  them.  It  was  their  entertainment,  and,  by  the  Lord 
Harry  !  they'll  never  provide  a  better,  if  they  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah.  I  only  wish  they  could  see  the  fun  for  them- 
selves. Well,  well,  I  must  see  if  I  can  make  them  a  little 
more  comfortable."  Proceeding  to  the  storeroom,  he  piled 
the  floor  there  with  straw  from  an  outhouse. 

"  Come,  Harvey,  u — u — up,  that's  right.  Come  along, 
and  I'll  put  you  all  to  bed." 

Lifting  each  one  of  them  in  turn  thus,  he  bore  them  away 
in  his  arms  as  easily  as  does  a  mother  her  babe,  and  deposited 
them  side  by  side  on  the  sweet-scented  straw  in  the  store- 
room. Covering  them  over  with  what  rugs  he  could  collect, 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  festivities,  and  hastily  restored 
the  room  into  some  semblance  of  decency  and  order. 
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"  Now  I  think  I  can  go  to  bed  and  sleep  with  a  good  con- 
science," said  he  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  he  has  his  head  screwed  on  all  right,  has  old 
Goddart."  "  Narrow-minded  bigot,  indeed  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it."  "He  can  appreciate  a  joke,  and  play  one,  and  what's 
more,  play  it  uncommonly  well."  "  By  Jove,  how  he  turned 
the  tables  on  us  that  night !  "  .  .  .  This  was  some  of  the 
after-talk  on  the  part  of  those  concerned.  They  were  good- 
hearted  fellows,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  freely 
admitted  that  Goddart  had  fairly  scored. 

But  I  must  apologize  to  the  reader.  The  humour  of  the 
incident  has  led  me  astray  from  the  point.  We  were  dis- 
cussing how  Minnie  danced  to  the  tune  of  her  little  "  apple." 
The  real  point  of  the  story  concerns  little  Kim  and  his  share 
of  the  booty. 

Early  on  the  morrow  following  this  orgy,  the  sun  rose  in  a 
clear  sky,  and  looked  for  all  the  world  hke  a  giant  fireball. 
Kim  could  stick  his  little  cot  no  longer.  Away  he  toddled 
out  of  his  close,  stuffy  nursery,  into  the  cool  shade  of  the 
verandah.  There,  many  unfamiliar  sights  met  his  gaze. 
Pretty,  shining  bottles  lay  everywhere. 

"  How  peety  !  "  he  murmured.  Then  his  gaze  wandered  to 
swarms  of  cockroaches  busily  engaged  worming  and  squirming 
their  fat  nauseous  bodies  into  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  intent 
on  the  dregs  of  the  previous  night's  debauch. 

"  Nice  peety  beetles,"  crowed  Kim.  "  Beetles  Hke  bottles  ? 
Me  like  peety  bottles  too,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
our  little  hero  took  a  long  pull  till  presently  his  mouth  was 
crammed  full  with  "  peety  beetles  "  and  beer. 

Then  it  was  that  poor  distraught  Minnie,  after  much  and 
anxious  searching  through  the  house,  lighted  upon  her 
"  apple."  Beetles  and  beer  were  stampeding  and  flowing 
in  all  directions.     It  had  really  got  beyond  a  joke.     Disgust- 
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ing,  nauseous,  vile  cockroaches  hung,  crunched  in  two,  from 
the  baby's  lips. 

Poor  Minnie  !  She  nearly  died  of  fright.  Surely  the  child 
would  die.     What  should  she  do  ? 

But  Kim  was  up  and  off,  spluttering  the  last  remnants 
before  him.     Kim  die  ?     Not  he .' 

A  chase  ensued,  and  finally  our  hero  was  caught.  His 
mouth  was  thoroughly  scoured,  and  then — O  cruel  Fate  ! — 
the  rascal  himself  was  put  to  bed  and  strapped  fast  to  his  little 
cot. 

Kim,  though  not  awake  to  the  fact  as  yet,  had  nevertheless 
had  his  first  lesson  in  beer.  How  merciful  is  Providence  thus 
to  instruct  us  in  our  innocence  !  Kim  remembered  the 
incident  in  after-life.  How  indeed  could  he  forget  it  ?  How 
many  times  was  he  not  ragged  by  his  catty  brothers  and 
sisters  in  after  years  for  eating  cockroaches  !  But  the  fact 
remains  that  beer  never  troubled  him  in  later  life.  As  for 
cockroaches,  he  often  avowed,  when  in  his  teens,  that  he 
"  could  smell  'em  a  mile  off." 


CHAPTER  VI 
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It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  Mrs.  Goddart  felt 
able  to  commit  most  of  the  care  of  her  younger  children  to 
so  capable  a  nurse  as  Minnie.  Her  own  hands  were  so  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  household  management,  her  time 
so  taken  up  with  seeing  to  the  needs  of  all  and  simdry,  relative 
to  food,  clothes,  and  the  many  etceteras,  that  she  foimd  it 
quite  impossible  to  give  as  much  personal  attention  to  her 
babies  as  she  would  have  wished  to  do. 

Kate,  her  eldest  daughter,  was  becoming  more  and  more 
useful  in  domestic  affairs,  it  is  true.  But  then,  she,  together 
with  her  younger  brother  and  sister,  Cyril  and  Marion,  was 
away  at  a  private  school  during  most  of  the  day,  and  had 
her  lessons  to  attend  to  when  she  came  back.  Though  soon 
about  to  leave  school,  Kate's  spare  time  margin  was  at  the 
moment  bounded  by  narrow  limits.  Hence,  except  for  the 
week-ends,  the  entire  running  of  the  house  devolved  and 
depended  almost  exclusively  upon  the  two  frail  hands  and  oft 
worn-out  body  of  Jane  Goddart  herself. 

Minnie  was  an  excellent  nurse  and  deeply  attached  to  her 
little  charges,  despite  their  many  little  escapades  and  the 
merry  dance  they  were  for  ever  leading  her.  The  history  of 
capable  and  dependable  Minnie  is  a  sad  and  pathetic  one. 
When  yet  a  tiny  black  piccaninny,  she  had  been  discovered 
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by  a  band  of  white  men,  lonely,  forlorn,  and  practically 
starving,  in  an  old  camping  place  of  savage  warriors.  These 
savages  had  been  raided  by  the  whites  and  driven,  with 
heavy  losses,  miles  away  from  their  old  haunt  into  the  back- 
country.  Their  gins  had  fled  in  terror  in  all  directions  at 
the  approach  of  their  enemies,  leaving  this  one  piccaninny 
behind  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  or  all  who  should 
chance  upon  her. 

It  was  this  party  of  white  raiders,  themselves,  who,  returning 
from  their  rout  of  the  dusky  savages,  chanced  upon  the  child. 
They  discovered  her  in  one  of  the  rude  huts  of  the  deserted 
camp.  Filled  with  pity  on  observing  her  famished  condition, 
they  supplied  her  with  food  and  drink,  and  then,  seeing  she 
could  not  possibly  be  left  there  to  starve,  they  lifted  her  on  to 
one  of  the  horses  and  conveyed  her  into  the  township.  A 
family  by  the  name  of  Brodj'  adopted  the  little  girl,  brought 
her  up,  and  became  very  much  attached  to  the  little  black 
bundle  of  mortality.  Packing  up  to  go  South  after  a  few  years, 
and  not  desirous  of  taking  the  child  with  them,  they  handed 
her  over  to  some  friends,  who,  in  their  turn,  gladly  took  her 
in  hand.  Minnie,  as  the  child  was  now  called,  developed  into 
a  fine,  strong,  healthy  specimen  of  black  humanity.  More- 
over, she  became  a  very  proficient  domestic  and  nurse,  and, 
though  one  after  another  of  her  employers  moved  away  in 
that  ever  shifting  population,  Minnie  never  lacked  a  home 
or  kind  friends  to  take  care  of  her.  It  was  in  this  way  that  she 
eventually  came  into  the  service  of  the  Goddarts,  with  whom 
she  had  been  domiciled,  now,  for  three  years,  that  is  to  say, 
ever  since  their  arrival  at  Burnalup.  It  was  a  common  secret 
that  the  black  horde,  out-back,  knew  well  of  the  girl's  where- 
abouts, and  it  was  often  rumoured  that  one  day  they  would 
make  a  determined  effort  to  recapture  her.  Minnie  herself 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  this  danger,  and  consequently 
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entertained  a  whole-hearted  fear  and  dread  of  the  blacks.  She 
could  only  just  recall  that  awful  camp  in  which  she  had  been  left 
by  them  to  starve,  and  she  had  never  forgotten  her  kind  rescuers. 
Goddart  had  frequently  been  warned  of  the  risks  he  was 
taking  in  harbouring  the  girl,  more  especially  as  she  was 
suspected  of  being  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  But  all  along, 
he  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  danger.  Minnie  was  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  family,  and  neither  Goddart  nor 
his  good  wife  would  have  thought  for  a  moment  of  relinquish- 
ing her  on  the  mere  score  of  some  rumoured  and  exaggerated 
danger.  From  one  point  of  view,  however,  and  Mrs.  Goddart 
was  sensible  of  the  fact,  Minnie's  care  of  the  children  subjected 
her  babes  to  certain  subtle  dangers,  which  eventually,  unless 
counteracted,  might  easily  have  proved  disastrous  to  their 
well-being.  No  one  was  more  capable  than  the  native  girl 
of  keeping  guard  over  their  little  bodies,  or  of  extricating 
them  from  the  sometimes  perilous  plights  they  would  get  into 
when  fortunate  enough,  for  a  brief  space,  to  evade  her  watchful 
eye.  But  Minnie,  however  excellent  and  capable,  was 
possessed  of  her  racial  shortcomings.  After  all,  she  was 
black.  She  had  none  of  the  traditions  of  the  white  race 
behind  her.  Though  now  a  Christian  herself,  the  inherent 
superstitions  of  her  forbears  were,  very  naturally,  deeply 
ingrained  in  her  still.  Deep  down  in  her  soul  there  lurked, 
for  instance,  a  superstitious  dread  of  evil  spirits. 

Some  of  the  burial  rites  of  these  natives  were  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  show  that  the  only  God  they  knew  aught  of 
was  a  devil-god — one  to  be  feared  and  propitiated  by  offerings. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  significance  that  they  habitually 
built  a  fire  before  the  hut  which  canopied  the  newly-made 
grave  of  a  dead  tribesman,  and  offered  thereon,  before  sun- 
down, food  and  water  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  big  Debbil- 
Debbil,  and  then,  ere  the  sun  shot  down  below  the  horizon, 
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fled  for  their  lives.  Nor  is  the  significance  of  the  offering 
lost  by  the  fact  that  returning  on  the  following  night  to  the 
grave,  and  finding,  as  they  supposed,  the  food  and  water 
consumed,  they  should  then  repeat  their  offering,  and  yet 
again  the  third  night,  each  time  taking  great  care  to  be  well 
away  from  the  scene  by  sundown,  when  the  Debbil-Debbil 
would  arise  from  the  ground  to  partake  of  his  feast. 

Superstitions  of  such  a  nature  as  this  naturally  could  not 
be  easily  repressed.  That  Minnie's  intimacy  therefore  with 
the  children  should  give  rise  to  certain  anxieties  on  the  part 
of  their  mother  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Nor  were  the  mother's 
fears  entirely  ungrounded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Minnie 
frequently  told  the  children  stories  about  the  big  feller  spirit 
or  the  big  Debbil-Debbil.  At  times,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  this,  she  had  been  locked  within  her  room  for  a  whole  day. 
But  it  made  little  difference. 

An  unusual  experience  about  this  time  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
native  pearl-diver,  an  experience  which  gave  rise  to  many 
speculations  as  to  the  cause  thereof.  A  native  had  been  hauled 
to  the  surface,  after  a  dive,  covered  with  blood,  and  nearly 
mad  with  terror.  Encircling  his  shoulders  was  a  ghastly 
necklet  of  tooth-marks.  He  averred  that  a  shark  had  swallowed 
his  head,  but  that  he  had  forced  it  to  release  him  by  gouging 
its  eyes  with  his  fingers.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  an 
examination  however,  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  shark. 
To  what,  then,  could  it  be  attributed  ?  To  the  many  specula- 
tions which  were  forthcoming,  Minnie,  for  the  special  en- 
lightenment of  the  children,  contributed  her  own.  Secretly, 
she  had  a  purpose  in  view  in  relating  her  view  of  the  story 
to  her  little  charges.     However,  this  is  what  she  told  them  : — 

"  Beneath  the  sea  lives  a  very  big  Debbil-Debbil  with  jaws 
so  big  that  it  can  swallow  many  people  at  a  time." 

The  children  looked  very  awed  and  frightened,  and  Willie, 
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who  was  two  years  older  than  Kim,  asked  with  a  little  tremor 
in  his  voice  what  this  big  thing  looked  like. 

"  He  is  just  like  one  big,  big  poison-snake,"  said  Minnie, 
"  only  he  has  a  tail  which  goes  a  long,  long  way  out  to  sea. 
He  has  big  whiskers  and  two  very  big  eyes  which,  in  the 
night  time  when  all  is  dark,  look  like  two  big  feller  fires.  No 
one  can  kill  this  big  feller.  He  jus'  like  'em  God — black-feller 
God — big  Debbil-Debbil.  But  this  big  feller,  he  jus'  kill  'em 
what  he  like  without  touching  them,  by  his  big  feller  eyes. 
He  send  'em  fire  all  around,  jus'  like  poor  fellow  diver,  comin' 
up  all  red,  fire  bum  'em  rings  all  around.  But  this  big  Debbil- 
Debbil  specially  likes  little  piccaninny — all  'e  same  little 
Willie  and  Kim,  and  when  little  piccaninny  go  too  near  the 
water  he  eats  'em  all  up  so  we  never  see  them  more." 

"  Oh,  we  won't  go  too  near  the  water,"  vociferated  the 
children  in  a  breath — and  thereafter  they  wouldn't.  With 
the  constant  repetition  of  such  tales,  the  children  for  some 
years  possessed  a  whole-hearted  fear  and  dread  of  the  water — 
a  fact  for  which  Mrs.  Goddart  found  it,  for  a  time,  very  difficult 
to  account.  It  was  not  until,  having  discovered  the  reason, 
she  herself  had  given  the  authentic  account  of  what  had 
actually  happened  to  this  diver,  that  their  fears  were  gradually 
dispelled. 

"  This  poor  man,"  she  said  to  the  children,  "  was  probably 
attacked  by  a  giant  cod,  which  is  only  a  very  big  fish  and  not 
a  devil.  These  enormous  bull-headed  monsters  lie  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  bed  with  their  great  mouths  open,  and 
will  sometimes  attack  fully-dressed  divers.  But  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  them,  nor  of  the  water,  because  they  only  live 
in  the  deeper  parts,  and  could  not  possibly  harm  any  of  you. 
You  must  pay  no  heed  to  Minnie,  my  dears,  when  she  tells 
you  these  naughty,  wicked  stories,  and  I  have  given  her  a 
good  scolding  for  it." 
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To  her  husband,  later,  Mrs.  Goddart  related  the  whole 
incident.  "  Where  does  she  get  her  fantastic  stories  from  ?  " 
she  asked  him. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Goddart,  "  there  are  sea-snakes  around 
the  coasts  of  Australia — but  hardly  of  the  type  so  picturesquely 
painted  by  the  imaginative  Minnie.  In  the  shallow  lagoons, 
however,  of  the  Trobriand  Island,  off  the  North-east  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  sea-snakes  of  a  very  venomous  kind  abound, 
and  are  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  diver.  Moreover, 
they  are  phosphorescent  at  night,  and  weave  nets  of  vivid 
light  in  the  dark  waters." 

"  But  how  strange  that  she  should  be  acquainted  of  such 
facts." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  returned  her  husband.  "  The  fear  of 
such  devils  is  instilled  into  the  child-mind  of  the  natives 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  talk.  It  is  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  gatheriag  in  its  passage  from  one 
to  another  of  these  highly  imaginative  people,  ever  more 
and  more  of  the  lurid,  the  fantastic  and  the  grotesque." 

Though  Minnie  thought  to  serve  a  very  good  purpose  by 
the  relating  of  these  stories,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  her  zeal 
outran  her  discretion.  In  fact,  were  it  not  that  Mrs.  Goddart 
was  ere  long  suddenly  to  be  deprived  of  her  services,  under  the 
tragic  circumstances  hereinafter  to  be  related,  there  is  no 
telling  what  might  have  resulted  as  the  outcome  of  this 
misplaced  zeal,  and  of  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  poor 
misguided  Minnie. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EMPIRE   DAY — AND  TRAGEDY 

A  MERRY  group  of  willing  helpers  was  working  very  indus- 
triously, preparing  "  Belvoir  "  for  the  important  event  of  the 
children's  annual  Carnival.  Dr.  Martin,  "  foreman  of  the 
works,"  was  directing  operations.  A  little  past  middle  age, 
the  doctor  had  lost  none  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  He  was 
for  all  the  world  like  a  big,  jovial  school  boy.  Being  some- 
what musically  inclined,  he  generally  took  the  lead  in  the 
social  functions  of  the  little  township.  Where  kiddies  were 
concerned  nothing  to  him  was  too  much  trouble.  He  was 
the  heart  and  soul  personified  of  all  the  kiddies  in  the  com- 
munity. The  large  double  room  of  the  Goddarts  had  already 
been  stripped  bare  of  its  furnishings.  At  the  moment,  the 
doctor  and  his  gang  were  busily  engaged  in  the  erection  at 
one  end  of  the  room  of  a  neat  little  stage  or  platform. 

"  We  must  erect  the  stage,"  said  the  doctor,  "  in  such  a 
way  as  to  merit  the  approval  of  even  the  most  fastidious. 
Children  are  terrible  critics.  Nothing  spoils  their  entertain- 
ment more  than  preparations  inadequately  made  on  these 
occasions.  They  jump  to  the  conclusion  at  once — '  Oh,  I 
suppose  they  think  it  good  enough  for  kids.'  Therefore,  my 
friends,  we  must  not  disappoint  them.  Here,  Charlie  " — to 
Mr.  Inkpen,  the  Postmaster — "  I  want  the  tape  measure." 
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"  Here  5'ou  are,  Doctor,"  chuckled  that  worthy.  "  I 
suppose  you  intend  to  measure  out  a  few  trapdoors,  what  ? — • 
so  that  they  can  play  Jack-in-the-box,  or  Punch  and  Judy." 

"  I  shall  be  playing  Punch,  my  dear  fellow,  and  before  many 
minutes  are  over,  unless  you  are  a  little  more  slippy." 

"  Now  then,  the  saw,  Mac,"  to  McCready,  the  R.M.,  "  some 
more  nails,  you  fellows,  and  that  hammer  over  there  !  And 
now  the  framework  for  the  exit  way.  You  can  get  on  to  the 
other  one,  Brown,  for  the  entrance.  '  Toiling,  rejoicing,  .  .  .' 
no  !  we'll  have  no  '  sorrowing  ' ;  we'll  cut  that  out  :  '  .  .  .  on- 
ward through  life  he  goes.     Each  morning  sees  some  task 

begin,  each  evening  sees  it  close.  Something  attempted !  ' 

Yes,  that's  right,  that's  splendid  !  Now  for  the  other  one. 
Then  with  a  few  curtains  and  stage  properties,  why,  the  little 
beggars  might  imagine  they've  stepped  into  the  Old  Vic  !  " 

The  stage  completed,  fitted  with  a  double  stairway,  from 
the  top  of  which  abutted  the  entrance  and  exit  doors — mere 
frames  at  present,  ready  for  the  ladies  to  adorn  with  hanging 
curtains — the  men  proudly  surveyed  the  result  of  their 
labours.  But  the  preparations  were  not  half  completed  yet. 
The  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Brown,  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  tugging 
at  the  knots  which  held  together  a  rather  bulky  parcel.  The 
other  men,  like  so  many  school-boys,  stood  around  him  in  a 
circle,  rather  impatiently,  and  very  curious  to  know  just 
what  were  the  contents  of  that  same  parcel.  They  were  all 
on  very  familiar  terms,  these  fellows.  Semi-isolation  from 
the  conventionalities  of  life  had  led  them  to  dispense,  almost 
entirely,  with  convention,  excepting  only  when  stem,  un- 
compromising duty  demanded  it  as  a  safeguard  to  the  dignity 
of  their  respective  offices.  But  when  '  off  duty,'  and  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  one  another's  society,  they  were  Toms,  Dicks 
and  Harrys,  or  any  other  old  thing,  by  way  of  appellation, 
complimentary  or  otherwise. 
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"  Well,  now,  just  look  at  Brownie,"  drawled  the  Postmaster, 
"  anyone  would  imagine  it  was  a  Christmas  box  from  his  great- 
aunt." 

"  Good  Lord  !  what  a  time  he  takes,"  impatiently  protested 
McCready.  "  I've  given  a  lad  the  sack  for  less  than  that. 
You've  heard  of  the  dodge,  haven't  you  ?  Why,  if  you  want 
an  office  boy,  give  each  of  the  applicants  for  the  job  a  parcel 
well  tied  with  knots.  Nine  of  the  ten  will  waste  a  half -hour 
trying  to  undo  the  knots.  The  one  alert  lad  will  whip  out  a 
knife  and  present  j'ou  with  the  contents  in  a  jiffy.  So  I 
guess,  mates,  we'll  have  to  give  Brownie  his  cheque." 

"Brownie,"  by  this  time, however,  had  undone  the  many 
knots,  and  was  now  proudly  displaying  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  his  friends  a  multi-coloured  heap  of  flags  of  ahnost 
every  nationality  under  the  sun,  together  with  the  most 
gorgeous  array  of  Japanese  lanterns,  streamers  and  balloons 
imaginable. 

"  Well,  this  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  kiddies," 
chimed  in  the  doctor.  "  Where  on  earth,  my  dear  friend, 
did  you  manage  to  secme  all  those  heavenly  treasures  ?  Why, 
well  be  able  to  transform  the  place  into  a  veritable  fairyland, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  transport  all  the  youngsters  to  the 
seventh  heaven,  if  there  is  such  a  place. 

"  Then  Brown  will  have  to  be  the  Pied  Piper,  or  the  Arch- 
angel !     Come,  old  fellow,  which  would  you  rather  be  ?  " 

"  Now  then,  my  lads,  to  work  again,"  shouted  the  relentless 
foreman. 

And  once  more  they  set  to  with  a  right  good-will. 

Thus,  making  fun  at  one  another's  expense,  and  brimful 
of  humour,  this  merry  gang  pushed  on  with  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  great  event  so  nmch  looked  forward  to 
by  all  the  children  of  the  community. 

Duihig  these  preparations,  at  least  the  preliminary  and 
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more  arduous  of  them,  the  ladies  were  kept  well  out  of  the  way. 
Mrs.  Goddart  was  doing  a  round  of  visits  among  her  feminine 
friends,  with  whom  she  was  arranging  a  time  for  them  all  to 
meet  at  "  Belvoir  "  to  arrange  the  tables  for  supper,  and  to 
supply  the  finishing  touches  to  the  artistry  of  the  menfolk, 
who,  "  poor,  dear  things,  are  altogether  out  of  their  element 
in  that  department." 

The  elder  Goddart  children  were  at  school,  while  Minnie 
had  been  packed  off  with  Willie  and  Kim  for  a  day's  outing 
and  picnic  at  a  spot  where  grew,  towering  above  the  tufty 
spinifex,  some  giant  gums — gums,  that  is,  which  were  con- 
sidered giants  in  that  region.  It  was  a  well-shaded  spot,  and 
rope  swings  suspended  from  the  branches  testified  to  its 
popularity  as  a  juvenile  amusement  resort.  Goddart,  himself, 
though  assisting  his  fellow -men,  would  least  of  all  have  been 
regarded,  at  the  time,  as  the  master  or  proprietor  of  "  Belvoir." 
He  was  relegated  entirely  to  the  background,  and  was  the 
most  subservient,  though  not  the  least  humorous,  of  all  who 
comprised  the  merry  band  of  workers  under  the  irresistible 
sway  of  their  master-foreman  of  works.  It  pleased  Goddart 
to  let  these  good  fellows  have  the  entire  run  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  compliment  to  them  also,  showing,  as  it  did,  the  excellent 
understanding  and  mutual  regard  which  existed  between 
them  all. 

At  last  everything  was  just  about  in  readiness  for  the 
evening's  festivities.  Even  the  ladies,  who  had  turned  up  in 
force  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  now  very  nearly 
finished  their  work,  and  were  highly  satisfied  at  the  results 
of  their  united  labours.  The  day  had  been  a  hot  one,  but 
promise  was  given  of  a  fine,  starlit  night,  for  the  childien's 
enjoyment. 

At  present  numbers  of  the  men  and  women  were  seated  out  on 
the  verandah,  sipping  cups  of  tea  as  the  reward  of  their 
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exertions.  The  men  were  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  their 
general  attire  still  bore  the  imprint  of  the  toil  and  grime 
which,  throughout  the  day,  had  been  their  lot.  But  th«y 
were  none  the  less  jolly  for  a'  that.  In  spirit,  they  were  a 
pack  of  boys  again,  enjoymg  immense  fun  with  the  ladies, 
already  assuming  the  several  characters  whose  parts  they 
were  to  play  that  evening  at  the  "  Old  Vic  "  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  youngsters.  Brown,  especially,  from  time  to  time, 
was  the  subject  of  no  little  banter  as  to  whether  he  had  yet 
selected  his  r6le.  For  him  there  were  only  two  alternatives, 
that  of  either  the  Pied  Piper  or  the  Archangel. 

Shortly  before  seven  the  party  disbanded,  and  betook 
themselves  to  their  respective  homes  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  arrange  their  toilet  for  the  evening's  grand  finale. 

The  night,  as  anticipated,  turned  out  to  be  a  brilliantly 
fine  one.  There  was  no  moon,  but  from  a  cloudless  sky  the 
millions  of  stars  twinkled  down  their  appreciation  of  all  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  on  the  children's  behalf  for  the 
evening  function,  which  promised  to  be  a  feast  for  the  gods. 

The  gardens  and  shrubbery  round  "  Belvoir  "  had  indeed 
been  transformed  into  a  fairylike  bower.  The  lanterns 
swayed  and  sparkled  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  shed 
ruddy  and  golden  lights  on  the  multi-coloured  flags  and 
bunting  with  which  the  garden  was  bedecked.  These  flags 
were  a  particularly  appropriate  adornment  for  the  festivities 
that  evening,  for  was  not  this  the  great  Empire  Day,  when 
flags  float  upon  the  breeze  wherever  the  Union  Jack  is  held 
in  honour  and  esteem  by  Her  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects  ? 

The  children  turned  up  in  great  force,  and  very  soon  the 
house  was  thronged  with  as  merry  a  party  of  daintily  clad 
little  mites  as  had  ever  assembled  together  in  the  history  of 
the  township.  The  graceful  frocks  of  the  little  girls  and  the 
coloured  fancy  attire  of  their  diminutive  partners,  blended 
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well  with  the  gaily  decked  surroundings,  while  the  soft  but 
brilliant  light,  which  suffused  tte  whole  scene,  completed  a 
wonderfully  radiant  picture.  The  happy  buzz  of  children's 
voices,  the  occasional  squeaks  of  delight  and  merriment, 
accompanied  oft  with  prolonged  clapping  of  hands — these 
were  aU  true  indications  of  the  evening's  enjoyment  and 
success. 

The  large  double  room  was  now  crowded  with  kiddies. 
The  adults  present  included  the  official  heads  of  the  com- 
munity, some  station-owners  from  out-back,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Stead,  whose  '  parish/  as  already  stated,  consisted  of  a 
tract  of  country  as  great  in  extent  as  two  United  Kingdoms. 
None  of  these  could  find  seating  room.  Some  of  them  propped 
up  the  wall  at  the  back,  whilst  others  had  to  be  content  with 
peering  over  one  another's  heads  in  the  doorways.  Each 
item  of  the  concert  was  in  turn  loudly  applauded,  irrespective 
of  merit.  But  Uttle  Kim's  "  Old  King  Cole  "  nearly  brought 
down  the  house. 

During  the  supper  interval  patriotic  speeches  were  delivered. 
In  order  to  iielp  keep  the  ball  rolling,  many  worthies  were  called 
upon,  in  turn,  to  dehver  a  speech.  Nor  were  the  speech- 
makers  confined  to  the  "  big  wigs  "  of  the  town.  In  fact, 
"  big  wigs,"  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  were  imknown 
at  Burnalup.  The  townspeople  lived  happily  in  a  quite 
imconscious  possession  of  that  true  spirit  of  democracy  common 
to  those  remoter  days  ere  the  term  came  to  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  mere  political  or  party  significance. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening's  programme  was  pronounced 
by  all  to  have  been  an  unqualified  success.  Dr.  Martin  and 
Mrs.  Goddart,  as  the  undoubted  ringleaders,  won  unstinted 
praise — the  Doctor,  as  musical  director,  and  Mrs.  Goddart 
for  her  admirable  training  of  the  children,  particularly  in 
the  various  tableaux  presented.     It  was  she  who,  for  weeks 
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beforehand,  had  carefully  and  patiently  drilled  the  kiddies 
for  their  respective  parts.  Mrs,  Goddart  truly  shone  forth 
this  evening  as  a  veritable  Queen  among  women.  Happy, 
responsive,  gay  and  smiling,  she  completely  captivated  the 
hearts  of  all  present. 

Presently  a  bell  rang,  and  a  troop  of  little  performers  once 
more  mounted  the  platform.  The  first  item,  after  the  supper 
interval,  was  a  part-song  in  which  about  a  couple  of  score  of 
children  were  participating.  A  very  pretty  picture  they  pre- 
sented in  their  light  coloured  frocks  and  tunics,  and  with  their 
smiling  happy  faces  as  they  confronted  the  expectant  audience. 
For  the  brief  space  of  a  few  seconds  before  the  glee  com- 
menced a  pronounced  stillness  reigned  in  the  room — a  sure 
indication  of  appreciative  expectancy.  Even  the  proverbial 
pin-drop  would  have  been  audible. 

It  was  precisely  daring  that  moment,  and  just  as  the 
jovial  doctor  was  about  to  commence  the  opening  bar  of  the 
prelude,  that  something  dreadful  happened.  A  shrill  and 
terrifying  cry  suddenly  penetrated  the  silence  from  without. 
The  dreaded  word  "  Fire  "  was  shouted,  and  twice  repeated 
in  quick  succession,  though  each  time  a  little  more  faintly. 

Spellbound,  incredulous,  for  the  space  of  a  few  brief  moments 
the  crowded  audience  was  held  in  the  deathly  silence  which 
immediately  followed.  Then,  as  the  full  import  of  the  terrify- 
ing cry  gradually  dawned  on  their  senses,  shrieks  rent  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  all  was  confusion. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TO  THE  RESCUE 


The  safety  of  the  women  and  children  was  naturally  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  menfolk,  as  panic  followed  upon  confusion. 
The  sound  of  crackling  timbers  and  the  odour  of  stifling  smoke 
which  was  aheady  pervading  the  room  added  stimulus  to  the 
panic.  Every  window  of  the  double  room  was  flung  open 
to  its  fullest  extent,  in  addition  to  the  three  doors.  At  each 
window  men  were  busy  hurling  the  children  out  on  to  the  grass 
with  scant  ceremony.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  room, 
as  if  by  magic,  was  cleared  of  its  human  throng.  The  children 
were  then  hustled  well  away  from  the  burning  building,  while 
anxious  parents  sought  eagerly  for  their  own  amongst  them. 

It  was  now  observed  that  the  wooden  verandahs  at  one 
end  of  the  house  were  ablaze.  Mid  showers  of  sparks  they 
were  crackling  away  with  an  only  too  grim  reality.  While 
the  women  collected  their  children,  the  men,  with  buckets 
of  water  and  boughs  hastily  wrenched  from  adjacent  trees, 
were  working  like  demons  on  the  blazing  portion  of  the 
building. 

Presently,  another  heart-rending  cry  was  heard  above  the 
noise  of  hurrying  feet  and  the  beating  of  bushes.  "  God  I  two 
children  missing."  It  was  a  woman's  cry — a  cry  of  despair, 
probably  from  one  of  the  mothers.     Instantly  a  dozen  men 
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volunteered  to  go  in  search  of  them*  It  was  ascertained  tlien 
that  the  missing  children  were  Kim  Goddart  and  the  Resident 
Magistrate's  little  girl,  Peggy  McCready.  Foremost  among 
the  volunteer  rescuers  were  old  Goddart,  McCready,  and  the 
itinerant  Bush  priest,  John  Stead.  Madly  they  tore  through 
the  building,  searching  eagerly  through  every  room  in  turn, 
and  calling  the  children  by  name.  But  no  trace  or  sound  of 
them  was  seen  or  heard.  The  trio  retraced  their  steps,  and 
once  more  searched  each  room  in  turn — every  nook  and  cranny 
of  them — but  with  like  results. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  on  the  point  of  relinquishing 
their  task,  imagining  some  mistake  to  have  been  made,  that 
John  Stead  detected  the  sound  of  a  choking  sob.  It  emanated 
from  below  the  half  opened  window  of  a  bedroom  which 
looked  out  on  to  the  portion  of  the  verandah  which  was  in 
flames.  Regardless  of  danger,  he  pushed  his  followers  aside, 
and,  throwing  open  the  window,  leapt  out  on  to  the  verandah. 
There,  with  her  clothes  on  lire,  and  all  but  suffocated  with  the 
smoke,  which  was  the  more  dense  by  reason  of  the  continued 
application  of  water  from  without,  he  discovered  the  little 
girl  Peggy  almost  at  her  last  gasp. 

Seizing  hold  of  the  child,  and  hastily  extinguishing  the 
liames  which  gnawed  at  her  clothing,  Stead  made  a  dash  once 
more  for  the  open  window,  the  safest  and  surest  means  of 
escape,  owing  to  the  closed-in  nature  of  the  verandah  on  that 
side.  Hugging  his  little  burden  close  to  his  breast  he  raced 
through  the  house  and  finally  deposited  the  little  girl  safely 
into  the  eager  waiting  arms  of  its  distraught  but  thankful 
mother. 

John  Stead  then  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Goddart  who  rushed 
to  him  and  cried  :  "  Where  is  my  little  boy  ?  Oh,  where, 
where  is  he  ?  Find  him  1  Find  him  for  me  !  "  Then 
suddenly,  realizing  the  awful  truth,  she  broke  away  from  him 
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and  made  a  frantic  effort  herself  to  leap  into  the  blazing 
building  in  search  of  her  child.  The  sight  was  a  heart- 
rending one.  The  young  priest  tore  after  her  and  only  just 
succeeded  in  preventing  her  from  accomplishing  her  purpose. 
Her  distressed  entreaties  sounded  pitifully  above  the  noise 
and  confusion.  Unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  searchers 
were  still  making  every  effort  to  discover  and  rescue  httle 
Kim,  the  agonized  cries  of  the  mother  continued  :  "  Let  the 
flames  be.  Find  me  my  little  boy  !  The  house  is  of  no 
consequence.     Oh,  find  him  I     Bring  me  my  little  baby-boy." 

More  and  still  more  volunteers  joined  the  search  party,  but 
not  a  trace  of  little  Kim  could  they  find.  They  searched 
the  building  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  flames 
permitted.  At  length,  badly  scorched  by  the  overpowering 
heat,  and  half  suffocated  by  the  smoke  and  vaporous  fumes, 
they  perforce  had  to  relinquish  their  task  and  submit  to  the 
inevitable.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  shock  the  news  of 
their  failure  would  prove  to  the  half-demented  mother.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  no  help  for  it.  She  would  have  to  be  told. 
The  suspense  entailed  by  any  hesitation  in  the  matter  would 
prove,  in  the  long  run,  far  worse  than  an  immediate  conveyal 
of  the  truth.  And  yet,  there  was  surely  still  some  hope  ! 
It  seemed  impossible  that  the  child  could  have  been  burned 
to  death  in  so  short  a  time,with  no  trace  of  his  charred  little 
remains  to  denote  the  fact. 

"  Well,  Goddart,  old  fellow,"  at  length  said  McCready, 
"  I  really  cannot  believe  yet  that  your  little  boy  is  lost.  But 
you  must  go  to  your  good  wife  without  further  delay  and 
acquaint  her  gently  of  the  news  of  om",  so  far,  fruitless  search. 
I  cannot  express  to  you  how  I  feel,  but  anything  in  the  wa}'  of 
condolence  1  cannot  ofter  you.  I  still  entertain  hope  of  the 
lad's  safety  and  ultimate  recovery." 

Goddart  extended  his  hand  to  liis  friend  in  silent  thanks. 
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Then,  scorched,  blackened,  and  breathing  heavily  as  a  result 
of  the  physical  and  mental  ordeal  through  which  he  had  gone, 
he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  half  tottering  as  he 
proceeded  to  where  he  was  told  he  would  find  his  wife. 
Reaching  the  spot  a  fresh  cause  for  anxiety  confronted  him. 
Mrs.  Goddart  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  grass.  She 
was  lying  quite  still  and  peaceful,  except  that  at  times  she 
moaned  audibly.  A  circle  of  her  most  intimate  friends  had 
gathered  round  her  in  silent  sympathy  and  grief.  The 
remainder  of  the  crowd  the  Doctor  had  ordered  away.  Ensur- 
ing ample  breathing  space  around  his  patient,  he  was  bending 
down  beside  Mrs.  Goddart,  holding  one  of  her  wrists  and 
bathing  her  face  and  forehead  with  his  free  hand. 

"  It  is  a  bad  case  of  shock,"  he  intimated  quietly  to  the 
husband.  "  Mrs.  Goddart  will  have  to  be  removed  to  the 
nearest  dwelling,  and  receive  the  very  greatest  care  and 
attention  possible.  It  may  be  some  considerable  time  before 
she  will  regain  her  senses." 

The  unconscious  woman  was  immediately  borne  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill  and  across  the  road  to  the  residence  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  not  far  distant,  there  to  receive  forthwith 
the  utmost  care  and  attention  that  loving  hearts  and  skilful 
hands  could  bestow.  Goddart,  himself,  seemed  broken- 
hearted. The  double  catastrophe  appeared  suddenly  to  have 
added  ten  years  to  his  age.  Dumb  and  silent  with  grief, 
the  doctor  at  length  drew  him  aside  and  held  his  hand  in  a 
firm  grip. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Goddart's  condition 
is  the  result  of  a  merciful  act  of  Providence.  The  news  of  the 
failure  to  find  her  son  might  very  possibly  have  killed  her. 
In  her  present  state,  however,  she  is  quite  beyond  any  further 
anxieties  from  that  quarter.  Rest  and  proper  treatment 
should  see  her  pretty  well  normal  again  within  a  few  days. 
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and  who  knows  but  that  within  that  time  more  favourable 
news  of  little  Kim  might  be  forthcoming." 

"  You  are  quite  sure,"  returned  the  distraught  husband, 
"  that  Jane  (he  was  on  very  familiar  terms  with  the  doctor)  is, 
herself,  in  no  danger  ?  " 

"  Practically  certain,"  assured  the  doctor.  "  Keep  a  stout 
heart,  my  friend  !  Should  your  wife  momentarily  recover, 
don't  give  her  the  chance  to  detect  from  yourself  any  trace  of 
gloom  or  evilforboding.  Much  may  depend  on  that.  Now  I  must 
hurry  off  and  see  what's  to  be  done  next.  Good-night,  Goddart, 
and  may  God  speedily  and  safely  restore  to  you  your  own." 

Once  more  a  silent  grip  of  the  hand  was  all  that  Goddart 
could  vouchsafe.  On  parting,  the  doctor  promised  to  allow 
him  to  see  his  wife  within  the  hour. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  had  been  got  under  control.  Clouds 
of  smoke  still  rose  up  from  what  remained  of  the  verandah, 
but  there  was  no  danger  of  any  fresh  outburst  of  flame.  It 
was  possible  now  to  estimate  the  full  extent  of  the  damage 
to  the  building.  The  verandah  at  one  end  of  the  house  had 
been  entirely  demolished,  and  its  roof  of  corrugated  iron  had 
collapsed ;  the  frames  of  two  windows  and  a  door  opening  out 
on  to  it  had  been  burnt  out,  and  the  wooden  ceilings  within 
scorched  and  blackened.  The  floors  of  these  rooms  were 
hopelessly  charred,  while  most  of  the  furniture  was  entirely 
ruined.  That  the  damage  was  not  more  extensive  had  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  main  building  was  a  solid  stone 
structure,  and  that  the  wind,  fortunately,  had  been  blowing 
in  a  favourable  direction  for  the  safety  of  the  house.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  prompt  and  heroic  efforts  of  the  men 
present  must  not  be  left  out  of  account.  Without  their 
efforts,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  not  have  resulted. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  sum  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
would  cover  the  damage  wrought  on  the  building. 
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But  what  of  the  child  ?  The  searchers,  with  John  Stead 
ever  in  the  forefront,  had  not  relinquished  their  task  for  one 
moment.  Having  searched  through  the  building,  and  even 
raked  amongst  the  embers  of  the  fire,  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction, they  turned  their  attention  to  the  gardens  and  out- 
buildings. But  still  no  sign  or  trace  of  the  lad.  Fear. 
however,  might  have  driven  him  to  a  considerable  distance. 
In  ever-widening  circles,  therefore,  they  beat  over  every  inch 
of  the  ground,  making  use,  in  the  darkness,  of  some  of  the 
Japanese  lanterns,  and  calling  the  little  fellow  by  name.  John 
Stead  was  one  of  that  rare  type  of  men  who  is  ever  most 
optimistic  when  there  is  least  cause  so  to  be.  Not  for  a 
moment  did  he  despair.  If  the  little  chap  had  been  burned, 
he  reasoned,  some  trace  of  the  fact  would  most  certainly  have 
been  discovered. 

It  was  not  until  the  search  had  been  continued  without 
avail,  till  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  that  this  optimist 
betrayed  any  signs  of  vanishing  hopes.  Even  then,  he 
argued :  "  daylight  will  surely  enable  us  to  fathom  the 
mystery.  Perhaps  the  little  beggar,  overcome  with  fright 
and  fatigue,  is  even  now  lying  fast  asleep  somewhere  in  the 
woods."  The  searchers  at  length  were  directed  to  retire  to 
their  homes,  and  to  return  once  more  after  a  good  rest  and 
breakfast  on  the  morrow. 

f  Goddart  at  this  time  was  kneeling  prostrate  with  grief 
at  the  bedside  of  his  wife.  In  his  anxiety  for  her  welfare 
he  was  too  helpless  and  overcome  to  think  much  about  his 
little  son.  His  distraught  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  conflicting 
emotions  and  refused  to  do  his  bidding.  Mechanically  his 
eyes  stared  down  vacantly  on  the  frail  white  features  of  his 
wife's  upturned  face.  A  great  fear  gnawed  at  his  heart. 
Scarcely  had  he  ever  realized  before  what  his  wife  meant  to 
him,  the  extent  of  his  love  for  her.     "  Good  God  !  should 
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an^^'thing  happen  to  take  her  away  from  me  now,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  Spare  me  that,  O  God,  spare  me  from  that  !  "  He 
prayed  now  as  surely  he  had  never  prayed  before.  All 
through  that  long  night  he  kept  watch  thus  by  her  bedside. 

Some  sympathetic  neighbours  had  taken  in  hand  the  care 
of  the  other  five  children  of  the  Goddarts.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Rev.  John  Stead  found  himself  left  to  his  own 
devices.  He  thereupon  retired  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
now  deserted  building,  having  previously  refused  several 
offers  of  hospitality.  Closing  the  door  of  the  chamber,  he  sat 
down  in  an  old  armchair.  He  felt  no  desire  for  sleep,  but 
wished  for  quiet  and  to  be  alone  with  his  thoughts.  There, 
in  the  still  calm  of  night,  mid  surroundings  which,  a  few  hours 
earlier,  had  pulsated  with  the  noise  of  youthful  frolic  and 
laughter,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  thrashing  out,  point  by 
point,  the  baffling  mystery  surrounding  the  strange  disappear- 
ance of  his  little  friend.  For  some  unaccoimtable  reason 
which  he  himself  could  not  explain,  the  Bush  parson  was 
quite  confident  that  the  child  was  alive  and  safe.  He  some- 
how felt  a  very  strong  presentiment  within  him  that  such 
was  the  case. 

The  theory  that  little  Kim  had  perished  in  the  flames,  and 
that  his  little  body  had  been  charred  to  ashes,  he  resolutely 
dismissed.  His  mind  refused  to  entertain  such  a  theory. 
And  yet,  schooling  himself  on  this  line  of  thought,  "  was  not 
the  little  girl  discovered  below  the  window  abutting  on  to  the 
verandah  ?  "  he  mused.  "  Was  it  not  therefore  possible  that 
they  were  both  at  the  time,  intent  on  making  their  escape 
by  that  window  ?  Possible,  yes,  but  under  the  circumstances, 
extremely  improbable.  No  !  In  view  of  the  facts,  I  cannot 
accept  such  a  proposition." 

And  now  for  the  theory  of  flight,  that  in  a  fit  of  terror  the 
little  chap  had  run  far  off  into  the  Bush.    Again  possible, 
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but  scarcely  probable  in  the  case  of  one  so  young.  No,  every 
inch  of  as  much  ground  as  his  little  legs  could  have  covered 
had  been  thoroughly  searched.  This  theory,  likewise,  he 
eventually  dismissed  from  his  mind.  What  then  ?  For 
long  he  puzzled  his  brain  for  possible  alternative  theories. 
Suddenly  a  brilliant  idea  struck  him  :  "  Why  the  dickens 
didn't  it  occur  to  me  before  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Obviously, 
this  is  the  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is  as  clear  to  my  mind, 
now,  as  a  pikestaff.  Damn  me  for  an  idiot,  and  the  whole 
lot  of  us  !    What  fools  we  have  been  1  " 

Formulating  this  brilliant  flash  of  intellectual  acumen 
into  words,  sotto  voce,  the  correct  answer  to  the  one  question 
he  put  to  himself  would,  he  declared,  provide  the  necessary 
key  to  the  unlocking  of  the  mystery.  "  This  one  question 
seems  extremely  obvious  and  simple,"  he  thought.  "  Should 
the  answer  to  it  prove  equally  so,  then  the  recovery  of  the 
little  chap  should  surely  be  a  matter  of  but  a  few  hours." 


CHAPTER  IX 

CONJECTURES 

The  idea  which  had  so  suddenly  formulated  itself  in  the  mind 
of  John  Stead  while  he  sat  alone  in  that  room  of  the  deserted 
homestead  was  simply  this  :  "  What  in  the  deuce  has  become 
of  the  devoted  native  girl,  Minnie  ?  "  The  more  he  pondered 
over  this  question,  the  more  firmly  was  he  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  fate  of  his  little  friend  was  bound  up,  in 
some  way,  with  the  fate  of  the  devoted  black  servant  herself. 
"  Was  not  Kim  the  very  apple  of  her  eye  ?  Would  not  the 
little  fellow  be  her  first  thought  when  danger  threatened  ? 
But  where  could  she  be  ?  Where  could  she  have  got  to  ? 
Well,  John,  old  man,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  Miimie  is  the  one 
person  now  whom  you  have  to  set  yourself  to  find." 

Pondering  further  over  the  matter,  he  could  not  remember 
having  seen  anything  of  the  native  girl  all  through  the  evening's 
festivities,  nor  could  he  recollect  any  mention  of  her  name. 
By  reason  of  such  facts  he  could  not  now  miderstand  why  he 
had  not,  in  any  way,  connected  the  two  together  in  his  earlier 
reckonings.  Knowing  well  the  girl's  attachment  to  the  child, 
what  more  natural  than  their  disappearance  together  ? 

"  What  a  blooming  fool  I  have  been  1  "  he  thought. 

But  then,  why  had  others  not  thought  of  it  ?  Why  had 
n»  one  noticed  the  absence  of  Minnie  ?  No  doubt  Mrs. 
Goddart  would  have  done  so,  had  not  circumstances  fated 
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it  otherwise.  Feeling  a  little  more  satisfied  in  his  mind  now 
concerning  the  child,  his  thoughts  wandered  for  a  while  to 
the  poor,  distraught  mother.  What  a  merciful  thing  for  her 
that  she  was  for  the  present  beyond  aU  distraction  and  worry  ! 
As  the  doctor  had  said,  the  news  of  the  failure  to  find  her 
boy  might  possibly  have  killed  her.  But  would  she,  even 
now,  pull  through  ?  Would  she  prove  capable  of  battUng 
through  the  dread  crisis  ?  Instinctively,  he  then  fell  on  to  his 
knees.  "  O  God,  help  Thy  servant  in  this  time  of  adversity 
and  trouble,"  he  cried,  as  he  prayed  with  eyes  upUfted  to  the 
Throne  of  JNIercy  and  Grace.  He  prayed  for  a  full  half -hour, 
prayed  for  Jane  Goddart,  for  her  husband,  for  her  little  son, 
for  her  family  and  for  the  faithful  black  nurse.  Finally,  he 
prayed  for  himself  and  his  friends  that  they  might  be  guided 
aright  and  enabled  successfully,  by  solving  the  mystery,  to 
effect  a  restoration  of  happiness  and  tranquiUity  among  the 
members  of  the  grief-stricken  family. 

Having  made  his  peace  with,  and  sought  the  gmdance  of 
God,  it  was  characteristic  of  this  good  man  that  his  mind 
then  should  be  entirely  at  ease.  Further  conflicting  thoughts, 
such  as  the  possibihty  of  complicity  on  Minnie  s  part  in  some 
plot  designed  to  harm  the  Goddarts  or  the  child,  did  not  even 
occur  to  him, 

"  Nothing  more  can  be  done  for  the  moment,"  he  mused. 
"  On  the  morrow,  John  Stead,  you  may  need  every  ounce  of 
strength  you  can  muster — ^so  now  for  forty  winks  !  "  There- 
upon, stretching  himself  on  the  bed,  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  for  a  full  three  hours.  The  sun  was  shuiing  through  the 
window  right  on  to  his  bed  when  he  awoke  at  precisely  six 
o'clock  next  morning.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  bright  rays  of  the 
sun  shining  full  on  his  face  that  had  awakened  him.  Other- 
wise he  might  have  slept  on  a  lew  hours  longer,  for  he  was  very 
tired.    He  had  ridden  over  thirty  miles  of  rough  covmtry  on 
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the  previous  day  so  as  not  to  disappoint  his  good  friends  and 
the  kiddies. 

His  first  thought  on  awaking  was  the  necessity  of  visiting 
at  once  the  chief  constable.  Acting  upon  this  impulse,  he 
TObt  quickly  frum  the  bed,  plunged  his  head  into  a  basin  of 
cold  water,  and  was  soon  striding  hastily  from  the  luckless 
building.  Ere  proceeding  to  Fraser's,  however,  he  first  went 
to  the  stable  and  attended  to  the  needs  of  Neddy — his  horse 
and  faithful  companion.  Then  striding  down  a  rather  stony 
path,  he  made  his  way  to  the  police  headquarters.  About 
ten  minutes  brisk  walking  brought  him  to  the  house  he 
sought,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  he  was,  after  some  little 
delay,  welcomed  cordially  'within.  Chief  Constable  Fraser 
exhibited  no  little  surprise  by  reason  of  such  an  early  visit. 
But  his  first  hospitable  query  was  as  to  whether  his  \isitor 
had  yet  breakfasted. 

"  No,"  replied  Stead,  "  and  there's  nothing  in  the  world 
more  appetizing  than  Ihat  wholesome  whiff  of  good  honest 
bacon  which  assailed  me  as  I  stepped  within  your  door.  But 
please  do  not  put  your  good  wife  to  any  trouble  on  my  account . ' ' 

"  The  pleasure  will  be  hers,  I  assuie  you.  Just  excuse  me 
one  moment." 

Before  very  long  these  two  were  seated  alone  at  a  table 
upon  which  were  laid  all  that  could  be  desired  both  to  en- 
gender and  appease  the  healthiest  of  appetites.  Mrs.  Fraser 
surmising,  correctly,  that  the  Reverend  gentleman  had  come 
on  some  important  business  with  her  husband,  after  seeing 
personally  to  their  wants,  tendered  her  excuses  and  withdrew, 
leaving  the  two  men  to  themselves. 

"  Well,"  Stead  commenced,  "  I  think  I  can  discern  a 
glimmer  of  hght  upon  the  subject  of  last  night's  mystery." 

"  You  can  see  better  than  I  can  then,"  returned  his  surprised 
companion. 
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"  Why,  the  key  to  the  whole  affair,  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
boy's  disappearance  is  concerned,  is  as  simple  as  the  ABC," 
rejoined  Stead. 

"  By  jove,  you  didn't  seem  to  think  so  last  night,"  said  his 
companfon.  "  The  mystery  kept  about  thirty  of  us  con- 
foundedly late  getting  to  bed,  and  has  apparently  done  for 
the  little  chap's  mother  into  the  bargain,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  old  man.  By  the  way,  how  is  Mrs.  Goddart  progressing  ? 
A  fine  woman,  that  !  " 

"  I  thought  it  too  early  to  enquire  this  morning,  but  I  was 
assured  shortly  after  her  collapse  that  she  would  probably 
recover  completely  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two." 

"  Good  !     I  hope  so,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  parson,  "  we  must  get  down  to 
business,  and  think  and  act  quickly.  You  are  perfectly 
familiar,  my  good  friend,  with  the  Goddarts  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  are,  more  or  less,  acquainted  mth 
every  member  of  the  household  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  so." 

"  Has  nothing,  then,  struck  you  as  rather  strange  or  sur- 
prising since  the  unfortunate  events  of  last  night  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  to  me." 

"  Not  the  absence,  for  instance,  throughout  the  search  of 
any  particular  member  of  the  household  upon  whom  one  might 
have  counted  for  assistance  ?  " 

"  Well,  now  !  No — o .  I  can't  say  .  .  ." 

"  Good  God,  man  !  where  are  your  wits  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon  !  You'll  excuse  my  want  of  courtesy  !  But  when  the 
truth  struck  me,  it  fairly  bowled  me  over,  and  I  cursed  myself 
for  an  idiot.  I  felt  I  had  been  a  fool,  and  a  dull-witted  one 
at  that.     Now,  let  me  ask  vou  a  question." 

"  Yes,  hic  away — as  many  as  you  like." 
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"  Well,  then,  do  you  recollect  having  seen  or  heard  anything 
of  Minnie,  the  black  servant,  during  the  course  of  last  evening  "  ? 

"  The  devil.  Stead  I  You've  got  it !  Beg  pardon,  sir, 
ha-ha  !  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly.  But  by  Jove  1  you've 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  sir.  Everyone  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  black  girl.  Mighty  queer,  that  !  Why,  of  course, 
she's  probably  the  chief  factor  in  the  whole  concern." 

The  stalwart  body  of  the  chief  constable  then  became 
suddenly  rigid.  His  eyes  were  rivetted  straight  before  him, 
as  though  their  owner  was  engaged  in  tense  concentration  of 
thought.  His  mental  faculties  seemed  strained  to  breaking 
point  in  an  anxious  endeavour  to  recall  from  some  hidden 
recess  thereof  the  memory  of  someone,  or  something  which 
before  had  lain  there  dormant  and  meaningless. 

"  What  is  it,  Fraser  ?  "  eagerly  enquired  Stead,  excited 
by  the  chief's  attitude. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  it  I  A  further  clue,  sir,"  returned  the  once 
more  composed  and  smiling  man  opposite  him.  "  The  shrill 
cry  of  '  fire  '  which  rang  so  alarmingly  through  the  house 
during  the  tense  moment  of  silence  after  supper,  and  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  recommencement  of  the  evening's  pro- 
gramme. The  voice  of  the  alarmist  made  an  impression  on 
my  mind  at  the  time,  perhaps  subconsciously.  I  was  just 
endeavouring  to  recall  it.  I  have  it  now.  It  was  the  cry  of 
the  black  servant,  Minnie." 

"  Well  done,  old  man,"  said  Stead,  admiringly.  "  Splendid  ! 
I'd  quite  forgotten  that.  Allow  me  to  withdraw  my  un- 
warranted reflection  upon  the  subject  of  your  wits  !  Seriously, 
though,  I  see  it  all  now.  Minnie  it  was  who  first  observed  the 
fire.  Snatching  up  her  little  charge,  she  fled  for  her  life  out 
of  the  blazing  building  with  little  Kim  in  her  arms,  but,  being 
a  devoted''servant,  not  before  first  giving  a  warning  to  her 
benefactors." 
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"  Yes,  that  sounds  very  plausible,  but  we  mustn't  be  too 
precipitate,"  demurred  the  chief,  with  all  his  fine  instincts 
now  fully  aroused  and  on  the  alert.  "  We  haven't  solved  the 
mystery  yet.  Why  should  the  black  girl  have  cleared  out  so 
entirely  as  she  appears  to  have  done  ?  There  is  a  good  deal 
more  behind  it  all  yet  than  we  know,  believe  me  !  For 
instance,  could  the  girl,  think  you,  by  any  chance  have 
caused  the  fire  with  the  idea  that  the  resultant  confusion 
would  enable  her  to  abscond  with  the  child  ?  " 

"  That  is  scarcely  a  reasonable  hypothesis,"  said  Stead. 
"  Had  she  fired  the  house  with  such  an  object  in  view,  she 
surely  would  never  have  given  vent  to  that  shrill  cry  of 
warning." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  knowing  something  of  the  psychology 
and  mental  cunning  of  these  darkies,  under  my  hypothesis, 
the  girl  would  have  a  very  good  reason  for  uttering  that 
warning.  At  the  back  of  her  mind  she  would  have  some  idea 
of  her  complicity  being  ultimately  suspected,  and,  in  such  an 
event,  of  being  tracked  down  and  recaptured.  Should  this 
occur,  her  native  cunning  would  tell  her  that  her  warning 
cry  would  go  far  to  prove  her  innocence.  They  are  not  such 
fools,  these  natives,  as  we  often  like  to  imagine  them,  what- 
ever else  they  may  be." 

"  Well,  you  may  be  right,"  said  Stead,  "  but  I  think  noti 
In  any  case,  the  cause  of  the  fire,  and  the  girl's  motives, 
concern  us  least  of  all  at  present.  What  really  is  a  vital 
concern  now  is  the  child's  present  whereabouts.  Not  only 
his  own  well-being,  but  also  that  of  his  mother  depend  upon 
our  speedily  recovering  him.  We  are  agreed,  it  seems,  upon 
the  one  point — that  Minnie  took  the  child,  whatever  her 
motive  may  have  been.  Now  then,  for  work.  Within  a  few 
hours,  God  willing,  we  should  have  them  both  safely  back 
to  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  all  concerned." 
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"  You're  right,  there,  Mr.  Stead.  We  must  get  down  to 
business  without  further  delay.  If  you  will  return  to '  Belvoir ' 
and  pick  up  your  horse,  I  and  the  trackers  will  join  you  there 
as  soon  as  possible.  These  black-trackers  beat  the  blood 
hound,  on  the  trail,  into  a  cocked  hat.  Their  natural  instinct, 
or  intuition,  on  the  trail  is  almost  uncanny,  as  doubtless  you 
will  soon  see  for  yourself.  A  couple  of  these  fellows  are  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  keenest  scented  bloods.  Well, 
so  long,  for  the  present,  sir.  I  must  see  now  to  these  fellows 
and  the  gear." 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  MYSTERY  DEEPENS 

John  Stead  walked  towards  his  temporary  aoode  in  an 
exuberance  of  spirits.  To  his  mind  the  whole  complicated 
problem  had  already  been  cleared  up.  There  remained  now 
but  a  pleasant  little  ride  through  the  Bush  to  recover  the 
native  girl  and  her  little  charge,  and  then,  happiness  and 
tranquillity  for  all  concerned.  As  he  walked  on  with  long, 
swinging  and  buoyant  strides  up  the  incline  towards  the 
deserted  and  devastated  residence,  he  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Goddart.  Accordingly 
deviating  a  little  to  the  right,  he  hurried  forward  again, 
this  time  towards  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  On 
presenting  himself  at  the  door,  he  was  informed  that  no 
visitors  were  yet  allowed  into  the  sick  room,  but  that  the 
doctor,  who  had  just  left  the  patient,  had  certified  that  she 
was  getting  along  as  satisfactorily  as  possible.  With  a 
feeling  of  intense  thankfulness,  the  Bush  parson  proceeded 
cheerily  on  his  way  again  up  the  gradual  slopes  towards 
"  Belvoir."  Vaulting  over  a  low  wire  fence,  he  presently 
appeared  once  more  on  the  scene  of  the  previous  evening's 
gaiety  so  tragically  terminated. 

The   charred  remains   of  the   devastated  portion   of  the 
building  were  now  stone  cold.     He  raked  and  probed  about 
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among  them  for  a  while  for  any  possible  further  clues,  but 
at  length  was  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  truth  of 
his  theories  concerning  the  manner  of  the  child's  disappear- 
ance. Thereupon,  proceeding  to  the  stable,  he  saddled  and 
bridled  his  horse,  so  as  to  be  in  immediate  readiness  for  the 
journey,  at  such  time  as  the  trackers  and  the  constable 
should  appear.  Being  well  accustomed  to  the  making  of 
full  provision  for  all  possible  emergencies  on  such  Bush 
journeys,  John  Stead  went  over  to  the  house  again,  and,  from 
the  plentiful  remains  of  the  previous  night's  supper,  he  filled 
his  bulky  haversack  with  eatables.  Having  replenished  his 
water  bottle,  which  he  invariably  carried  strapped  to  his 
saddle,  he  felt  more  at  leisure  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
trackers. 

Sauntering  into  the  large  double  room  of  such  recent 
happy  memories,  he  glanced  about  him  and  sighed  heavily 
as  the  various  recollections,  first  of  the  intense  happiness 
and  excitement  of  all  those  dainty,  sweet  children,  and  then 
of  the  awful  climax,  rushed  home  upon  him.  Walking  over 
to  the  still  artistically  draped  platform  at  the  farther  end,  he 
gazed  about  him  in  moody  reflection.  Then  suddenly  his 
eye  lighted  upon  a  neatly  folded  slip  of  paper  lying  near  the 
front  edge  of  the  stage.  Obviously  it  had  been  placed  there 
with  the  idea  of  attracting  notice.  Reaching  out  his  hand 
for  this,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a  scribbled 
message  to  himself,  written  in  pencil.  Eagerly  he  read  it 
through,  but  was  disappointed.  The  message  contained 
nought  more  than  the  information  that  several  of  the  previous 
night's  searchers  had  in  the  early  morning  looked  in  as  they 
had  promised  they  would,  and  that  they  would  call  again 
sometime  later. 

"  By  jove,  I  forgot  all  about  those  fellows,"  Stead  mur- 
mured.  "  Fine  chaps.   Can't  have  been  gone  very  long,  either." 
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Tossing  the  paper  to  the  floor,  he  sauntered  out  on  to  the 
front  verandah.  There  his  attention  was  immediately 
arrested  by  the  thundering  thuds  of  galloping  hoofs. 

"  Hello  !  what's  up  now  ?  Who  the  dickens  are  those 
fellows,  I  wonder  ?  They  seem  to  be  in  a  mighty 
hurry." 

Soon  he  caught  sight  of  three  riders,  recklessly  urging  on 
their  breathless  steeds  at  a  furious  pace.  They  appeared  to 
be  making  for  the  police  station. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  said  the  parson, 
in  tones  suggestive  of  an  increasing  irritability,  due  to  the 
long  delay  of  his  companions.  "  It  looks  now  as  though 
I  shall  have  to  wait  a  while  longer.  I  wonder  what  the 
trouble  is  1  Something  doing,  I'll  bet.  I'll  just  take  a 
stroll  down  there  myself  and  see  what's  in  the  wind." 

With  swinging  strides  he  made  his  way  down  again  to 
the  residence  of  his  erstwhile  host.  The  sim  was  now  well 
up  in  the  heavens,  and  the  heat  was  beginning  to  prove  a 
little  over-powering.  Stead,  mopping  his  face,  took  a  short- 
cut, and  at  length  arrived  at  his  friend's  domicile.  He  reached 
the  door  just  as  the  Bush  riders  were  about  to  enter  by  the 
front  gate  into  the  courtyard  of  the  police  barracks.  As 
he  rang  the  door  bell,  the  Bushmen,  who  had  left  their  horses 
standing  with  bridle  reins  (according  to  custom)  hanging  loose 
to  the  ground,  swiftly  approached  the  house.  Recognizing 
in  John  Stead  their  good  padre,  they  hailed  him  heartily  in 
their  rough  Bush  fashion.  Presently  the  chief  constable 
appeared  and,  wasting  no  time,  the  spokesman  of  the  visiting 
trio  stepped  forward,  and  held  a  brief  consultation  with  the 
police  officer. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  me  !  dear  me  I  Poor  Everara  !  "  ejaculated 
the  C.C. ,  during  his  confabulation  with  the  Bushman.  Then — 
"  Come  in,  all  of  you,  come  into  the  office,"  he  said.     "  Yes, 
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come  in,  Mr.  Stead.  You  may  perhaps  be  of  great  service 
in  this  matter.     Come  right  in." 

When  all  were  seated  in  the  office,  he  said  to  Stead  :  "  It 
appears  that  your  friends,  the  blacks,  have  been  giving  great 
trouble  at  a  station  about  ten  miles  distant.  The  devils 
have  fired  Everard's  homestead,  and  have  speared  twT)  of  the 
boundary-riders.    What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  When  did  this  happen  ?  "  queried  he  of  the  Bushmen 
by  way  of  answer. 

"  In  the  early  hours  of  this  morning,"  returned  their 
spokesman. 

"  Mighty  queer  I  "  ejaculated  Stead,  with  his  eyes  fastened 
upon  those  of  the  C.C.  "  Seems  like  a  repetition  of  what's 
happened  here.  Perhaps  there's  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  tragedies." 

"  That's  what  I  was  thinking,"  said  the  officer,  who  there- 
upon briefly  outlined  to  the  Bushmen  just  what  had  happen- 
ed in  the  township  and  had  befallen  the  Goddarts. 

"  Tell  us  as  concisely  as  you  can,"  resumed  he,  addressing 
the  men  from  out-back,  "  exactly  what  occurred  over  at 
Everard's,  and  put  the  facts  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  of 
their  happening.  Then  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  see  things 
a  little  more  clearly," 

Bill  Higgs,  the  spokesman  of  the  out-backers,  in  some- 
what broken  English,  then  launched  forth  on  the  following 
story  : — 

"  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  this  morning,"  said  he,  "  that 
Nanny,  the  old  Native  cook  at  Everard's,  came  stumblin' 
along  to  our  shack.  Much  out  of  breath  and  very  agitated 
she  said  to  us  :  '  Old  man  Everard's  place  bin  all  burnt  up 
with  big  feller  fire.  Poor  boss  himself  very  sick.  Him  not 
able  to  come  and  tell  you.  So  Nanny,  much  feller  frightened 
had  to  come  along  o'  you  herself.    Old  man's  house  one  big 
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feller  blaze,  three  hour  ago.  Now  all  gone.  Poor  boss, 
him  ail  cut  up.  He  now  all  alone  by  his-self .  Two  sons  gone 
cattle-droving  long  way  away — hundred  miles.  So  poor 
Nanny,  came  along  o'  leg  limp,  limp  for  live  miles  to  come 
and  tell  you.'     That  was  all  we  could  get  out  of  the  old  cook. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  my  mate  and  I  saddled  the  horses 
and,  throwin'  old  Nanny  on  one,  we  made,  with  what  speed  we 
could,  for  Everard's  homestead.  We  found  the  poor  old  man 
just  about  done  for — apparently  on  his  last  legs.  With  hhn, 
at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  was  one  of  his  boundary-riders, 
who  was  informin'  the  old  chap  of  the  spearing  of  his  two 
mates  by  the  natives,  and  of  his  own  lucky  escape  from  a 
similar  fate.  His  story,  roughly,  was  this  : — '  The  spearin' 
of  my  mates,'  he  was  sayin'  to  Everard,  '  woke  me  up.  I 
jumped  out  of  my  bunk  in  pretty  quick  time — just  in  the  very 
nick,  in  fact,  to  avoid  a  spear  hurled  at  me.  I  looked  around, 
and  there  was  the  spear  qui\erin'.  It  had  gone  clean  through 
my  bunk.  In  a  flash  I  took  down  my  repeater,  and  emptied 
both  barrels  into  a  fleein'  native.  I  got  him,  but  owin'  to  the 
distance,  my  shots  only  womided  him.  As  he  writhed  in 
agony  on  the  ground,  spittin'  blood  at  me,  I  forced  from  him 
a  confession  as  to  why  he  had  killed  my  mates.  His  reply 
was  :  '  To  spite  old  debil  Everard  for  shooting  black-fellows 
two  jear  agone.'  When  1  told  him  that  old  man  Everard 
would  now  shoot  him  too,  he  said  :  '  the  old  man  bin  gone 
along  o'  debil  his-self.  The  old  man  all  burnt  up.  Yes,  by 
gar,  and  me  think  somebody  else  too.  We  mak'  'em  good 
work  dis  time.'  " 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  CO.,  "  were  those  his  exact  words  ? 
What  did  he  mean  by  '  somebody  else,  too  '  ?  " 

"  Those  were  his  exact  words,  as  far  as  I  can  remember," 
returned  Higgs.  "  The  boundary-rider  did  not  say  to  whom 
the  black  ieliow  had  referred." 
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The  C.C.  and  Stead  exchanged  glances. 

"Well,  go  on!  Continue  with  your  story!"  said  the 
officer. 

"  That  is  about  all,  I  thmk,"  said  Higgs.  "  The  native, 
in  great  agony,  threw  up  the  sponge  at  that  point.  The 
boimdary-rider,  after  makin'  quite  sure  that  his  two  mates 
were  beyond  need  of  his  assistance,  then  rode  over  to  Everard's 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  or  otherwise,  of  the  native's  statements 
in  regard  to  the  old  man's  place,  and,  alas  !  found  his  worst 
fears  confirmed.  He  learnt  though,  much  to  his  rehef,  that 
the  old  man  himself  had  been  gallantly  rescued  from  a  horrible 
fate  by  his  old  native  cook,  Nanny.  That  is  about  all  we  can 
tell  you,"  concluded  Higgs. 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  old  Nanny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  left  the  faithful  old  servant  and  the  boundary- 
rider  to  look  after  Everard.  Then  we  came  straight  away  with 
all  speed,  picked  up  a  friend  at  a  neighbourin'  station  on  the 
way,  and  here  we  are.  We  shall  have  to  act  quickly,  sir, 
before  the  nigger-accomplices  get  too  big  a  start  on  us." 

"  What  do  you  suggest  ?  "  asked  the  Constable. 

"  Well,"  rephed  Higgs,  "  a  wagon  first  to  get  old  Everard 
and  the  cook  in.  In  their  present  condition  they  cannot  be 
left  shelterless  where  they  are.  Then  a  second  wagon  to  bring 
in  the  bodies  of  the  dead  boimdary-riders  and  the  native. 
And  thirdly,  search  parties  with  some  good  trackers,  to  hunt 
up  the  fugitives  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

"  Mr.  Stead,"  said  the  Chief  Constable,  "  I  know  you  won't 
mind  lending  us  a  hand  here.  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
kindly  look  up  the  Magistrate,  call  in  at  the  office  of  the  Town 
Clerk,  and  get  hold  of  Dr.  Martin.  Arrange  with  them  all 
to  call  here  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  the  meantime, 
1  will  see  to  the  trackers  again,  as  1  suppose  they've  hooked 
it  by  now.    They'll  get  out  of  a  job  if  they  can,  the  lazy  devils." 
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"  Most  certainly,"  replied  Stead — eager  to  be  of  any  service 
to  help  see  the  matter  successfully  through. 

Within  the  space  of  a  half  hour  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
warrants  issued,  wagons  despatched,  and  a  large  number  of 
volunteers  enrolled.  These,  fully  mounted  and  equipped, 
were  eager  for  the  fray,  which  gave  promise  of  no  little  excite- 
ment. When  Stead's  theories  concerning  Minnie  and  the  child 
had  been  fully  expounded,  it  was  decided  that  the  expedi- 
tionaries  should  be  formed  into  two  separate  parties — a  smaller 
party,  with  a  tracker,  to  get  on  to  the  trail  of  Minnie,  and  a 
larger  one  with  two  native  trackers  and  a  couple  of  dogs  to 
track  down  the  fugitive  blacks.  All  were  warned  of  the 
advisability  of  being  well  armed  with  rifles,  and  of  having  a 
plentiful  stock  of  ammunition.  In  addition  to  giving  promise 
of  some  excitement,  the  man-hunt,  judging  from  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  being  made,  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  somewhat 
bloody  affair. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  TRACKERS    CLUES 


The  main  party  under  Chief  Constable  Fraser,  'mid  great 
excitement  from  the  townspeople  and  much  prancing  of 
steeds,  assembled  about  noon  for  their  adventurous  journey. 
As  they  moved  off  they  received  a  volley  of  cheers  from  the 
crowd  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight.  Police  Constable  Spiers,  a 
tall,  wiry,  good-natured  individual,  the  Bush  parson  and  a 
tracker,  constituted  the  leaders  of  the  smaller  expeditionary 
force,  numbering,  in  all,  only  seven  men.  All  were  well 
mounted  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tracker,  armed  to  the 
hilt.  Moreover,  they  were  men  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  saddle,  and  well  accustomed  to  the  Bush. 

Leading  their  horses,  they  walked  up  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  the  track  which  led  to  "  Bel  voir."  There,  dropping  the 
reins  of  their  steeds'  bridles,  they  proceeded  first  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  devastated 
building.  The  tracker  seemed  the  least  concerned  or  excited 
of  them  all.  In  a  half  crouching  attitude  he  walked  in  a 
leisurely  manner  to  and  fro  over  the  dry,  scorched  grass  of 
the  house  paddock.  Only  now  and  again  could  a  close 
observer  notice,  perhaps,  a  slight  quiver  of  the  broad  nostrils 
of  the  half-caste,  or  a  momentary  dilation  of  the  eyes,  as 
Lhough    his   physical    (rather    than   mental)    faculties    were 
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suddenly  and  tensely  concentrated  uf>on  something  unusual 
or  abnormal. 

"  Well,  Sammy,  noticed  anything  ?  "  enquired  Constable 
Spiers,  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

"  Bin  seein'  nothin'  yet,"  retiuned  Sammy.  "  No  good. 
Too  many  feller  walk  all  over  dis  place." 

"  Sammy  no  good  feller,"  retorted  the  constable.  "  I 
think  Sammy  want  wash  his  eyes." 

With  a  broad  grin,  which  revealed  two  beautiful  rows  of 
white,  even  teeth,  the  half-caste  put  himself  into  a  fighting 
attitude,  and  then,  with  a  ringing  chuckle,  quietly  resumed 
his  task. 

He  worked  his  way,  gradually,  farther  and  farther  from 
the  house,  until  quite  isolated  from  his  companions.  Once 
in  a  while  he  would  suddenly  stoop  to  the  earth,  only  to  relax 
again  with  a  shake  of  his  head  and  an  expressive  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

^  Ere  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  however,  he  shouted  in 
triumph,  and,  with  an  expression  of  glee  on  his  countenance, 
held  up  to  view  a  cast-off  shoe.  "  Hey,  there,  Missa  Spiers, 
me  got  one  leg  o'  Minnie.     What  you  think  of  Sammy  now  ?  " 

"  O  that  no  good  feller,"  returned  his  tormentor.  "  Plenty 
feller  shoe  everywhere." 

"  Not  plenty  Uke  dis  one,"  said  Sammy.  "  Dis  little  bit 
o'  Minnie  aw-right." 

Thereupon  Spiers  and  Stead  walked  over  to  the  tracker 
and  examined  the  find.  The  shoe  certainly  appeared  to  be 
a  recent  cast-off,  hastily  thrown  into  the  bushes.  Neverthe- 
less, neither  of  the  men  could  identify  it  as  one  ever  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  missing  girl.  Moreover,  its 
quality  was  superior  to  any  shoe  likely  to  have  been  worn  by 
Minnie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  laces,  gave  ground  for  suspicion.     A  black  will 
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seldom  trouble  to  lace  his  boots.  On  the  whole,  Stead  was 
inclined  to  think  that  a  real  find  had  been  made.  That  the 
shoe  was  not  an  old  cast-off  was  quite  evident.  The  leather 
was  as  flexible  as  that  of  his  own,  and  more  so,  on  account 
of  its  finer  quality.  An  idea  then  occurred  to  him.  Yes, 
he  would  act  on  it.  Taking  the  shoe  from  the  tracker,  he 
rushed  off  with  it,  and,  hastening  to  the  residence  of  the 
McCreadys,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  Goddart  immediately, 
on  a  matter  of  urgency. 

"  Mr.  Goddart  cannot  come  out,  sir.  I'm  afraid  you  will 
have  to  go  to  him.  The  poor  man  is  almost  out  of  his  senses, 
and  lies  huddled  in  a  heap  by  the  bedside  of  his  wife,"  said 
the  maid,  who  made  way  for  the  caller  to  come  in.  "  Excuse 
me,  sir,  just  a  moment,"  added  the  girl. 

Presently  the  Bush  parson  was  shown  into  the  sick  room, 
and  there  he  received  the  shock  of  his  life.  A  truly  sad  and 
pathetic  picture  presented  itself.  Jane  Goddart,  like  a 
recumbent  spirit,  reposed  on  the  bed,  whilst,  crouching  on  the 
floor  in  the  attitude  of  a  maniac,  grovelled  her  stricken 
husband.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  so  unexpectedly 
confronting  him,  Stead  momentarily  forgot  about  the  shoe, 
Minnie,  the  child,  and  everything  save  these  two  poor  souls  in 
need.  Involuntarily  he  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and,  taking 
Goddart's  hand  in  his  own,  in  a  firm  clasp,  he  uttered  aloud  a 
prayer  to  Heaven.  Then,  looking  steadfastly  into  Goddart's 
face,  he  thanked  God  as  he  perceived  tears  flowing  from  the 
man's  eyes.  Drawing  up  a  chair  close  to  the  bedside,  the 
young  parson  assisted  his  grief-stricken  friend  to  a  sitting 
posture  thereon.  He  next  proceeded  to  address  to  him  a 
few  manly  words  of  comfort  and  consolatioui 

"  Mr.  Goddart,"  said  he,  "  you  must  really  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  pull  yourself  together.  The  doctor,  as  you 
know,  holds  out  every  hope  of  your  good  wife's  ultimate 
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and  complete  recovery.  Much,  however,  may  depend  on 
circumstances.  First,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  her 
child  should  be  restored  to  her,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
But  it  is  equally  necessary,  at  present,  that  all  who  wait  upon 
her  should  be  as  cheerful  and  as  sanguine  as  may  be.  Should 
your  wife  chance  to  return  to  consciousness  and  witness  your 
present  anxiety  and  morbid  condition,  things  might,  indeed, 
go  badly  with  her.  I  know,  and  quite  understand,  my  good 
friend,  the  hell  which  you  are  going  through ;  but  do  try  to 
realize  what  the  consequences  may  be  to  your  wife.  Promise 
me,  Goddart,  that  you  will  try  to  pull  yourself  together,  for 
her  sake.  Pray  to  the  good  God  above,  my  dear  fellow — our 
ever  present  help  in  trouble.  Repeat  to  yourself  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist :  '  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thy  rod  and  Thy 
staff  comfort  me  !  '  Now,  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  your  good 
wife." 

"  Thank  you.  Stead,  I  will  try  my  utmost  to  do  as  you  say," 
said  Goddart,  now  more  like  his  old  self  again. 

Then,  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  his  errand,  John  Stead 
suddenly  produced  from  his  pocket  the  laceless  shoe.  Without 
supplying  any  details,  or  going  into  the  subject  of  any  theories 
or  speculations,  he  asked  simply  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Goddart,  whether  to  your  knowledge 
this  shoe  formerly  belonged  to  your  native  servant-girl  ?  " 

Goddart  took  the  article  handed  him  and  subjected  it  to  a 
close  and  minute  inspection.  At  first,  surprise  was  depicted 
on  his  face.  Then  he  smiled  up  at  the  young  parson  as  though 
suspecting  him  of  pla}dng  some  practical  joke  upon  him. 
Noting  this  smile  of  playful  interrogation.  Stead  perforce, 
smiled  too.  Then  shaking  his  head,  he  said,  "  No,  Goddart, 
I  am  not  pulling  your  leg.  I  really  want  to  know  if  you  can 
tell  me  any  recent  history  of  this  article  of  footwear." 
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"  Well,  yes,"  replied  Goddart.  "  Formerly  it  belonged  to 
my  dear  wife.  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago,  a  matter  of  a 
month  perhaps,  that  she  made  the  pair  of  them'over  to  the 
girl  Minnie.     I  can  recall  the  occasion." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Stead,  "  that  is  really  all  I  want  to 
know.  And  now  I  must  hurry  away  my  friend.  You  won't 
forget  your  promise  ?  " 

"  No,  I  will  not  forget.  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  give  way  to 
despair  as  I  did,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done.  I'm 
afraid.  Stead,  I'm  an  awful  coward  at  heart,  and  a  shirker  too. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  reassuring  about  my  little  laddie  ? 
I  should  like  to  know  in  case  the  news  might  possibly  be  of 
service  should  my  wife  return  to  consciousness." 

"  No,  we  have  no  news  at  present,"  returned  Stead.  "  But 
we  are  hot  on  the  scent,  and  you  may  tell  your  good  wife  that 
we  haven't  the  least  doubt  of  ultimately  recovering  the  little 
fellow,  and,  indeed,  are  sanguine  of  an  early  success  in  the 
matter." 

Thereupon  he  took  his  leave  of  Goddart,  but  did  not  quit 
the  room,  however,  before  pronouncing  a  parting  benediction 
upon  its  two  occupants.  Regaining  his  companions,  Stead 
informed  Spiers  of  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Goddart.  No 
sooner  had  he  completed  his  story  than  Sammy  the  tracker, 
with  no  little  show  of  delight  and  triumph,  held  up  to  view 
the  mate  of  shoe  number  one,  which  had  lain  concealed  in  a 
bush  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  spot  of  the  former 
find. 

"  Bravo  !  "  shouted  Stead.  "  Sammy  very  good  fellow 
this  time." 

"  Yes,  by  Gar,  me  good  feller,"  said  the  incorrigible. 

"  And  now,"  said  Stead,  addressing  the  constable,  "  We've 
discovered,  at  all  events,  the  starting  point  of  Minnie's  flight, 
without  the  least  doubt.    The  ground  hereabouts  has  been  less 
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trodden  on,  too,  so  we  should  soon  begin  to  make  headway 
in  our  quest.  Moreover,  the  girl's  bootless  imprints  should  now 
be  less  indistinguishable  from  the  other  footmarks.  Doubtless 
the  girl  cast  off  her  shoes  at  this  point  of  her  flight  to  facilitate 
a  speedier  retreat.  Footwear,  as  you  well  know,  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  natives." 

Spiers  now  ordered  the  party  to  mount  without  further 
delay.  Soon  all  were  in  the  saddle  again,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tracker.  Sammy  had  not  yet  quite  decided  in  his  mind 
precisely  which  route  the  girl  had  taken.  The  ground  there- 
abouts was  hard  and  sunbaked,  and  even  the  iron  shoes  of  the 
horses  made  but  little  impression  upon  it.  The  tracker, 
therefore,  directed  that  the  party  should  stand  their  ground 
for  a  few  moments,  while  he  himself  went  down  to  the  creek 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  investigate  further.  There — to 
his  eyes,  at  all  events — the  trail  was  clearly  discernible. 
Presently,  to  his  great  and  unbounded  delight,  bare  footmarks, 
quite  a  number  of  them,  sliowed  up  more  distinctly  still  in  the 
soft,  oozy  earth  in  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

"  Aw-right,"  shouted  he  then,  "  come  on,  boss." 
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Vaulting  into  the  saddle,  Sammy,  the  black  tracker,  led  the 
party  off  at  a  trot.  As  the  ground  over  which  they  moved 
gradually  became  harder  while  proceeding  over  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  creek,  the  trail,  except  to  the  experienced  eyes 
of  the  tracker,  seemed  entirely  to  disappear.  Sammy,  how- 
ever, kept  gaily  on,  and  the  party,  asking  no  questions, 
followed  confidently  in  his  wake. 

"  She  rest  there  for  while,"  commented  the  half-caste, 
presently,  pointing  to  a  barely  perceptible  depression  in  the 
scanty  grass. 

On  and  on  they  went,  Sanmiy  ever  in  the  lead,  and  his 
followers  troubling  themselves  very  little  as  to  the  direction 
they  were  taking.  They  were  quite  content  to  follow,  recogniz- 
ing full  well  that,  after  all,  the  native  was  king  in  his  own 
country.  Not  a  white  man  could  touch  him  in  this,  his  own 
perfected  art  of  tracking.  The  party  was  therefore  in  good 
hands  now,  and  they  knew  it.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
Sammy  was  in  supreme  command,  and  his  followers  of  the 
white  civilization  mere  dependents  on  his  superior  skill. 
The  Rev.  John  Stead  could  not  help  but  reflect  on  this  point, 
and  he  smiled  to  himself.  It  rather  tickled  his  fancy  to  think 
that  Eraser's  "  devils  "  should  now  be  constituted  the  leaders 
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of  these  expeditionary  forces ,  and  that  upon  their  skill  devolved 
the  greater  burden  of  responsibility.  Sammy  was  whistling 
gaily,  and  growing  ever  more  jaunty  and  spirited.  The  way 
this  tracker  followed  the  "  trail "  was  a  revelation  for  the 
Bush  parson.  Not  a  footmark  or  tell-tale  impression  of  any 
kind,  either  on  the  hard-baked  earth  or  in  the  scanty  grass, 
could  he  himself  discern,  even  with  the  whole  of  his  powers 
of  observation  and  concentration  extended  to  their  utmost 
limit.  The  attitude  of  the  tracker,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
that  of  confidence  personified.  For  miles  at  a  stretch,  it 
seemed,  he  scarcely  even  troubled  to  glance  earthward. 

"  Just  look  at  him,"  said  the  astounded  Stead  to  his  com- 
panion, the  constable.  "  A  truly  wonderful  instinct,  indeed, 
is  that  with  which  these  fellows  are  endowed." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  second  nature  to  them,"  returned  Spiers.  "  Then, 
of  course,  you  must  remember  that  Sammy  is  on  the  trail  of 
one  of  his  own  kind.  Like  begets  like,  you  know.  He  can 
almost  forestall,  in  his  mind,  every  turn  and  twist  and  inten- 
tion of  the  native  girl,  as  he  goes  jauntily  along.  Yes,  the  old 
proverb  is  a  very  true  one,  is  it  not,  that  '  it  takes  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.'  " 

"  Well,  there's  something,  I  suppose,  in  that,"  admitted 
Stead.  "  The  black  tracker,  I  presume,  quite  unconsciously 
brings  his  imagination  into  play.  Versed  in  the  ways  of  his 
people,  I  quite  see  that  in  tracking  one  of  his  own  race  he  has 
at  his  command  a  veritable  mine  of  knowledge  which  would 
come,  instinctively,  to  his  aid." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,"  said  Spiers. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  the  parson,  "  I  should  say  that 
these  fellows  are  of  a  most  unimaginative  race  ?  Super- 
stitious, perhaps,  but  not  imaginative." 

"No,  you  are  wrong  there.  The  most  superstitious  people 
are  the  most  imaginative,  it  seems  to  me.    What  is  super- 
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stition  but  an  excessive  belief  in,  or  imagination  concerning 
certain  direct  agencies  of  superior  powers  in  the  direction  of 
the  occult  ?  " 

"  Bravo  I  "  cried  Stead.  "  I  believe  you  are  right.  After 
all,  superstition  is  comprised  of  awe  and  fear,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  unseen,  that  is,  either  with  Divine  or 
diabolic  agencies.  Well  then,  things  unseen,  in  order  to  be 
perceived,  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned  in  the  case  of 
enlightened  folk.  In  the  case  of  the  unenlightened,  the  only 
storehouse  from  which  to  draw  such  discernments  is  instinct 
or  the  imagination.  In  the  case  of  these  blacks,  I  suppose, 
sight,  instinct  and  imagination  are  all  inseparably  rolled  into 
one." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Spiers  who,  despite  his  one  intellectual 
flash,  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  out  of  his  depth. 

Mile  after  mile  went  by,  and  still  the  tracker,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  and  ease  of  bearing,  pursued  his  way.  At 
one  time  the  trail  led  through  a  tangled  thicket,  and  at 
another  time  through  a  patch  of  dense  forest;  now  up  hill, 
now  down  dale ;  still  he  kept  on.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter 
to  him  what  the  nature  of  the  country^or  of  the  soil  over 
which  they  passed  might  be. 

At  one  time  he  halted  to  give  his  followers  the  opportunity 
of  catching  him  up.  Then,  quite  simply,  he  volunteered  the 
information  :  "  She  and  piccaninny  sleep  there,  one  hour — 
mebbe  two."  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  baked 
earth  which,  to  other  eyes,  certainly  bore  no  trace  of  the  fact. 

"  How  you  know  ?  "  questioned  the  Bush  parson. 

"  Oh  !  me  spy  jus'  one  little  feller  fire  over  there.  No  need 
fire  when  walking.     Light  fire  only  when  stop." 

Stead  looked  and  saw  that  it  was  even  so.  A  small  fire, 
extinguished  apparently  some  hours  back,  had  been  kindled. 
The  fire  had  been  brushed  out  and  a  log  of  wood  gently  placed 
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over  the  spot  without,  however,  entirely  hiding  the  small  burnt 
patch.     But  it  had  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the  tracker. 

"  But  how  you  know  ?  "  persisted  Stead,  "  how  long  Minnie 
and  piccaninny  sleep  'em  there." 

"  Oh  !  dis  feller  only  little  fire,"  replied  Sammy.  "  Only 
big  enough  to  keep  'em  cold  out  for  little  while,  Minnie  tired 
feller  lumpin'  big  piccaninny.  She  take  'em  rest,  and  they 
get  'em  little  feller  sleep  one  hour,  mebbe  two,"  said  he,  con- 
cluding with  a  repetition  of  his  former  words. 

The  search  party  had  by  this  time  travelled  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles.  As  it  was  already  about  two  or  three  o'clock 
they  decided  to  have  a  snack  of  something  to  eat,  and  to  bait 
the  horses.  Their  steeds  were  first  seen  to.  Over  the  heads 
of  each  was  suspended  a  nose-bag  containing  a  ration  of  chaff 
or  finely  cut  hay.  Then  a  fire  was  lighted,  and  whilst  waiting 
for  the  '  billy  '  to  boil,  a  rug  was  spread  out  on  the  ground 
upon  which  the  men's  various  tucker  bags  were  deposited. 
Soon  all  set  to  with  ravenous  appetites  and  with  the  desire 
to  waste  as  little  time  as  possible. 

Within  the  space  of  a  brief  half  hour  they  were  off  once 
more  upon  the  trail.  For  several  hours  the  heat  of  the  sun 
had  been  terrific.  But  these  men,  who  through  years  had 
roughed  it  in  these  tropical  Northern  regions,  were  well  farmed 
and  acclimatized.  The  flies,  midges  and  mosquitoes  were 
the  chief  sources  of  trouble.  Some  of  the  party  had  fly-nets, 
and  these  they  suspended  from  the  rims  of  their  hats  and 
effectually  safeguarded  themselves  from  the  flies.  But 
these  fly-nets  were  not  unmixed  blessings.  A  midge,  or  some- 
times even  a  mosquito,  would  happen  to  penetrate  the  fine 
mesh,  and  then,  finding  escape  not  so  easy,  an  unholy  tickling 
and  buzzing  sensation  would  follow,  sufficient  almost  to  drive 
one  to  distraction. 

Now  and  again  as  the  party  urged  their  brumbies  forward 
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they  would  surprise  a  Bush  kangaroo,  or  a  wallaby.  In  the 
distance  they  twice  spotted  a  big  boomer  or  buck  kangaroo 
with  his  doe.  But  no  one  felt  inclined  to  give  chase,  or  even 
had  energy  enough  under  that  hot  blazing  sun  to  take  a  pot- 
shot at  the  'roos.  Even  had  they  felt  inclined,  the  chances 
were  that  Spiers  would  not  have  permitted  it.  They  were 
bent  on  pursuing  bigger  game.  The  task  they  had  in  hand 
would  probably  require  all  the  resources  of  physical  energy 
and  supplies  of  ammunition  they  could  muster,  before  they 
were  successfully  and  safely  through  with  it. 

Screaming  hordes  of  cockatoos  sometimes  passed  over  their 
heads.  The  screech  they  made  in  their  combined  forces  would 
have  done  justice  to  a  thousand  demons.  Gaily  coloured 
parrots,  guilars  and  finches  were  on  all  sides  to  be  seen  and 
heard  among  the  bushes.  But  it  is  possible  that  these  creatures, 
even  the  demoniacal  cockatoos,  scarcely  existed  at  the 
moment,  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  con- 
cerned, so  well  accustomed  were  they  to  such  sights  and  sounds, 
on  account  of  their  occasionally  long  sojourns  in  the  Bush. 

Mile  after  mile  the  trail  was  followed,  sometimes  at  an 
ambling  or  walking  pace,  and  sometimes  at  a  sharp  trot, 
according  as  the  nature  of  the  trail  permitted.  It  was  indeed 
evident  that  the  native  girl  had  lost  little  time  in  her  flight. 
She  had  the  advantage,  however,  of  a  good  sixteen  hours' 
lead  over  her  pursuers,  though  she  had  to  travel  on  foot  and 
was  hindered  by  having  to  carry  the  child.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  marvellous  that  she  had  been  able  to  cover  so 
much  ground. 

Most  of  the  country  the  party  traversed  abounded  in  rich 
pasturage.  The  two  previous  seasons  had  been  seasons  of 
prolonged  drought,  but  rains  which  had  fallen  a  month  or  two 
earlier  had  made  ample  amends.  Stead  on  one  occasion  drew 
the  constable's  attention  to  the  magnificence  of  these  grasses. 
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In  considerable  patches,  from  time  to  time,  the  pasturage 
stood  several  feet  in  height,  and  almost  entirely  hid  from 
view  one  horse  from  another. 

"  Yes,"  said  Spiers,  "  these  squatters  should  do  well  this 
year.  During  the  past  two  years  old  McLane  over  at 
'  Morina  '  has  lost  something  like  fifty  thousand  sheep  himself, 
on  his  own  station.  That  is  but  a  single  instance.  Harvey, 
Richardson  and  Carter  all  lost  their  tens  of  thousands.  But 
such  losses,  terrific  though  they  may  seem,  are  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  a  season  such  as  the  present." 

"  But  fifty  thousand  will  take  a  lot  of  making  up,"  demurred 
Stead. 

"  Yes  !  But  you  must  understand  that  the  present  season 
will  guarantee  practically  a  double  lambing  harvest.  It  is 
not  everywhere  that  you  can  get  two  lambings  a  year  from 
your  breeding  ewes.  The  chief  drawbacks  this  year  have 
arisen  from  the  inroads  of  the  blacks  and  the  wild  dingoes." 

"  Yes,  the  blacks  have  been  pretty  troublesome  of  late,  I 
know.  What  is  your  honest  opinion.  Spiers,  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  these  natives  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  admit,"  said  the  constable,  "  that  they  kill  chiefly 
for  food.  Sometimes,  however,  they  do  it  out  of  revenge 
and  pure  cussedness.  And  they  are  devils  when  they  get 
going.  But  "  (adroitly  changing  the  subject),  "  as  I  was 
about  to  say  concerning  the  squatters,  quite  apart  from  all 
the  set-backs  they  experience,  on  the  whole  they  are  on  a  very 
sound  wicket." 

"  My  oath  !  "  put  in  a  new  spokesman,  by  name  Charlie 
Davey.  "  They  feather  their  nests  all  right,  and  are  not 
always  over-scrupulous  how  they  do  it.  Sooner  or  later, 
anyhow,  they  generally  manage  to  retire  South  in  possession 
of  all  they  need  to  assure  themselves  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
more  than  sufiicient  to  outlast  their  own  span  of  life." 
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The  afternoon  was  drawing  on.  The  tracker,  though  he 
had  experienced  no  diflficulty  in  following  the  trail  during  the 
first  five  miles  of  travelling  after  lunch,  was  nevertheless 
constrained  from  time  to  time,  thereafter,  to  pause  and  call  a 
halt.  He  now,  once  more,  was  clearly  in  difficulties.  Round 
and  round  he  walked  in  ever  widening  circles  in  his  efforts  to 
pick  up  the  lost  trail. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  shouted  Spiers  laughingly,  as 
alternately  he  tapped  his  own  forehead  and  pointed  to  the 
shaggy  dark  locks  of  the  half-caste.  Sammy  understood 
perfectly  what  he  meant — an  aspersion  on  his  mental  equilib- 
rium. But  he  only  grinned  and  shook  his  head,  reciprocating, 
however,  by  similar  actions,  the  inferences  of  his  chief. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  quietly  urged  the  Bush  parson, 
who,  less  familiar  with  the  ways  of  trackers,  was  both  puzzled 
and  curious  as  a  result  of  the  hold-up.  It  appeared  to  him 
as  though  something  of  moment  was  happening.  Sammy 
was  no  longer  his  old  contained  self. 

A  sudden  cry  of  excitement  from  the  tracker  confirmed 
Stead's  opinion,  and  the  whole  party,  attracted  by  the  cry, 
rushed  to  where  the  half-caste  stood  in  wonderment  and 
perplexity. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


INTERCEPTED 


"  Look,  boss,"  Sammy  was  shouting,  "  many  feller  tracks 
eberywhere.  Big  mob  o'  black  fellers  come  dis  way  and  find 
'em  Minnie,  By  gar  !  me  tink  they  carry  off  Minnie,  too, 
along  side  o'  piccaninny." 

Upon  a  closer  examination,  this  shrewd  view  of  the  native 
seemed  only  too  well  founded.  Minnie,  apparently,  had  been 
intercepted  in  her  flight  by  a  considerable  mob  of  others  of 
her  ilk.  Whether  it  had  been  a  put-up  job,  prearranged  by 
the  girl,  as  some  were  inclined  to  think,  or  whether  the  girl, 
unwittingly,  had  faUen  into  the  hands  of  inimical  blacks, 
which  seemed  more  likely,  it  was  not  yet  possible  of  course 
to  determine.  After  a  full  half -hour's  search,  however,  a 
series  of  tracks  was  discovered,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be 
making  off  in  the  one  direction.  They  veered  off  sharply  to 
the  right,  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  trail  which  they  had 
previously  been  following. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  ab^ntly  inquired  the  constable  of 
no  one  in  particular.  "  Certain  disturbances  in  the  brush- 
wood, and  the  disordered  nature  of  the  footprints,  seem  to 
suggest  that  a  scuffle  has  taken  place."  This  latter  remark 
was  addressed  to  Stead  in  a  tone  of  interrogation,  as  though 
the  speaker  were  inviting  confirmation  of  his  views. 
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"  YeS;  this  doesn't  seem  to  indicate  an)'-thing  in  the  line 
of  a  put-up  job,"  returned  the  parson.  "  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  Minnie  had  put  up  a  pretty  fair  fight  for  it." 

Meanwhile  the  tracker  was  busy  following  up  the  bulk  of 
the  now  numerous  tracks,  and  great  excitement  prevailed 
presently  when  they  discovered  what  direction  they  were 
taking. 

"  Say,  boss,"  shouted  Sammy.  "  Big  feller  mob  run 
straight  for  station  of  old  man  Everard." 

"  So  that  was  it !  Minnie  has  been  intercepted  by  the 
fiends  and  desperadoes  who  fired  Everard's  station,"  mused 
Spiers.  "  It  certainly  appears  to  be  a  more  than  probable 
explanation.  What  do  you  make  of  it,  sir  ?  "  he  said, 
addressing  Stead  once  more. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  you,  constable.  Your 
hypothesis  is  borne  out,  too,  by  old  Nanny's  statement,  to 
Higgs,  as  to  the  time  when  Everard's  house  was  fired.  The 
two  events  would  fit  in  very  nicely,  I  should  imagine." 

So  reasoned  these  two  officially  responsible  leaders  of  the 
party  as,  still  following  in  the  wake  of  the  tracker,  they 
discussed  together  the  new  situation  which  had  arisen. 

"  The  main  question  now,"  said  Spiers,  "  if  the  recovery 
of  the  child  is  our  chief  goal,  is  as  to  whether  this  meeting 
with  the  blacks  was,  or  was  not,  a  part  of  a  deliberate  plan 
of  Minnie's  to  effect  a  disposal  of  the  child." 

*'  No,  I'll  stake  my  life  on  that,"  returned  his  companion. 
"  The  faithful  old  servant  could  have  had  no  wish  to  so 
dispose  of  her  little  charge.  What  would  be  her  incentive 
for  such  an  act  ?  No,  we  can  rule  that  out  as  even  a  possible 
hypothesis.  Minnie  is  innocent.  Of  that  I'm  sure.  Her 
actions,  I  admit,  seem  incomprehensible  to  me,  but  when  the 
truth  is  ultimately  known,  if  it  does  not  reflect  everlasting 
credit  upon  the  girl,  I'll — well,  I'll  eat  my  hat." 
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"  Personally,  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  constable.  "  At 
all  events,  we  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter  ere  the  day  is  spent." 

The  party  was  now  pressing  forward  swiftly  once  more. 

After  a  good  hour's  following  of  this  new  trail,  they  came 
within  sight  of  what  remained  of  Everard's  house.  Soon  they 
reached  the  spot  and  found  the  homestead  quite  deserted. 
They  were  visibly  disappointed,  for  they  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  pick  up  some  fresh  items  of  news  as  guidance  for  further 
movements. 

Fresh  wagon  tracks  were  noticed  upon  the  rough  road 
which  led  to  the  right  and  into  the  township.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  old  Everard  and  Nanny  had  already  been 
conveyed  to  safety.     So  far,  so  good. 

"  Well,  what  you  think,  Sammy  ?  "  said  Stead. 

"  I  think  big  feller  mob  we  bin  trackin'  come  along  o'  here 
and  make  'em  big  fire  of  house  aw-right,"  said  the  tracker. 
"  Then  I  think  they  make  for  their  lives,  big  feller  frightened. 
Only  two  or  three  mebbe  go  along  o'  boundary-riders'  shack, 
an'  spear  'em  poor  feller  white,  when  fas'  sleep.  I  think 
Minnie  and  piccaninny  taken  along  o'  big  feller  mob." 

"  We  should  experience  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
brutes,"  said  the  constable.  "  Eraser's  party  should  be 
well  on  their  tracks  by  now,  and  so  we  should  have  their 
horse-pads  to  guide  us.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  at  a 
gallop.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  overtake  them  before 
dark,  and  so  unite  our  forces." 

Having  picked  up  the  now  well-beaten  track  diverging 
sharply  to  the  left,  the  party  set  off  at  a  good  steady  canter. 
As  they  pressed  forward,  each  member  of  the  pursuing  force 
saw  to  the  priming  of  his  weapons,  to  have  them  ready  for 
instant  use  should  the  necessity,  which  seemed  more  than 
probable,  arise.     All  were  agreed  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
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importance  that  they  should  pick  up  the  main  expeditionary 
force,  if  possible,  before  nightfall.  During  the  present 
excited  and  murderous  state  of  the  blacks  it  would  be  unwise, 
to  say  the  least,  for  so  small  a  party  as  themselves  to  be  found 
stranded  in  the  Bush  by  night,  and  the  more  so  as  the  blacks 
were  sure  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  reprisals.  However,  as 
the  experienced  Bush  parson  remarked :  "  We  have  yet, 
thanks  to  the  time  of  year,  a  clear  three  hours  of  daylight 
before  us,  and  at  the  speed  we  should  be  able  to  travel  we 
should  find  little  difficulty  in  overtaking  the  advance  party 
before  dark." 

Speeding  up  a  little,  they  were  now  making  good  steady 
progress  at  a  leisurely  gallop.  Fortunately,  their  horses,  up 
to  this  point,  had  had  an  easy  time  of  it.  By  the  way  they 
chafed  at  their  bits  they  were  every  bit  as  eager  to  push  on 
as  were  their  riders.  Sammy,  once  more,  led  the  way,  and,  as 
had  been  contemplated,  no  difiiculty  was  experienced  in 
following  the  well-beaten  trail.  Two  hours  went  by — hours 
of  fairly  hard  riding — and  still  no  glimpse  of  the  main  party. 
A  third  hour  elapsed,  but  with  no  better  result.  The  sun  then 
began  to  dip  down  steadily  on  to  the  distant  horizon.  Down, 
down  it  sank,  an  immense  ruddy  ball  of  flame  in  a  cloudless 
but  salmon-tinted  sky.  With  that  great  orb  of  day  failing 
them,  the  spirits  of  the  party  were  sinking  too.  They  well 
knew  that  within  half  an  hour  after  their  friend's  disappearance 
over  yon  rim  of  another  world,  black  night  would  set  in, 
ushering"  in  with  it  the  chill  and  dampness  of  a  tropical 
"  nocturne." 

"  Oh  !  for  a  little  bit  of  English  twilight,"  brooded  Stead 
to  himself.  "  Why  is  this  glorious  land  of  sunshine  denied 
that  beauteous  spell  of  even'  which,  in  the  dear  homeland, 
lights  the  birds  to  their  nests,  and  breathes  a  heavenly  calm 
over  man  and  beast  ?  " 
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Aloud,  to  the  constable,  after  awaking  from  his  reverie,  he 
said  rather  abruptly  :  "  If  our  hopes  are  to  be  fultilled,  I'm 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  move  on  a  bit  faster." 

Thereupon,  at  a  word  from  Spiers,  the  party  spurred 
forward  on  the  trail  at  a  full  headlong  gallop,  completely 
alive  to  all  the  dreaded  and  discomforting  possibilities  afforded 
by  a  night  spent  in  the  forest  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  moment.  Even  the  kindUng  of  fires,  they  knew, 
would  be  discountenanced  by  their  leader.  It  would  be  too 
risky  a  business  in  view  of  the  danger  of  attracting  to  their 
camp  those  human  jackals,  the  blacks. 

On  first  setting  forth  from  Bumalup  they  had  been  so 
sanguine  of  the  success  of  their  enterprise  that  none  of  them 
had  made  provision  for  a  full  night  out  in  the  forest.  When 
at  last,  therefore,  the  ball  of  ruddy  flame  shot  over  the 
western  horizon,  their  hearts  sank  to  below  zero. 

However,  they  still  kept  on,  making  the  pace  as  hot  as  their 
now  tired  steeds  would  permit.  Some  of  the  party  endeavoured 
to  fake  a  certain  amount  of  gaiety,  but  this  did  not  last  for 
long.  It  betrayed  itself  as  too  obviously  forced.  Increasing 
difficulty  was  being  experienced  now  in  following  the  trail. 
Presently,  as  night  began  to  wrap  its  mantle  of  enveloping 
gloom  over  their  heads,  the  party  slowed  down  to  a  trot,  and 
the  trot  gradually  diminished  to  but  a  walking  pace.  Finally, 
perforce,  the  whole  party  dismounted.  Leading  their  horses, 
they  spread  themselves  out  in  an  endeavour  to  follow  up  the 
trail  on  foot.  After  proceeding  a  mile  or  two  thus,  however, 
Sammy  the  tracker  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"  No  good,  boss,"  he  said.     "  Can't  make  'em  out  no  longer." 

The  night  had  turned  inky  black.  From  somewhere, 
goodness  knows  where — one  can  never  tell  in  such  parts  of 
the  world — ominous  black  clouds  had  gathered  overhead  and 
a  storm  was  threatening.     The  stars  were  completely  hidden 
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from  view.  A  cold  westerly  wind  descended  upon  them  from 
the  sea. 

"  By  Gar  !  it's  cold  feller,"  said  Sammy,  as  he  stood  stock 
still,  helpless  to  aid  them  further,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
reins  of  his  steed.  He  shivered  as  he  spoke.  Presently,  as 
a  flash  of  lightning  momentarily  lit  up  the  scene  and  a  boom 
of  thunder  was  heard  overhead,  Sammy,  shaking  with  terror 
at  this  judgment  of  the  "  Debbil-Debbils,"  threw  himself 
flat  on  to  the  earth  and  uttered  a  yell  of  terror. 

"  Poor  misguided  beggar,"  commiserated  the  Bush  parson. 
"  Help,  O  God,  all  these  heathens  who  have  not  known  Thy 
Name,  and  fold  them  under  the  protection  of  Thy  Almighty 
wings,"  he  prayed. 

"  Well,  time  has  beaten  us,  constable,"  he  said  then. 
"  What's  the  next  move  ?  " 

"  Camp,"  moodily  reflected  the  constable,  "  as  best  we  can." 


CHAPTER  XIV 
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"  Yes,  time  has  beaten  us,  as  you  remark,  sir.  Time  !  relent- 
less, remorseless,  obdurate  !  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man  ! 
So  indeed  it  seems,  save  only  if  he  be  a  Joshua.  Is  that  right, 
sir  ?  " 

It  was  the  constable,  disappointed  and  chagrined,  who  thus 
ruminated  upon  these  hard,  cruel  facts.  ...  "  Save  only 
if  he  be  a  Joshua  !  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Stead  ?  It  was  Joshua, 
was  it  not  ?  Umph  !  I  thought  so — '  there  were  giants  in 
those  days  I  '  " 

"  Come,  cheer  up,  old  man,"  said  the  parson.  "  We're 
not  beat  yet.  I've  spent  many  a  night  in  the  Bush,  and  I 
suppose  you  have  too.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  lose  all 
faith  in  yourself,  nor  in  the  good  God  above." 

Though  he  tried  his  best  to  be  cheerful,  even  Stead  himself 
felt  that  same  very  desirable  attitude  of  mind — cheerfuhiess — 
entirely  alien  to  him  at  that  moment.  "  Here  we  are,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  a  good  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest 
homestead,  wrapped  in  the  inky  gloom  of  the  forest,  with  the 
Heavens  threatening  vengeance  above,  and  a  merciless  wind 
lashing  at  our  vitals  below.  What  may  not  be  lurking  to 
overwhelm  us  at  any  moment  among  the  shadows  of  these 
impenetrable  glades  ?     No,   there  are   no  shadows.    All  is 
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equally  dark  around  us.  So  much  the  better  for  those 
fiends  of  hell,  lurking  with  diabolical  intent  on  all  sides 
of  us,  savage  devils  of  the  primeval  forest  with  the  scent  of 
the  white  man's  blood  already  tingling  their  nostrils."  Then, 
half  aloud,  and  to  himself,  he  said  :  "  Come,  Stead,  old  man, 
you  must  pull  yourself  together."  This  immediately  he 
proceeded  to  do.  And  so  well  indeed  did  he  accomplish  his 
purpose  that,  ere  long,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  whole 
party  busily  to  work  making  what  preparations  were  possible 
for  their  night's  enforced  lodging  in  the  forest. 

Having  settled  upon  a  suitable  spot  for  camping,  one  and 
all  got  to  work  with  a  right  good  will.  They  first  saw  to  the 
horses.  These  were  given  the  last  ounce  of  provender  they 
had  brought  with  tlum.  For  neither  man  nor  beast  was 
there  water  to  be  found.  But  as  all  had  regaled  themselves, 
ten  miles  back,  from  the  somewhat  brackish  waters  of  a  creek, 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  tide  over  the  night  with  no  very 
great  discomfort  on  that  score.  The  chaff-sack-saddle-cloths 
were  tied  securety  over  the  rumps  of  the  horses,  and  finally 
the  horses  were  hitched  to  trees,  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
prevent  the  display  of  any  "  fireworks  "  among  them  during 
the  night. 

The  white  men  then  got  busily  to  work  securing  boughs 
and  branches  from  the  trees  wherewith  to  iniprovibc  for 
themselves  a  rough  Bush  shelter  or  hut,  very  much  in  the 
manner  they  had  learned  from  the  native.  Extending  the 
longer  branches  from  the  low  fork  of  a  tree,  so  that  the  bushy 
ends  rested  on  the  ground  in  a  semi-circle,  they  then  filled  up 
the  blank  spaces  around  and  overhead  with  a  profusion  of 
shorter  boughs.  This  rough  shelter  completed,  with  its  open 
front  protected  from  the  wind,  they  scattered  leaves  and 
rushes  over  the  floor  of  mother-earth  within,  mitil,  as  one  of 
their  number  remarked,  they  would  be  as  "  snug  as  a  bug  in  a 
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rug."  The  tracker  made  a  like  provision  for  himself  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Then  for  the  tucker  bags.  These  were  speedily  collected 
and  dumped  down  on  a  rug  on  the  floor  of  the  larger  hut, 
and  ere  long,  joking  and  chaffing  together  as  though  quite  at 
home,  they  all  partook  of  a  hearty  meal.  The  inevitable 
pipe  followed,  and  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  half-caste, 
huddling  themselves  together  to  get  what  warmth  they  could, 
they  laid  down  to  rest  till  the  morning.  After  the  fifty  odd 
miles  covered  during  the  day  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
John  Stead  could  get  off  to  sleep.  Over-fatigue,  both  physical 
and  mental,  kept  him  long  awake.  His  mind  was  filled  with 
anxious  solicitude  for  little  Kim  and  his  mother.  Wide 
awake  he  lay,  brooding  and  brooding  over  the  many  possible 
eventualities,  some  of  which  caused  him  to  shudder.  The 
other  members  of  the  party,  it  seemed,  were  all  sound  asleep. 
The  way  some  of  them  were  snoring  was  enough  to  wake  the 
dead.  But  on  the  still  night  air  without,  as  wide-eyed,  the 
Bush  parson  lay  deep  in  thought,  he  only  heard,  and  that  at 
intervals,  the  dismal  howl  of  the  dingo  or  the  shrill  screech 
of  a  night  owl.  He  had  long  been  accustomed,  however,  to 
such  sounds  as  these.  They  no  longer  worried  him  as  once 
they  had.  ...  At  length — it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning — he,  too,  closed  his  eyes,  and  soon  all 
thoughts  and  sounds  gave  place  to  restful  slumber. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken, 
nothing  untoward  happened  during  the  night.  Well  before 
sunrise  the  men  were  all  up  and  partaking  of  breakfast,  which 
comprised  all  but  the  very  last  of  their  provisions.  Ere  long, 
they  were  on  their  way  upon  the  trail  once  more.  Their 
steeds,  as  a  result  of  fatigue,  little  provender,  and  lack  of 
water,  were  sluggish  on  first  setting  out,  but  a  slow  jogging 
canter  did  not  unduly   extend  them.     Ere  the  riders  had 
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travelled  far  their  hearts  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  sight  of 
another  little  creek  or  gully,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  men 
and  beasts  alike  were  regaling  themselves  to  the  full.  Sammy 
was  growing  cheerful  now  with  the  anticipation  of  plenty  of 
excitement  ahead. 

"  No  big  feller  need  of  hurr^',"  he  said.  "  I  think  boss  not  very 
far  ahead.  We  soon  catch  'em  up.  Cold  yesser  night  I  By  Gar, 
yes  !    Me  one  feUer  shiver,  and  shake  'em  all  through  the  night." 

"  Garn,"  said  Spiers.  "  Sammy  only  shake  'em  with 
fright.     Black  fellow  no  shiver  with  cold." 

"  You  call  o'  me  black  fellow  !  "  exclaimed  the  somewhat 
ruffled  half-caste.  "  If  me  black  fellow  me  do  alle  sem  other 
black  fellows — kill  'em  white  man.  But  me  white  fellow,  or  alle 
sem,  nearly  white  fellow.  You  ask  Misser  Stead.  Him  good-feller. 

"  Quite  true,  Sammy,  you  nearly  white  fellow,"  said  Stead, 
perceiving  that  the  half-caste  was  really  nettled,  and  at  the 
same  time  bestowing  a  wink  on  the  constable. 

Poor  Sammy  !  In  reality,  his  father,  a  pure-blooded  savage, 
had  been  killed  by  a  raiding  party  which  had  set  out  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  white  woman  he  had  stolen  from  an 
outlying  homestead.  The  rescued  woman  became  the  mother 
of  Sammy,  and  as  the  little  chap  had  known  no  other  parent 
than  his  mother,  he  had  always  insisted  on  being  a  white  man. 
For  some  reason  half-castes  were  generally  better  trackers 
than  the  pure-blooded  natives.  They  were,  however,  in- 
ordinately lazy.  But  despite  this  drawback,  they  combined, 
with  the  native  instinct  and  cunning,  a  higher  degree  of 
intelligence.  Sammy's  face  was  really  more  black  than  white. 
His  hair,  too,  was  black  and  slightly  curly.  Curly  hair, 
however,  is  not  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  full-blooded 
Australian  aboriginae,  as  it  is,  for  instance,  of  the  African 
negro.  It  is  more  often,  perhaps,  straight,  and  in  hue  mouse- 
coloured,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  gin. 
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When  the  party  had  covered  about  five  miles  they  came 
upon  what  had  obviously  been  the  previous  night's  camping 
place  of  Eraser's  advance  party. 

"  So  the  black  devils  had  eluded  Eraser  up  to  this  point," 
said  the  constable. 

"  Evidently  so,"  returned  Stead.  "  But  we  surely  can't 
be  far  off  his  party  now.  With  our  combined  forces,  I'm 
thinking  it  will  take  us  all  our  time  to-day  to  overtake  the 
blood-thirsty  marauders.  I  guess  they  would  continue 
travelling  practically  all  through  the  night.  They  would 
waste  no  time ;  of  that  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Yes,  Ithey  must  have  just  managed  to  beat  Eraser  last 
night.  It  was  bad  luck.  However,  I  haven't  much  doubt 
personally,  but  that  we'll  nab  them  some  time  to-day." 

When  they  had  proceeded  a  further  couple  of  miles  Sammy 
suddenly  emitted  a  yell  of  excitement. 

"  Come  on,  Misser  Spiers,"  he  shouted.  "  I  see  one,  two, 
three  feller  mates,  alle  sem  us." 

"  Coo-ee,"  signalled  the  constable,  observing  for  himself 
some  members  of  the  advance  party.  The  familiar  Bush 
signal  was  immediately  returned.  Setting  off  at  a  short 
gallop.  Spiers'  party  soon  caught  up  Eraser's  men,  and  the 
two  forces  were  at  length  united. 

Eraser  was  astonished  beyond  measure  on  first  beholding 
his  subordinate. 

"  You  were  pretty  slippy  over  your  bit  of  the  contract," 
said  he  to  Spiers.  "  I  hope  you  found  the  poor  girl  all  right, 
and  her  little  charge." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  the  junior.  "  They're  on  ahead 
of  us  somewhere,"  he  hastened  to  report. 

"  What  I  With  this  mob  we're  after  ?  It's  impossible  ! 
Well,  well  I  What  the  holy  Moses.  .  .  .  These  devils  have 
been  leading  us  a  pretty  dance,  eh,  Mr.  Stead  ?     What  about 
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your  fine  girl,  Minnie,  now  ?  She  has  played  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  desperate  lot  of  fiends  the  devil  ever  herded 
together  for  many  a  day.  Wh}^  bless  my  soul,  to  think  of 
the  way  we've  been  hoodwinked.  It's  the  best  joke  I've  ever 
heard,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  He  finished  up  with  a  paroxysm  of 
prolonged  guffaws  of  enjo3Tnent,  his  fat  sides  rippling  with  the 
humour  of  the  situation. 

Stead  plainly  indicated  that  he  did  not  appreciate  Fraser's 
premature  judgment  of  the  native  girl. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Minnie  has  played 
into  the  hands  of  nobody,  on  purpose,  anyway.  You  are 
doing  her  an  injustice  by  making  such  an  inference,  and  so 
prematurely  pronouncing  what  amounts  to  an  accusation 
against  the  girl." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Stead,"  exclaimed  the  penitent  officer. 
"I'm  afraid  the  humour  of  the  situation  caused  me  to  outrun 
my  discretion.  But  can  you  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  native  servant  ?  To  my  mind  the 
evidence  seems  by  no  means  in  her  favour." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  returned  the  parson.  "  From  all 
indications  the  girl  was  intercepted  b}'  a  mob  of  blacks. 
Moreover,  it  seemed  to  us  that  she  put  up  a  very  creditable 
resistance  in  her  efforts  to  escape.  But  the  black  mob  was  a 
large  one.  We  tracked  them  to  Everard's,  so  that  it  is  the 
same  party  that  you  are  on  the  track  of  yourself.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  with  the  wiping  out  of  this  mob  we  should  be 
able  to  recover  Minnie  and  the  child,  imless  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  I'm  d d  !  "  hastily  ejaculated  the  C.C.,  noticing 

Stead's  hesitation.  "  Pretty  cool  of  them,  what !  Ah  !  ,  .  . 
suddenly  remembered  !  Your  story  would  account  for  this, 
then  ?  "  said  he,  holding  up  a  little  white  lace  collar  which  was 
somewhat  soiled.  "  Must  have  belonged  to  the  little  chap. 
Probablv  torn  from  his  neck  in  a  bit  of  a  scuffle.     We  dis- 
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covered  it  just  before  camping  last  night.     Poor  little  fellow." 
Stead  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  this  pathetic  little  piece 

of  fresh  evidence.    Then  tears  came  into  his  eyes.     "  By 

God  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  If  they  have  handled  him  roughly  .  .  ." 

but  he  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 
"  Forward,  men  !  "  shouted  the  officer. 


CHAPTER  XV 

TO  GRIPS  WITH  THE  DUSKY  HORDE 

The  news  brought  b}^  Spiers'  party  was  soon  the  common 
property  of  all  the  expeditionaries.  It  was  eagerly  discussed 
by  them  as  they  galloped  in  little  groups  of  threes  and  fours 
along  the  trail.  Moreover,  it  imparted  a  renewed  determina- 
tion among  them  to  speedily  bring  the  devils  they  were 
pursuing  to  justice.  On,  still  on,  they  raced,  with  one  idea 
uppermost  now  in  their  minds — to  wipe  out  of  existence 
these  incendiarists  and  cold-blooded  murderers.  This  latest 
evidence  of  their  villainy  had  added  the  last  straw  needed 
to  fire  their  hearts  with  the  lust  of  blood.  Jerking  the  reins 
of  their  steeds,  and  prodding  their  flanks  with  serviceable 
spurs,  they  one  and  all  tore  along  the  track  at  a  thundering 
pace. 

Presently  they  drew  up  at  a  water  hole.  Some  tell-tale 
evidence  convinced  them  that  the  natives  had  rested  there  a 
lew  hours  during  the  night. 

"  The  cursed  fiends  !  "  roared  Fraser,  "  They  were  quietly 
disporting  themselves  here  through  the  night  only  five  miles 

in  advance  of  our  camp.     D bad  luck,  I  call  it,  that 

darkness  setting  in  as  it  did.  With  another  hour's  daylight 
we  should  have  nabbed  them." 

"  Perhaps  it  has  so  happened  for  the  best,  sir,"  returned 
the  constable.  "  Anyhow,  they  can't  be  very  far  ahead  of 
us  now." 
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"  No,  perhaps  you're  right ;  smart's  the  word  again,  men  !  " 
Then,  in  the  best  of  humom*.  "  Tally  ho  !  Tally  ho  !  "  And 
off  they  sped  once  more. 

The  combined  force  nmnbered,  now,  about  thirty  men,  all 
well  armed  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  They  found  that, 
between  them  all,  with  care,  they  had  sufficient  food  with 
them  to  last  over  the  morrow.  "  Any'ow,"  Bill  Higgs 
remarked  as  they  discussed  the  question,  "  we  can  alius 
bring  down  some  'roos,  if  necessary,  to  fill  our  tuck-bags. 
But  the  horses,  I'm  thinkin',  will  have  to  be  'obbled  out  in 
future  to  get  what  pickin's  they  can,  when  we  strikes  camp. 
There's  not  ower  much  grass  just  'ere-abouts,  'tis  true,  and 
their  nozzle-bags  is  about  blowed  out." 

"  Thirty  men,  against  how  many  blacks  I  wonder  ?  " 
ventured  the  parson,  inexperienced  in  this  particular  business 
of  fighting. 

"  We'll  get  'em,  if  they're  a  thousand,"  retorted  Fraser. 
"  But  there  shouldn't  be  more  than  about  fifty  of  them  in 
this  mob,  judging  by  the  trail.  But  of  course  that's  all  we 
have  to  go  on  in  forming  an  estimate." 

"  We  should  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  them, 
then,  with  our  superior  long-distance  weapons  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  but  you've  got  to  take  into  consideration  their 
accursed  guerilla  mode  of  warfare.  The  devils  won't  come 
out  into  the  open.  They  spread  themselves  about,  and 
shelter  their  rotten  black  hides  behind  the  cover  amply 
afforded  by  the  Bush.  They  then  let  fly  at  you  from  all 
angles  with  their  spears  and  boomerangs.  They're  devilish 
cunning.  Then,  again,  remember  they  have  the  white  laddie 
in  their  possession.  If  they  see  they're  beat,  they'll  make 
a  use  of  him,  sure  as  guns,  sort  of  ransom  business.  But 
we'll  do  for  'em,  never  fear.  We'll  kill  as  many  of  the  devils 
as  we  can,  and  bring  back  the  remainder  for  the  gallows." 
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That  Fraser  was  burning  to  have  a  go  at  them  Stead  could 
see  only  too  plainly.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  chief 
was  more  than  ordinarily  justified  in  this  case.  In  his  own 
mind  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  parson  determined 
to  refrain,  as  far  as  was  possible,  from  drawing  blood  himself. 
His  one  and  only  concern,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  was 
the  rescue  of  little  Kim  Goddart  and  the  nurse.  For  the 
saving  of  them  only  would  he  draw  his  weapon  if  called  upon 
so  to  do.  But  in  their  defence  he  was  prepared  to  kill  a 
hundred  blacks  if  necessity  so  required  it. 

'*  You  never  know  where  those  d boomerangs  will 

land  you,"  said  Fraser  presently.  "  In  their  curving  flight 
they  might  take  anyone.  But  we'll  give  'em  pepper,  and  rub 
the  salt  in  too  if  we  get  half  a  chance.  No  mercy  this  time, 
my  friend." 

On,  on  they  sped  towards  their  quarry.  The  mouths  of 
the  horses  dripped  foam,  and  their  perspiring  hides  glistened 
in  the  sunlight.  The  day  was  a  hot  one.  The  thunder  clouds 
of  the  night  before  had  rolled  and  drifted  by  without  shedding 
so  much  as  a  drop  of  rain. 

Suddenly,  an  order  rang  out  from  the  chief :  "  Spread  out, 
lads,  and  have  your  rifles  ready  !  We'll  give  'em  no  broad- 
sides. Every  man  for  himself !  Shoot  to  kill,  until  they 
surrender  !  " 

The  three  black  trackers  of  the  party  now  fell  to  the  rear. 
Clever  and  cunning  as  is  their  breed,  the  half-caste  is  a  coward 
at  heart,  and  these  were  all  half-castes — despite  the  familiar 
designation  "  black-tracker "  which  is  common  among  all 
engaged  in  the  service.  These  three  fellows  in  their  cunning 
logic  assumed  that,  being  no  longer  required  for  actual  tracking 
purposes,  they  had  now  concluded  their  part  of  the  business. 
The  quarrel  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  no  longer 
concerned  them.    Accordingly  they  took  very  good  care  not 
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to  expose  their  carcases  to  the  threatened  dangers  ahead 
any  more  than  was  necessary. 

Presently  a  further  order  came  from  the  leader  :  "  At  the 
first  sign  of  the  enemy,  lads,  all  prepare  to  dismount  !  At 
the  order  '  dismount  '  the  three  trackers  and  Willis  take 
over  the  horses  and  dogs  !     The  remainder  take  cover !  " 

"  We'll  run  no  risks,"  explained  the  chief  to  Stead  who, 
riding  at  his  side,  was  rather  astonished  at  these  unexpected 
orders.  He  had  expected  some  such  bold  move  as  that  detailed 
in  "  The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  But,  on  the  contrary, 
as  Fraser  went  on  to  explain  :  "  if  these  devils  stand  their 
ground  at  our  approach,  we'll  fight  them  in  their  own  way, 
guerilla  fashion,  taking  what  cover  we  can  and  so  save  our 
horses.  Should  they  try  to  escape  at  our  approach  and  make 
a  bolt  for  it,  we'll  get  'em  on  the  run  from  the  saddle.  But 
I  guess  they  won't  expose  themselves  in  this  way.  Gad  ! 
look  there  !  " 

"  Dismount !  Cover  I  and  snipe  'em  lads  !  Horses  to  the 
rear  !  "  shouted  the  leader  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  a  hail  of 
spears  whistled  and  twanged  over  the  heads  of  the  party. 

Not  a  black  figure  had  yet  appeared  anywhere.  But  the 
pursuers  were  well  prepared  for  such  an  eventuality.  Sudderdy 
though  the  attack  had  commenced,  it  met  with  an  instant 
response.  Dismounting  in  a  second,  the  whites  immediately 
took  cover  and  discharged  a  single  volley  in  the  direction 
whence  the  spears  had  come. 

The  region  in  which  the  sa\ages  had  taken  their  stand 
was  a  densely  wooded  one,  fringing  a  plain.  The  trees  and 
thick  scrub  afforded  them  an  abundance  of  shelter  and 
protection  from  behind  which  to  wield  their  weapons  of 
warfare — crude  weapons,  perhaps,  yet  within  range,  effective 
and  deadl}-. 

Soon  there  commenced  a  battle  royal,  with  scarce  a  fonn 
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visible  on  either  side.  Spear  after  spear  was  hurled  with 
increasing  violence  at  every  white  face  which  dared  show 
itself.  VoUey  after  voUey  poured  forth  from  the  deadlier 
rifles  at  every  show  of  presumption  or  mistimed  zeal  on  the 
part  of  a  savage.  But  the  superiority  of  the  rifle  and  shot-gmi 
over  the  antiquated  weapons  of  this  prehistoric  people  never 
showed  to  better  advantage  than  now.  The  very  act  of 
wielding  a  spear  necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  exposure 
of  the  body,  and  the  motion  of  the  arms  and  body  of  the 
thrower  betrayed  his  hiding  place.  Thirty  pairs  of  eyes,  or 
thereabouts,  were  concentrated  on  those  trees  and  bushes 
whence  the  spears,  from  time  to  time,  were  hurled. 

It  often  happened,  therefore,  that  the  lead  from  an  attacker's 
weapon  had  found  its  mark  ere  the  spear  had  quitted  the 
upraised  arm  of  his  antagonist.  One  after  another  of  the 
natives  was  being  sniped  in  this  fashion.  One  after  another 
they  fell,  giving  vent  to  a  blood-curdling  yell  in  their  death 
agonies,  save  only  when  a  bullet  found  a  more  vital  spot  and 
silenced,  suddenly  and  for  ever,  its  victim. 

Behind  good  cover  the  whites  stood,  or  lay  prone  on  their 
bellies,  with  their  eyes  duected  along  the  baiTels  of  their 
weapons,  searching  for  a  sign  of  a  dusky  face  or  an  upraised 
arm.  They  were  as  cool  as  a  score  and  a  half  of  well-befoliaged 
cucumbers,  and  just  as  motionless.  Not  a  muscle  of  their 
bodies  relaxed,  save  momentarily,  after  a  periodical  pressing 
of  the  trigger.  And  no  movement  in  the  simple  process  of 
pressing  that  relentless  trigger  was  sufficient  to  provide 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  target  for  the  foe. 

The  young  parson,  so  far,  had  managed  to  stand  by  his 
resolution  not  to  draw  blood.  As  a  non-combatant,  therefore, 
he  took  shelter  with^his  companions,  and  managed  to  keep 
one  eye  open  for  the  little  there  was  to  be  seen  of^the  foe. 
That  this  was  a  cold-blooded  method  of  warfare  he  was 
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beholding  he  could  not  deny.  But  that  it  was  the  surest  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  best,  he  was  fully  convinced. 
He  detested  the  sight  of  it  all,  yet  recognized  that  it  was 
inevitable.  Conflicting  emotions  stirred  within  his  breast. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for 
these  blacks.  If  they  had  been  rightly  treated  in  the  past 
this  sort  of  thing  would  surely  not  have  happened.  Yet 
there  was  his  ever-present  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  little 
child  upon  which  so  much  depended.  He  could  not  resist, 
therefore,  a  smile  now  and  again  as,  watching  and  waiting 
in  his  concealment,  he  quietly  took  note  of  how  things  were 
going. 

"  Fraser  is  a  wise  old  bird,"  he  mused.  "  He  has  completely 
outwitted  these  fellows  at  their  own  game.  Not  a  single 
white  casualty  yet  so  far  as  I  know.  I'll  wager  those  duskies 
are  thoroughly  mystified.  They  won't  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
if  they  stick  at  this  game.  They  doubtless  thought  at  the 
outset  that  the  whites  would  attack  them  from  the  saddle. 
You  were  not  born  yesterday,  Fraser,  old  man,  I  can  see." 

The  grim  silent  watcher  as  he  thus  mused  quietly  to  himself 
was  keeping  count  as  best  he  could  of  the  casualties  on  the 
opposing  side.  He  had  already  coimted  twelve  natives  who, 
with  agonizing  yells,  had  thrown  up  their  arms  in  the  death 
grip.  There  may  have  been  others  in  addition  to  these,  but 
twelve,  at  all  events,  had  gone  on  their  long  journey. 

Lo  and  behold  !  Had  some  transmission  of  thought  taken 
place  ?  Be  that  as  it  may.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
blacks  were  adopting  tactics  in  accordance  with  Stead's 
recent  Une  of  thought.  Plainly  mystified,  they  were  preparing 
to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  Perhaps  they  hoped  thereby  that  their 
enemies  might  be  persuaded  to  take  to  the  saddle  in  pursuit 
of  them.  An^-way,  bolt  they  did,  and  sharp  came  Fraser's 
order.     "  At  'em,  boys  I    Never  mind  the  horses  !  " 
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The  fight  then  resolved  itself  into  a  headlong  flight  and 
purbuit,  with  all  the  odds  still  in  favour  of  the  pursuers. 

"  Good  old  Fraser,"  shouted  the  parson  enthusiastically. 
"  You  managed  that  wonderfully.  Got  them  still  at  their 
o\\n  game,  and  still  at  a  disadvantage." 

One  after  another  the  duskies  ventured  to  face  about  and 
hurl  their  weapons  upon  the  whites,  to  stem  the  tide.  But 
one  after  another  they  bit  the  dust.  A  few  casualties,  how- 
ever, occurred  among  the  ranks  of  the  pursuers  as  a  result 
of  this  desperate  effort  of  the  blacks  to  stem  the  onslaught. 
But  these  were  few  in  comparison. 

Forward  and  ever  forward  were  the  natives  driven.  Their 
dusky  skins  could  now  clearly  be  seen  flitting  from  tree  to 
tree  among  the  forest  glades.  But  alas,  for  them  !  The 
belt  of  Bush  was  beginning  to  thin  out  a  bit.  They  y^ate 
advancing  on  the  outer  fringe  which  abutted  on  to  the  plaii^. 
Trapped  !  No  other  word  for  it.  They  could  turn  neither 
to  left  nor  right.     Relentlessly  on,  on  they  were  driven. 

Finally,  the  natives  themselves,  realizing  their  predicament, 
hesitated.  They  began  to  jabber  in  sharp  gutteral  tones 
among  themselves.  This  is  no  doubt  what  they  were  saying  : 
"  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  face  about  and  make  the  most 
of  what  little  shelter  still  remains  to  us."  Their  actions,  at 
least,  implied  such  an  interpretation  to  their  jabbering. 

Suddenly,  at  all  events,  in  a  wide  spread-eagled  formation, 
they  faced  sharply  round  on  their  pursuers,  and  made  a  last 
desperate  onslaught  upon  them.  No  longer  seeking  cover, 
they  made  straight  for  and  hurled  themselves  on  their  enemies, 
relying,  apparently,  on  sheer  brute  force  and  numerical 
superiority.  Yelling  their  blood-curdling  war-cries,  and  uith 
spears  raised  aloft,  ready  to  strike,  on  they  came  like  a 
thousand  demons  suddenly  let  loose  from  Hell. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  GALLANT  BUSH   PADRE 


The  hand-to-hand  encounter  was  furious  and  bloody.  The 
savages,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  as  it  were,  were  now 
desperate.  They  strove  to  strike  terror,  with  every  art  and 
ruse  of  which  they  were  past-masters,  into  the  hearts  of  their 
white  opponents.  Demoniacal  in  their  pent-up  fury,  they 
were  the  characterization  of  so  many  devils  incarnate.  Yelling 
themselves  hoar.se,  they  leapt  madly,  frantically  upon  their 
enemies,  brandishing  their  weapons  as  they  held  them  aloft 
with  upraised  arms  to  strike  them  quiveringly  into  the  vitals 
of  their  relentless  foe. 

But  the  white  men  calmly  held  their  ground.  Their  very 
coolness  exasperated  the  savages,  whose  diabolical  war-cries 
were  a  mere  waste  of  breath.  Trigger  after  trigger  discharged 
its  deadly  messenger  of  death  into  the  bodies  of  many  a 
wretched  savage.  So  long  as  the  magazines  held  out  the 
whites  undoubtedly  held  the  upper  hand.  But,  unfortunately, 
only  a  few  of  the  whites  were  possessed  of  magazines.  The 
firearms  of  the  majority  consisted  merely  of  double  and  single 
breech-loaders,  while  others  of  them  had  naught  but  the 
antiquated  muzzle-loader.  The  constant  necessity  of  loading 
and  re-loading  became  decidedly  difficult  with  the  foe  bearing 
right  down  upon  them.    Consequently,  after  the  first  few 
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desperate  moments  of  the  onslaught,  the  two  sides  became 
more  and  more  on  equal  terms. 

"  At  'em,  boys  !     Give  'em  hell !  "  shouted  Fraser. 

And  "  at  'em  "  they  did.  Those  with  magazineless  firearms 
used  their  weapons  now  as  clubs  wherewith  to  dash  out  the 
brains  of  their  opponents.  The  natives,  some  with  spears, 
others  with  boomerangs  and  nulla-nullas,  many  holding  in 
front  of  them  long  fantastically  painted  wooden  shields  to 
protect  their  bodies,  continued  to  hurl  themselves  desperately, 
ceaselessly,  upon  their  hated  enemies,  jabbing  with  their  long 
pointed  and  barbed  spears,  clubbing,  kicking,  yelling  and 
cursing. 

In  the  meantime  the  parson  still  kept  his  vigil  and  stayed 
his  hand.  He  could  persuade  himself  of  no  justification,  as 
yet,  for  any  interference  on  his  part.  But  something  was 
troubling  him — something  which  now  kept  his  faculties  more 
on  the  alert  than  previously.  More  than  once  he  thought 
he  had  detected  above  the  din  of  the  conflict  a  strangely 
familiar  cry.  It  had  seemed  far  off  and  he  was  not  certain 
about  it.  He  strained  his  ears,  therefore,  in  an  anxious 
endeavour  to  catch  a  repetition  of  the  sound  above  the  noise 
of  the  inferno  raging  ahead. 

Ah  !  there  it  was  again,  faint,  but  this  time  unmistakable. 
He  no  longer  hesitated  even  a  second.  Whipping  from  his  hip- 
pocket  the  revolver  he  always  carried  on  his  long,  lone  journeys 
through  the  Bush,  he  dashed  out  towards  the  struggling, 
fighting  mass  of  belligerents,  to  force  his  way  through  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood  beyond,  whence  it  seemed  the  familiar  cry 
had  emanated.  Barring  his  way  with  upraised  spear,  one 
dusky  foeman  bit  the  dust,  with  a  ballet  through  his  heart. 
Into  the  black  face  of  another  he  fired  point-blank.  Grabbing  the 
menacing  spear  of  a  third,  he  jerked  it  aside  and  kicked  its  owner 
to  the  groimd.     He  was  now  very  nearly  through  the  mel^e. 
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But  just  as  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  reUef  a  barbed  spear  from 
behind  got  him  in  the  shoulder.  It  all  but  sent  him  reehng 
in  the  direction  of  his  last  victim.  Urged,  however,  by  an 
impelling  consciousness  of  all  that  depended  on  his  effort, 
he  regained  his  equilibrium  and  self-control.  Seizing  hold 
of  the  dangling  spear  with  a  mighty  wrench,  which  caused 
him  to  writhe  in  agony,  he  managed  to  snap  it  in  two  within 
a  few  inches  of  his  shoulder.  Then  forward  he  rushed  once  more 
in  the  direction  whence  there  came  the  familiar  agonized  cry 
which  by  now  had  grown  louder  in  volimie  and  more  insistent. 

Presently  a  ghastly  sight  confronted  him.  For  a  second 
he  stood  dumbfounded,  horrified.  Just  a  few  yards  in  front 
of  him  he  beheld  Minnie.  She  was  pinned  to  a  tree  by  means 
of  spears  which  pierced  her  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict 
upon  the  helpless  girl  agonies  of  torment  without  mortally 
wounding  her.  As  the  parson,  horrified  by  the  spectacle, 
chanced  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  girl,  he  beheld  a  huge  war- 
painted  savage  holding  aloft  a  small  bundle  of  mortality 
in  the  act  of  dashing  it  upon  the  rock-strewn  ground  at  his 
feet.  Forth  flashed  his  weapon  in  an  instant,  and  the  un- 
suspecting savage  lurched  forward  heavily  to  the  ground, 
emitting  an  ear-splitting  yell  as  he  did  so.  The  savage, 
writhing  on  the  ground  rolled  over  once,  twice,  thrice,  and 
then,  with  a  final  gasp,  lay  silenced  for  ever. 

Stead  bounded  forward  to  gather  the  little  bundle  in  his 
arms.  To  his  great  joy  and  relief  he  found  that  the  child, 
beyond  a  few  bruises  from  the  fall,  was  unhurt.  That  Kim 
should  be  alive  at  all,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  a 
miracle  to  him.  With  no  loss  of  time.  Stead  next  proceeded 
to  extricate  the  black  nurse  from  her  awful  predicament. 
Minnie  had  already  sunk  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
Having  released  her,  he  conveyed  both  nurse  and  child  a 
considerable  distance  away  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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Suffering  excruciating  agonies  himself  on  account  of  his 
wound  he,  nevertheless,  managed  to  deposit  his  human  load 
well  away  from  the  scene  of  conflict  into  the  midst  of  some 
thick  scrub.  Then,  as  a  result  of  his  long  sustained  effort, 
he  himself  sank  into  unconsciousness. 

The  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  between  the  whites 
and  the  savages  had  in  the  meantime  just  about  come  to  an 
end. 

"  Well  done,  lads  !  "  roared  Fraser,  pausing  for  the  first 
time  to  wipe  his  brow  with  his  shirt  sleeve.  "  Look  out  for 
that  devil  there,  Higgs  !  "  indicating  to  the  man  spoken  to  a 
savage  who,  in  his  last  gasp,  had  raised  his  club  behind  Higgs' 
back.  "  That's  it.  He  won't  trouble  us  further,  I'm  thinking. 
Now,  lads,  just  secure  the  remnants  of  the  mob  who  can  still 
draw  breath,  and  then  for  a  spello  !  " 

The  fight  had  resulted,  almost,  in  a  clean  wipe-out  of  the 
dusky  horde.  Only  twelve  of  their  entire  number,  so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  still  remained  alive,  and  some  of  these 
would  not  outlive  the  day.  Two  or  three  only  had  been  taken 
captive  unhurt.  These,  during  the  hand-to-hand  conflict, 
had  been  gripped  by  the  throat  by  one  or  another  of  their 
white  antagonists,  and  been  dragged  roughly  out  of  the 
general  mel^e  to  one  side.  They  now  lay  securely  trussed 
with  ropes,  writhing  and  spitting  defiance  still  into  the  faces 
of  their  hated  captors. 

The  chief  constable,  gashed  and  bleeding  from  innumerable 
minor  wounds  all  over  his  body,  stood  calmly  looking  down 
now  upon  the  frightful  scene  of  carnage.  Since  the  cessation 
of  hostihties  he  had  had  to  order  the  merciful  despatching 
of  a  half-dozen  natives  who  were  mortally  wounded  and  were 
suffering  untold  agonies  to  no  purpose.  He  had  seen  to  the 
comfort  of  his  own  wounded — Spiers,  his  assistant,  being 
among    the    niunber — and    had    ordered    what    immediate 
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attention  was  possible  to  be  given  them.  So  far  as  it  was 
yet  possible  to  ascertain  his  own  casualties  numbered,  in  all, 
seven  dead,  and  thirteen  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 
"  A  heavy  toll,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  There  will  be 
some  sad  homes  on  our  return.  But  it  had  to  be.  It  will  be 
a  lesson  to  these  swines  of  savages,  anyhow  1  " 

After  a  brief  "  spello  "  under  the  soothing  influence  of  a 
peaceful  pipe,  the  able-bodied  of  the  party  once  more  got 
busily  to  work,  searching  for  and  burying  beneath  mounds  of 
bushes  the  dead  carcases  of  the  natives,  of  which  they  had 
been  ordered  to  keep  careful  account  as  to  the  precise  number. 
This  gruesome  task  took  the  few  available  hands  a  considerable 
time  to  accomplish,  for  the  dead  bodies  were  spread  over  a 
considerable  area  of  the  forest. 

The  chief,  while  awaiting  the  report  of  his  men — he  was  too 
weak  to  be  of  any  assistance  himself — sank  down  upon  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  his  own  dead.  "  Poor  old  Bolton," 
he  murmured.  "  Hard  luck,  old  man  !  You  were  well  in 
the  thick  of  it,  but  too  reckless."  He  then  ran  his  eye  over 
them  all  in  turn — Bolton,  Purdy,  Mackenzie,  Smith,  Todd, 
Boyle  and  Hammersley.  "  All  good  fellows,"  he  continued. 
"  Well,  they've  died  in  a  good  cause,  and  they  shall  have  an 
honourable  burial.  There'll  be  something,  too,  to  com- 
memorate their  sacrifice  in  this  day's  work  if  I  can  manage 
it.  How  runs  the  old  phrase  ?  Ah !  yes  :  '  Pro  bono  publico,' 
a  fitting  inscription  for  it." 

The  men  engaged  upon  the  unsavoury  task  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  returned  at  length  from  their  grim  labours.  They 
reported  having  "  buried  "  forty-three  dead  natives. 

"  Good,"  said  Fraser.  "  Let  me  see,  with  the  half-dozen 
captives,  that  brings  the  total  tally  to  forty-nine.  Not  a  bad 
day's  work,  eh,  Higgs  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  that  individual.     "  But  we  were  lucky 
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in  being  provided  with  a  good  stock  of  ammunition.  Thtse 
devils  can't  face  the  powder." 

"  No,  but  I  must  say,  when  they  were  hard  put  to  it  they 
put  up  a  passing  good  show  at  close  quarters."     Then, 

"  Muster  all  our  fellows  again,  Coull !  We  must  make 
quite  sure  we've  accounted  for  them  all." 

Coull  turned,  and,  using  his  lungs  to  good  purpose,  very 
soon  succeeded  in  assembling  the  party  together,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  Willis,  the  trackers,  and  the  parson. 
They  were  still  under  the  impression  that  the  latter  was  with 
the  horses.  In  the  thick  of  the  mel6e  no  one  had  had  time 
to  notice  his  daring  exploit. 

"  Well,  we  must  be  making  tracks  soon,"  said  the  chief. 
"  With  a  bit  of  luck  we  should  be  able  to  get  as  far 
as  our  last  night's  camp  before  dark.  Bring  the  horses  over, 
men  !  " 

Several  turned  to  do  his  bidding  and  immediately  set  off 
in  a  direction  which  made  for  the  point  at  which  the  fight 
had  begun.  It  was  a  fnll  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  they 
hastened  along,  eager  to  be  on  the  homeward  track  again. 
Having  covered  about  a  mile  of  the  distance  they  stopped 
and  cooeed,  making  the  silent  woods  ring  with  the  echoes  of 
the  shrill  penetrating  call.  Some  cooees  were  returned  in 
answer,  a  good  mile  away  it  seemed  to  them.  Hurrying  forward 
again,  they  at  length  came  upon  the  horses  and  those  detailed 
to  look  after  them,  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  spot  where  the 
original  brush  with  the  natives  had  taken  place. 

"  Hello  there,  Willis !  "  shouted  Coull,  espying  that 
individual.     "  All  right  ?  " 

"  Right  as  rain,"  was  the  answer.     "  How's  things  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  we've  about  cleaned  'em  out  tliis  time.  Just  buried 
about  forty-three  of  the  devils'  carcases,  and  secured  half-a- 
dozen  real  live  'uns  as  souvenirs.    But  we've  lost  seven  of 
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our  own,  worse  luck,  and  thirteen  wounded  .  .  ."  detailing 
the  names  of  their  unfortunate  mates. 

"  Poor  fellows  !  "  ejaculated  Willis.  "  But  there  must  have 
been  something  doing,"  he  added,  chagrined  at  not  having 
been  in  the  thick  of  it  himself. 

"  Well,"  returned  his  mate,  "  I  suppose  we  must  be  getting 
back  with  the  horses.  Guv'nor  wants  to  make  our  last  camp, 
if  possible,  before  dark.    Where's  Mr.  Stead  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Stead  !  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  hereabouts. 
I  thought  he  was  in  the  thick  of  it  with  you  fellows." 

"  Good  God  !  I  hope  nought's  happened  to  the  padre. 
Boss  thought  he  had  remained  with  you  and  the  trackers. 
Come  along,  then,  we'd  better  get  a  move  on." 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  brumbies  stampeded  when  the  music 
got  going  this  morning,"  volunteered  Willis.  "  They  were 
youngsters,  I  think.  Not  used  to  it.  I  daresay  they'll  make 
tracks  for  home." 

Having  mustered  the  horses,  it  was  not  long  ere  they 
had  returned  to  report  to  Fraser.  "  All  well,  sir,  except 
for  a  couple  of  youngsters  which  broke  away,"  Coull  said  to 
the  chief.  "  But  Willis  knows  nought  of  Mr.  Stead,  sir. 
He  thought  the  padre  was  amongst  the  firing  party." 

"  And  you've  seen  nothing  of  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  and  we  didn't  find  him  among  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  . 
the  dead,  sir." 

"  My  God  !  "  ejaculated  the  chief.     "  I  hope  he's  safe." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

KIM   RETURNS  THE  COMPLIMENT 

"  I  MIGHT  have  known,"  thought  Fraser,  "  that  Stead  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  could  not  refrain  from  being  in  the  thick 
of  it.  Of  course,  in  a  way,  he's  the  black  man's  friend.  He 
champions  their  cause,  and  makes  no  bones  about  it  either. 
But  then,  he's  just.  Even  one's  friends  can  be  in  the  wrong 
sometimes.  My  friend  would  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
swarthies  on  this  occasion.  I  wonder  what  can  have  become 
of  him  !  Perhaps  he's  gone  off  on  his  own  in  search  of  the 
nurse  and  the  little  boy.  Small  luck  he'll  have,  I'm  afraid. 
It's  very  strange  that  we've  seen  nought  of  those  two  !  Well, 
I  must  get  my  good  men  on  a  hunt  round." 

"  Willis,  call  the  trackers  and  a  half-dozen  men  !  Get 
them  together,  mounted  !  As  you've  been  out  of  the  fun 
to-day,  I'll  place  you  in  charge  of  the  little  party,  and  I  want 
you  to  hunt  up  Mr.  Stead,  and  see  if  you  can  get  any  news 
of  Minnie  and  little  Kim.  From  Spiers'  report  this  morning, 
these  two  should  be  somewhere  hereabouts." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

The  little  party  soon  set  out.  They  scoured  the  country 
in  all  directions,  cooeeing  as  they  went  along.  There  was  no 
response,  however,  and  no  sign  of  the  missing  trio.  Being 
mounted,  the  searchers  were  enabled  to  get  over  a  good  big 
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slice  of  the  country  in  quick  time.  An  hour  went  by,  but  still 
no  success  attended  their  efforts. 

One  of  their  number  was  then  detailed  off  to  return  and 
report  to  the  Guv'nor. 

"  By  God  !  "  exclaimed  he,  on  receiving  the  report  of  the 
failure  to  discover  Stead,  the  little  bo}'  and  Minnie.  "  We 
shan't  stir  an  inch  from  here  till  we  find  them,  if  we  have  to 
wait  a  week.  Tell  Willis  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  till  he 
finds  them.     We  can't  afford  to  lose  such  a  man." 

"  Right,  sir." 

Another  hour  went  by,  and  then  another.  Still  no  success. 
Already  the  sun  had  shot  its  bolt  and  darkness  was  quickly 
setting  in.  Still  another  hour  went  by.  Darkness  had 
descended  upon  the  little  party.  As  on  the  preceding  night, 
black  clouds  obscured  the  sky.  The  searchers  could  scarce 
see  their  horses'  heads,  but  they  persevered,  fumbling  and 
stumbUng  about  in  the  darkness  of  the  tangled  and  sombre 
bush. 

"  Well,  it's  no  good,  mates,"  at  length  said  Coull,  who  was 
of  the  party.  "  We've  made  enough  noise  and  clatter  to 
awaken  the  dead.  If  the  padre  had  been  within  hearing 
distance  he  would  surely  have  made  the  fact  known  to  us  long 
ere  now,  and  we've  covered  a  pretty  wide  area.  If  the  poor 
fellow's  dead,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  him  to-night. 
Not  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  There's  only  one  thing  for  it, 
Willis.  We'll  have  to  give  it  up  for  the  night,  and  have 
another  turn  round  in  the  morning." 

All  agreed  to  this  suggestion,  and  Willis  very  reluctantly 
gave  up  the  search. 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  we  can  do,"  he  returned  at  length. 
"  We've  done  all  that's  possible  for  the  night.  Right  about 
turn,  you  fellows  !  " 

One  and  all  were  deeply  touched  at  tha  sense  of  their 
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failure.  Stead  had  always  been  a  real  man's  man  among 
them.  From  time  to  time  he  had  proved  himself  a  real 
cobber.  More  than  one  in  the  little  community  of  Bumalup 
owed,  to  a  knowing  wink  from  the  parson,  the  magistrate's 
leniency  in  court,  when  arraigned  on  the  common  charge, 
"  drunk  and  disorderly."  At  no  time  is  a  man's  heart  really 
plimibed  to  its  rock-bottom  as  on  such  an  occasion  as  that. 
The  padre  had  often  been  guilty,  moreover,  and  suspected 
too  by  the  magistrate  on  occasions,  of  dubbing  up  the  fines 
imposed  on  the  stony-brokes.  Yes,  that  he  was  a  real  cobber, 
even  the  most  irreligious  and  blasphemous  of  all  Bumalup's 
rowdy  crew  would  be  only  too  ready  to  acclaim. 

Silently  and  gloomily  the  little  party  threaded  its  way 
through  the  maze  of  the  dark  woods  to  the  waiting  chief. 
Physical  fatigue,  occasioned  by  the  happenings  and  exertions 
of  the  day  had  drawn  a  cloud  over  their  usually  bii03'ant 
spirits.  And  then,  this  last  business  was  by  no  means  con- 
ducive towards  restoring  them  to  good  humour.  But 
suddenly 

"  Stop  !  "  shouted  the  leader.  "  Did  you  hear  anything, 
mates  ?  " 

"  Hear  anythint,"  exclaimed  Murphy,  an  Irishman.  "  We 
hear-r-r-d  yerr  blinkin'  or-rder,  general,"  somewhat  sarcas- 
tically.    "  If  that's  what  yerr  mean  ?  " 

The  quaint  sarcasm  of  the  Irishman  caused  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  guffaws  from  his  mates. 

"  Shut  up,  you  blank  fool,"  said  Willis.  "  There's  a  time 
for  everything,  and  this  is  no  time  for  fooling." 

After  pausing  a  moment  or  two  longer  the  men,  subdued 
now,  after  their  momentary  outburst,  resumed  their  silent 
march  campward,  each  one,  however,  straining  his  ears  for 
any  possible  further  tell-tale  sound.     Suddenly 

"  Halt !     Hear  it,  mates  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  be  jibbered,"  or  some  similar  exclamation,  came 
from  them  all. 

"  Why,  it  must  be  the  kid,"  suggested  Coull,  as  the  crying 
of  a  child  now  broke  distinctly  on  the  silent  night.  For  a 
moment  they  continued  to  listen,  diunbfounded,  incredulous. 

Then,  hastening  to  the  spot  whence  the  cries  proceeded, 
they  dismounted  and  gathered  round  in  a  semi-circle.  Willis 
struck  one  match,  and  then  another. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  when  his  eyes  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  little  flares  of  light.  "  There's  Mr.  Stead, 
the  padre." 

Additional  matches  were  struck,  and  before  long  they 
discovered  near  by  the  little  child  and  the  senseless  Minnie, 
both  lying  side  by  side  in  the  bushes. 

"  Well,  this  beats  all,"  said  Higgs.  "  Our  old  cobber 
has  just  about  given  his  life  for  'em  this  go,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  If  that's  so,"  chimed  in  the  leader,  "  I  reckon  that  the 
little  bloke  here  has  nicely  returned  the  compliment.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  him  the  padre  would  have  thrown  up  the 
sponge,  I  guess,  spendin'  the  night  out  here  without  no  one  to 
look  after  him.  Good  for  you,  little  'un,"  he  continued 
"  wait  till  our  mates  hears  of  it." 

After  a  close  examination  of  the  trio  they  concluded  that 
nought  could  be  done  for  them  on  the  spot.  They  hastened, 
therefore,  without  further  delay,  to  bear  the  sufferers  into 
camp,  hoping  that  camp  had  already  been  struck  near  the 
spot  which  they  had  quitted  some  hours  earlier.  One  of 
their  number  Willis  detailed  off  to  report  to  the  chief,  with 
instructions  that  preparations  should  be  made  for  the  safe 
lodging  of  the  wounded.  When  the  party  had  proceeded  some 
three  hundred  yards  on  foot  there  was  heard  a  further  exclama- 
tion from  one  of  their  mateg  who  was  leading  the  horses — a 
muttered  curse  as  though  he  had  stumbled  over  something. 
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"  What's  up  ?  "  shouted  the  bearers  in  a  voice. 

"  Don't  quite  know,"  came  the  response.  "  Wait  a  mo  ! 
I'll  strike  a  light.  By  all  the  fiends  in  hell  I  who's  this  devil  ? 
I  say,  you  fellows,  come  over  here  a  mo'  !  " 

There,  lying  prostrate  at  full  length,  was  the  corp.se  of  the 
giant  black  who  had  previously  been  accounted  for  by  the 
parson.  In  wonder  and  amazement  the  members  of  the  little 
party  grouped  themselves  round  the  recumbent  figure,  and 
made  no  very  complimentary  remarks.  At  length,  their 
curiosity  satisfied,  after  flinging  a  few  curses  at  the  brute, 
they  resumed  their  journey,  and  ere  long  reached  the  hastily 
improvised  camp,  and  deposited  the  wounded  on  some 
blankets  under  a  rude  shelter  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Fraser  was  overjoyed  at  catching  sight  once  more  of  his 
staunch  friend.  He  examined  the  three  closely.  The  child, 
beyond  a  few  minor  bruises,  and  the  shaking  up  he  had 
received,  appeared  quite  all  right.  So  far  so  good.  He 
next  turned  his  attentions  to  Stead.  "Ah,  speared  !  "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  the  devil  responsible  for  it  lies  yonder," 
supplemented  Willis.  "  His  Riverence,  I'm  thinkin',  has 
given  him  enough  to  go  on  with  this  side  of  Purgatory, 
though.  He'll  niver  give  no  one  any  more  trouble,  I  guess. 
What  say  you,  Higgs  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  a  real  dead  'un  this  trip." 

"  Poor  old  John  Stead  !  "  resumed  the  chief,  deaf  to  all 
that  was  being  said,  and  unmindful,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
parson  was  still  well  on  the  right  side  of  the  forty  mark. 
"  And  I  had  thought  you  were  with  Willis  and  the  trackers  ! 
I  might  have  judged  you  better.  Curse  me  for  the  fool  that 
I  am  !  I  hope  to  God  you'll  pull  through  safely,  my  friend, 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself  else." 

Fraser  was  terribly  cut   up.     Such  was  plainly   evident 
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to  the  little  group  of  men  which  stood  around  the  prostrate 
figures,  waiting  to  see  if  they  could  be  of  an}-  further  service 
before  turning  in  for  the  night.  Presently  the  chief  straightened 
himself.  "  Look  here,  men  !  "  he  said.  "  Someone  will  have 
to  ride  in  for  the  doctor.  Will  any  of  you  fellows  volimteer  ? 
Mr.  Stead  will  never  be  able  to  travel  with  that  barb  stuck 
in  his  shoulder.  For  us  to  remove  it  would  result  in  certain 
death  to  our  good  friend.  Hemorrhage  would  set  in  at  once. 
Besides,  having  the  doctor  here  will  be  far  better  for  all 
concerned.  It's  a  mighty  long  ride  on  the  top  of  this  trying 
day's  job — a  good  fifty  miles,  I  should  say,  and  it  must  be 
done  to-night.  We've  got  to  have  the  doctor  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment." 

There  was  an  immediate  response  on  the  part  of  several 
of  the  Bushmen  present,  but  the  chief  soon  made  his  choice. 
"  Look  here,  Higgs,"  said  he,  "  I  guess  you  are  about  the  best 
Bushman  of  the  crowd,  and  more  familiar  than  most  with  this 
part  of  the  country.  I'll  give  you  the  job.  My  thanks  to 
all  of  you,"  he  added,  looking  round  gratefully  on  the  little 
company.  Then,  to  Higgs  :  "  Try  3"our  best  to  be  back  here 
with  the  doctor  before  eight  on  the  morrow,  and  bring  with 
you,  if  possible,  some  rugs  and  a  good  supply  of  brandy. 
Order  some  wagons,  too,  to  come  as  far  as  possible  to  meet 
us."  Then,  taking  the  rough  Bushman's  hand  in  his,  and 
holding  it  a  moment  in  a  vice-like  grip  while  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes,  he  concluded  :  "  Hurry,  old  man,  won't  you  ? 
For  God's  sake,  hurry  !     Now,  God  speed  you  !  " 

As  the  Bushman  went  forth  into  the  night  upon  his  all- 
important  errand,  on  the  success  of  which  so  much  depended, 
he  was  waved  a  hearty  farewell  by  his  mates. 

"  I'll  be  back  well  within  the  time,  don't  you  worry,"  he 
shouted  back,  when  already  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkened 
woods. 
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The  able-bodied  who  remained  did  what  the}^  could  for 
the  lately  recovered  sufferers.  Little  Kim  alone  of  the  three 
was  capable  of  swallowing  anything  in  the  way  of  nourish- 
ment. Big  cheery  fires  were  built,  and  these  burned  merrily 
in  front  of  the  shelters,  providing  for  all  ahkc  a  welcome 
glow  of  light  and  warmth.  The  giant  native,  accidentally 
stmnbled  upon  in  the  Bush,  who  naturally  was  regarded  as 
Stead's  assailant,  was  brought  into  camp  and  examined. 
Then,  pending  a  closer  scrutiny  of  his  carcase  in  the  morning, 
his  body  was  conveyed  out  of  the  camp  and  left  unburied. 
Presently,  except  for  occasional  moans  from  the  wounded, 
the  little  camp  settled  down  for  the  night  to  serenity  aad 
quiet,  those  for  whom  sleep  was  possible  endeavouring  to 
snatch  what  they  could  while  the  opportunity  offered.  Two 
of  the  able-bodied  in  relays  kept  watch  through  the  night  to 
tend  the  sufferers.  To  the  ears  of  these  alone,  through  the 
long  night  vigil,  was  the  dismal  hoMi  of  the  dingo  borne. 
The  wild  canine  was  attracted  to  the  vicinity,  no  doubt, 
by  the  scent  of  human  carnage. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

AN    ALL-NIGHT    RIDE   FOR   SUCCOUR 

The  Bushman,  Higgs,  well  mounted  on  his  sturdy  half-breed 
filly,  kept  up  a  hot  pace,  mile  after  mile,  through  the  silent 
night  and  the  darkened  forest,  on  his  errand  of  mercy.  Occa- 
sionally he  was  nearly  thrown  to  earth  by  the  stumbling 
and  floundering  of  his  filly  in  the  places  where  there  abounded 
wombat  holes  and  the  tunnellings  of  innimierable  boody-rats. 
Once  or  twice  unseen  branches  of  trees,  protruding  in  his 
path,  nearly  swept  him  from  the  saddle.  But  he  kept 
gamely  on. 

At  every  sign  of  faltering  on  the  part  of  his  staunch  little 
bearer  he  caressed  and  spoke  to  her  in  low  measured  tones, 
as  to  a  child,  to  restore  her  to  confidence  and  renewed  effort. 
When  saihng  along  gracefully  and  forcefully  over  the  long 
stretches  of  more  open  country  and  less  treacherous  ground- 
surface,  he  cheered  on  his  game  little  steed  from  time  to  time 
with  fresh  words  of  encouragement.  "  Good  little  lass,"  he 
fondly  exclaimed.  "  Ah  !  my  bonny  little  girl,  there's  nought 
can  touch  ye  in  the  Bush.  That's  right,  u-up,  over,"  as  a 
fallen  log  was  encountered  which  necessitated  a  jump. 

There  was  a  perfect  understanding  between  horse  and 
rider.  At  each  word  from  her  master  the  little  filly  would 
fling  back  her  ears  to  take  in  every  sound,  and  then,  alertly 

"3 
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cocking  her  ears  forward  once  more,  with  the  utmost  in- 
telligence, would  make  exact  response  in  her  actions  to  the 
spoken  words.  There  was  no  need  of  spur  or  switch  to  goad 
her  on.  As  the  steed  perfectly  understood  the  master,  so 
the  master  understood  the  steed.  He  knew  to  an  ounce  what 
extra  pressure  she  was  capable  of  enduring.  The  tell-tale 
ears  of  the  filly,  alone,  told  him  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

When  feeling  at  all  distressed,  those  ears  gradually  curved 
backwards,  little  by  little,  more  and  more,  until,  the  rider 
perceiving  the  fact,  a  slight  draw  on  the  rein  compelled  the 
filly  to  relax  her  exertions  and  slow  down  for  a  mile  or  two. 
Then,  recovering  her  wind,  forward  she  would  go  again  with 
steady,  quickening  pace,  revelling,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  joyous 
rush  of  the  cool  night  air  which  whistled  through  her  nostrils 
and  her  shaggy  upflung  mane  and  forelocks. 

The  Bushman  made  no  attempt  to  follow  the  winding 
maze  of  tracks  which  he,  with  the  party,  had  followed  up 
nearly  two  days  previously.  In  fact,  direction  troubled  him 
not  in  the  least.  He  was  making  homewards,  and  his  little 
"  Bess  "  knew  it  as  well  as  he  himself.  They  were  travelhng 
in  a  bee  line  for  home.  There  were  no  fences  to  bar  their 
progress.  The  whole  coimtry  lay  open  before  them,  with  the 
stars  above,  visible  from  time  to  time  through  the  fleeting 
banks  of  cloud,  a  never-failing  guide  to  the  Bushman,  if 
guidance  he  should  require. 

At  last,  after  travelling  about  thirty-five  miles  at  nearly 
break -neck  speed,  Higgs  saw  ahead  of  him  a  little  break  in  the 
forest  which  he  knew  well  to  be  his  own  bit  of  clearing. 
Presently  the  stock-rails  of  his  own  paddock  barred  his  path. 
In  a  moment  he  had  unmounted  and  let  down  the  rails.  Then, 
mounting  again,  he  galloped  over  to  his  little  humpy,  freed 
his  little  filly  from  her  trappings,  placed  a  plentiful  supply  of 
provender  at  her  disposal,  and,  after  fondling  her  a  moment 
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or  two,  went  off  round  the  paddock  in  search  of  old  "  Grady," 
a  former  favourite  mount. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  was  on  the  track  once  more.  "  Cheer 
up,  old  boy  !  "  he  said  to  his  big  black  gelding.  "  Only 
fifteen  miles  to  go."  Soon  Everard's  devastated  homestead 
hove  to  view.  A  well-beaten  track — a  sort  of  an  apology 
for  a  road — now  stretched  out  in  front  of  them,  pointing  in 
a  direct  line  for  Bumalup.  The  old  gelding  was  better  able 
to  cope  with  his  task  by  road  than  through  the  rough  trackless 
bush.  So  good  going  was  maintained  all  the  way  into  the 
township  with  nothing  untoward  happening. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination  the  Bushman  first  called 
up  Dr.  Martin.  In  answer  to  the  furious  ring  of  the  door- 
bell, the  doctor,  clad  in  his  pyjamas  and  dressing  gown,  at 
length  put  in  an  appearance. 

"  You  are  wanted  at  once,  fifty  miles  away,"  Higgs  in- 
formed him  without  any  ceremony. 

"  What's  that  ?  What's  that  ?  "  responded  the  doctor, 
only  half  awake.  "  Fifty  miles  away,  did  you  say  ?  Dear 
me,  what's  up  now  ?  " 

"  Bit  of  slaughter  out  there,  sir.  The  blacks,  you  know. 
Wiped  'em  pretty  well  all  out.  Some  of  our  fellows  done  out, 
too,  sir." 

"  Oh  !  it's  you,  Higgs,  is  it  ?  I  see,  it's  to  do  with  the 
search-party.  Well !  Well !  Anyone  badly  hurt  ?  "  The 
doctor  was  still  unable  fully  to  comprehend  the  message. 

"  Hurt  ?  "  responded  the  Bushman  almost  savagely.  "  Do 
you  think  ...  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  forgettin' 
myself.  We've  found  httle  Kim  Goddart.  He's  safe  and 
well.  The  black  servant  is  hardly  expected  to  pull  through, 
and  the  padre  ..." 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  The  padre  !  Stead  !  What  about 
him?" 
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"  He's  nearly  a  goner,  sir.  it  will  be  touch  and  go  with 
him.  It  is  for  him,  I  think,  that  Fraser  is  chiefly  concerned. 
Will  you  be  ready  in  half-an-hour,  sir  ?  " 

"  I'll  be  ready,  Higgs.  First  I  must,  if  possible,  let  Mrs. 
Goddart  know  that  her  little  boy  is  safe.  You  go  ahead, 
Higgs,  and  do  what  you  have  to  do,  and  call  for  me  in  half-an- 
hour." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  I  have  to  see  to  some  wagons  and 
gear." 

Dressing  hastily  the  doctor  made  his  way  across  to  the 
magistrate's  residence.  Pulling  the  bell  vigorously,  he 
presently  gained  access  to  the  interior.  "  I  must  see  Mrs. 
Goddart  without  delay,"  he  informed  the  maid. 

"  Good  gracious.  Doctor,  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  She 
has  almost  come  to,  sir,  and  we  were  very  nearly  sending  for 
you.  I  hope  it's  some  good  news  you  have,  sir  ?  "  There 
was  an  entire  absence  in  this  maid  of  any  of  that  stiff  formality 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  servitors  in  older  and  less  demo- 
cratic countries. 

"  My  God !  Mrs.  Goddart,  this  is  splendid,"  said  the 
doctor,  on  being  ushered  into  the  room  of  the  trader's  sick 
wife.  "  It  is  more  than  I  had  hoped  for.  And  now,  can  you 
bear  some  good  news  ?  Please  prepare  yourself  for  it,  and 
don't  allow  yourself  to  get  unduly  excited." 

"  Yes,  Doctor,"  in  perfectly  calm  but  eager  tones,  was  the 
response.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  about  your  little  boy.  He's  safe,  Mrs.  Goddart. 
He  has  been  found  fifty  miles  away  with  the  black  nurse. 
I'm  afraid,  though,  there  is  terrible  suffering  out  there,  and 
there  has  been  some  bloodshed.  They  have  just  sent  for  me, 
so  I  must  be  off  at  once." 

"  What's  this  you  say  ?  "  said  Goddart,  whose  sleep  in  an 
adjoining  room  had  been  disturbed,  and  who  now  stood  on 
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the  threshold  of  the  sick-room.     "  What's  this  you  say  ?  " 
he  repeated  eagerly. 

"  Oh  !  Jim,  darhng  I  It's  too  good  to  be  true,"  answered 
his  wife  ere  the  doctor  had  found  time  to  reply.  "  Our  little 
boy.  He's  safe,  safe  at  last.  But  there's  been  some  terrible 
fighting." 

Goddart  made  his  way  across  to  his  wife's  bed,  and,  seeing 
the  transformation  effected  in  her  by  the  news,  flung  himself 
on  to  the  bed  and  eagerly  clasped  her  to  himself.  The  doctor 
then  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room  and  gently  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  In  the  passage  outside  he  met  McCready,  and 
once  more  went  through  his  news.  For  McCready's  benefit, 
however,  he  entered  on  a  fuller  account,  and  told  him  to  make 
what  preparations  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  return,  in  a 
day  or  two,  of  the  expeditionary  force. 

"  And  now  I  must  hurry  away,"  said  the  doctor  at  last. 
"I've  got  a  fifty  miles  ride  in  front  of  me.  Caesar's  ghost  ! 
They'd  turn  grey  in  a  night  in  old  Harley  Street  at  the  bare 
thought  of  such  a  thing.     What  say  you  ?  " 

"  Good-bye,  and  good  luck,  Doc.  !  "  said  the  magistrate. 
Then,  "  Oh,  I  say,  my  chestnut  is  at  your  disposal,  you  know. 
Come  with  me  and  I'll  saddle  him  up.  He's  good  for  a  hundred 
miles  any  day.     Pure  bred,  you  know,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

Together  the  two  friends  went  to  the  stable,  and  presently 
the  doctor  emerged  from  thence  astride  the  handsome  chestnut, 
horse  and  rider  alike,  presenting  a  striking  picture,  "  Good- 
bye once  more,  and  good  luck,"  shouted  McCready  at  the 
already  fast  disappearing  figure  of  the  doctor,  who  was  intent 
on  wasting  no  more  time  than  was  necessary  in  his  preparations 
for  the  long  night  journey.  Within  the  space  of  a  minute  or 
two  the  doctor  was  back  at  the  medical  residency.  Hitching 
the  horse  to  a  post,  he  made  his  way  into  the  surgery,  and 
quickly  collected  his  kit,  adding  thereto  sucli  things  as  might 
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possibly  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  many  and  simdry  cases 
awaiting  his  skilful  attention.  Making  his  way  to  tke  hall 
passage,  he  took  down  a  heavy  sou'-wester  from  the  rack, 
and  enveloped  his  frame  completely  within  its  ample  folds. 
Next,  h»  prepared  to  take  fond  leave  of  his  wife  and  children, 
the  former  of  whom,  in  her  dressing  gown,  was  up  and  about 
in  the  kitchen  preparing  soup  and  other  eatables  for  the  two 
men. 

This  was  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  doctor.  He  had  not 
thought  of  the  need  of  refreshment.  Hence,  he  bestowed 
an  extra  kiss  on  his  good  wife,  and  then,  proceeding  to  the 
front  verandah,  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  see  the  Bushman, 
Higgs,  galloping  up  to  the  front  gate. 

"  Hey  !  Higgs  !  "  he  shouted,  "  come  indoors  a  moment  !  " 

Wasting  as  little  time  as  possible,  the  two  men  partook 
together  of  a  very  appetizing  and  refreshing  meal.  Then, 
bidding  good-byes,  they  hastened  to  the  saddles,  and  were  off 
hke  a  flash.  It  was  getting  on  for  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  they  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Everard's  upon  their 
long  Bush  journey.  The  darkness  was  lifting,  and  the  first 
grey  shades  of  the  morning  light  were  becoming  visible. 
The  air  was  chill  yet,  but  that  served  to  put  fresh  vigour  into 
the  hearts  and  lungs  of  horses  and  riders  alike.  The  going  was 
good  now;  the  track  was  plainly  discernible.  In  fact,  every- 
thing seemed  in  their  favour  for  a  record-breaking  ride. 

The  men  spoke  but  little.  Each  was  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts.  A  little  over  an  hour's  hard  riding  brought  them 
to  within  sight  of  Higgs'  humpy.  Here  the  Bushman  changed 
horses  again.  Releasing  old  Grady,  to  give  him  the  free  run 
of  the  house  paddock,  he  again  sought  out  from  the  stable 
his  favourite  little  Bess  and,  before  long,  was  prepared  to 
resume  the  journey.  With  nigh  upon  three  hours  of  feed 
and  rest,  the  little  filly  seemed  as  fit  as  a  fiddle  and  as  frisky 
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and  impatient  as  ever  to  be  saddled  and  mounted  and  be  off 
again.  To  the  slip-rails  they  rode  and  then,  out  beyond,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  freedom  of  the  quiet  Bush,  in  which 
with  long,  even  strides,  the  horses  settled  down  to  their  task. 
One  hour  went  by  and  then  another.  Time,  to  the  riders, 
seemed  to  fly  on  wings — at  least,  they  agreed  it  did  on  one 
occasion  when  the  doctor  found  to  his  amazement  that  the 
hands  of  his  watch  pointed  to  six  o'clock. 

"  We  are  gettin'  pretty  near  the  spot  where  the  first  brush 
with  the  darkies  took  place,"  said  the  Bushman  later. 

The  sun  was  now  peeping  over  the  eastern  horizon.  The 
doctor's  big  chestnut  seemed  no  whit  the  worse  yet  in  spite 
of  the  hard  and  prolonged  journey,  and  the  stiff  pace  through 
rough  bush  coimtry  they  had  made  during  the  last  few  hours. 
Otherwise  was  it  though,  now,  with  the  gallant  little  Bess, 
The  filly  was  nearly  broken-winded.  She  still  kept  unfalter- 
ingly onward,  but  her  rider  was  fully  aware  of  her  distress. 
He  endeavoured  to  ease  her  in  every  way  he  knew,  and  spoke 
to  her  encouragingly. 

"  There,  there,  Bess,  my  little  girl !  Not  much  further  to 
go,  my  little  lassie  !  " 

At  last :  "  Here  we  are,  doctor.  This  is  where  we  first 
opened  fire.  The  fight  finished  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further 
on,  and  'tis  there  that  the  survivors  are  encamped." 

Presently  the  smell  of  the  camp  fires  reached  their  nostrils, 
and  Higgs,  patting  the  foam-specked  shoulders  of  his  game 
little  steed,  muttered  to  himself  a  fervent  "  Thank  God  !  " 
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Fraser's  gold  watch,  suspended  from  a  twig  outside  his  leafy 
canopy  for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  on  the  night  vigils, 
told  Willis,  who  then  happened  to  be  on  duty,  that  it  was 
six  o'clock. 

"  Ho,  there,  everybody  1  "  he  shouted  with  great  gusto, 
"  six  o'clock,  you  fellows  !  " 

At  once  all  the  able-bodied  in  the  camp  stirred  from  beneath 
their  shelters,  or  whatsoever  other  meagre  coverings  had 
afforded  them  protection  through  the  night.  Rising  stiffly 
from  their  leafy  bunks,  one  after  another  they  ventured  forth, 
dragging  their  weary  limbs,  mostly  benumbed  with  cold, 
towards  the  cheery  blaze  of  a  mammoth  fire  prepared  for  their 
reception. 

The  sun,  as  was  usual  for  that  particular  time  of  year,  rose 
up  warmly,  and  spread  its  golden  rays  cheerily  over  the  scene. 
All  hands  were  soon  busy  making  preparations  for  breakfast, 
or  seeing  to  the  needs  of  the  horses.  Over  the  camp  fire 
various  speculations  were  being^made  concerning  Higgs^and 
the  doctor. 

"  If  he's  up  to  reputation  he'U  beat  his  time-limit  by  an 
hour.  Say  what  I  I'll  bet  you  he'll  be  here  by  seven.  Take 
me  up,  anybody  ?     Come  on,  a  quid  on  it,"  wagered  Coull. 
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Coull's  wager,  however,  was  ignored.  Tlie  reputation  of 
the  Bush  rider  was  too  well  known  to  warrant  the  taking  up 
of  any  such  wager. 

"  Let's  see  !  "  said  Willis.  "  If  Higgs  gets  back  by  seven 
he'll  have  done  the  return  trip  in  about  nine  hours.  Scarcely 
possible,  I  should  say.  He'd  have  to  spend  some  time  on  his 
errands  at  the  other  end.  That  would  use  up  an  hour  maybe. 
Then  he'll  have  the  Doc  with  him  on  the  return  trip,  and  that 
old  moke  of  his  came  out  of  the  ark.  Even  with  another 
mount  the  old  Doc  is  not  a  Higgs." 

"  But  good  old  Bill  will  make  up  for  that,  going  in.  Finest 
horseman  in  the  country  is  Higgsy,"  ventured  a  burly  admirer 
of  the  Bushman. 

"  Higgs-actly,"  with  some  jealous  sarcasm,  came  from  a 
fourth  member  of  the  little  group  round  the  camp  fire. 

"  Ere,  cut  it  out,  you  puny  little  ape  !  "  roared  Bill's  Bush 
pal  in  gruff  tones.     "  I  suppose  you  fancy  your  own  chances  !  " 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally.  But  the  last  indignant 
speaker  failed  to  see  wherein  the  humour  lay. 

It  was  now  half-past  six  o'clock.  The  preparations  for 
breakfast — such  as  they  were — were  well  on  the  way  to 
completion.  A  couple  of  'roos  secured  overnight  before  turn- 
ing in  made  up  the  meat  supply.  Chunks  from  the  hind 
quarters  of  these  were  sizzling  on  a  spit  over  the  fire  and  were 
nearly  ready  for  consumption.  Some  well-browned  dampers 
had  just  been  raked  out  of  the  ashes,  also  ready  for  the  hungry 
gang.  The  biUies  were  on  the  point  of  boiling,  and  there  only 
remained  the  tea  to  be  made. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  clattering  of  hoofs  broke  upon  the  ears 
of  the  little  company. 

"  Hark  !  Aye,  that's  Bill  all  right,  I'll  bet  my  bottom 
dollar." 

"  You're  right,  mate.     It's  Bill  his-self,  and  the  old  Due." 
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Presently,  in  the  travellers  rode — exactly  five  minutes  after 
the  half-hour. 

"  Wal  Oi  be  jibbered  !  "  exclaimed  Murphy.  "  Sure  an' 
it's  yerr-self  and  not  yerr  ghost  !  Begorra  and  'ow  did  yerr 
do  it  ?  We  thout  j^e  moight  a  bin  'ere  by  siven,  an'  sure  it's 
twenty-foive  minutes  afore  it  ye  are." 

"  Yes,  it's  meself,  Pat,  an'  sure  it's  roight  glad  that  Oi  am 
to  see  ye,"  returned  Higgs,  striving,  vainly,  to  imitate  the 
brogue  of  the  Irishman. 

The  travellers  received  a  right  royal  welcome.  Higgs, 
though  well  known  as  a  reckless  rider,  had,  by  his  latest 
achievement,  astonished  his  most  ardent  admirers. 

Presently  Fraser  came  forth  and  warmly  greeted  the  tired 
travellers. 

"  Well,  Higgs,"  said  he,  gratefully,  "  I  believe  if  I'd  asked 
you  to  be  here  by  five  o'clock,  you'd  have  managed  it,  some- 
how. I  scarcely  expected  you  before  eight.  How  on  earth 
did  you  manage  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  fiUy's  a  game  little  'un,"  he  meekly  returned. 
"  I  changed  horses  at  my  little  humpy  goin'  in,  and  picked  the 
little  filly  up  again  on  the  return  trip.  But  I  guess  I've  about 
knocked  her  up  this  go,  sir.  You  see,  she's  only  had  a  few 
odd  pickin's  these  last  few  days,  and  I  couldn't  spare  her  when 
so  much  was  at  stake.  Poor  little  Bess  !  She  only  just 
managed  to  get  here,  sir.     Clean  winded  she  is." 

"  And  the  wagons  ?  " 

"  They  should  be  well  on  their  way  now,  sir.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  get  so  far  as  our  camp,  of  course.  But  they  will 
be  able  to  pick  us  up  about  ten  miles  from  here,  at  Bracken 
Gully." 

"  Excellent !  Thank  you,  Higgs,  you've  done  very  good 
service." 

While  these  side  explanations  were  in  progress  Dr.  Martin 
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was  wasting  no  time.  After  a  hurried  snack  of  refreshment, 
consisting  of  grilled  kangaroo  steak,  damper  and  billy  tea,  to 
bolster  him  up  after  his  long,  jolting  trip  in  the  saddle,  he 
declared  himself  lit  for  anything. 

By  this  time  Fraser  had  joined  him. 

"  Two  bad  cases — Stead  and  the  girl,"  he  infoiTned  the  chief 
constable.  "  Glad  the  little  chap  has  been  found.  By  the 
way,  his  mother  came  to  last  evening,  and  I  just  found  time 
to  rush  over  to  tell  her  the  news  of  her  boy,  and  it  worked  a 
complete  miracle." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  breathed  Fraser. 

Having  got  all  in  readiness  for  the  operation  upon  Stead, 
the  doctor  dealt  with  him  first.  "  It  will  necessitate  the  use  of 
the  knife  somewhat,"  he  said,  "  getting  that  barb  out  of  his 
shoulder.  Lucky  thing  it  was  not  a  poisoned  spear  head." 
Adjusting  in  place  a  tourniquet  and  fumigating  his  instruments, 
he  proceeded  to  operate  with  little  loss  of  time. 

Then  staunching  the  flow  of  blood  and  applying  to  the  ugly 
wound  some  boracic  lint,  he  bound  up  the  shoulder  in  a 
comfortable  position  and  proceeded  to  bathe  the  man's  face 
and  to  moisten  his  parched  lips  with  brandy,  operating  at  the 
same  time,  v/ith  an  improvised  fan  to  restore  the  patient's 
temperature  to  something  nearer  the  normal  point.  Finally, 
sounding  the  heart  once  more,  he  declared  that,  for  the  present, 
his  condition  was  most  satisfactory.  He  next  dealt  with 
Miimie,  and  then  with  all  the  patients  in  turn  as  they  were 
submitted  to  him. 

"  Yes,  they  are  all  going  along  very  nicely,"  he  told  Fraser, 
"  all,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  Minnie.  There  is  little 
chance  for  her,  I  fear.  Next  to  her  case,  that  of  our  parson- 
friend  will  need  the  most  watching.  There  is  just  a  danger 
of  mortification  setting  in.  But  I  think  we  can  stop  it.  That 
girl  has  had  a  rotten  time  of  it  with  those  blacks.     Poor  old 
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Minnie  !  "  he  continued,  now  addressing  the  still  unconscious 
girl.  "  It  appears  you  put  up  a  bit  of  a  fight  to  save  the  little 
chap.  But  what,  I  wonder,  was  the  reason  for  your  most 
extraordinary  flight  ?  Something  about  it,  I  guess,  that  we 
know  little  of.  I  wonder  if  your  lips,  my  girl,  will  ever  be 
able  to  tell  us.  However,  we'll  try  and  pull  you  through,  for 
your  own  sake,  as  well  as  to  clear  up  this  mystery." 

Fraser  then  led  the  doctor  to  the  spot  where  there  still  lay 
the  body  of  the  savage  who  had  been  discovered  last  on  the 
preceding  night.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  set  eyes  on  the  form 
and  features  of  the  dead  black,  he  was  at  once  deeply  in- 
terested. He  even  grew  excited.  "  Wh5%  this  is  the  dreaded 
chief,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  has  been  the  terror  of  the  coimtry 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  He  was  the  leader  and 
instigator  in  that  shocking  Fitzroy  affair.  Remember  it  ? 
Ah,  no,  of  course  1  You  are  comparatively  new  to  these  parts. 
Well,  several  white  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  had  crossed 
weapons  with  this  devil  have  told  me  about  him.  And  all  the 
stories  agree  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  in  the  description  they 
give  of  this  black  giant.  Notice  !  "  said  he,  "  this  fellow  has 
only  one  ear.  Notice,  too,  that  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand  are 
missing,  and  that  there  is  a  frightfully  ugly-looking  scar  just 
above  the  left  hip  !  In  that  Fitzroy  skirmish,  two  of  the  blood- 
hounds were  responsible  for  these  maulings  of  the  savage. 
But  somehow,  he  got  clean  away  in  the  end,  Fraser,  the  chap 
who  has  accounted  for  this  devil  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold 
to  the  station-owners  in  these  parts." 

After  an  early  lunch  Dr.  Martin  pronounced  that  all  his 
patients  were  in  a  more  or  less  fit  state  to  travel.  "  The 
jolting  may  prove  a  bit  rough  on  some  of  them,"  he  declared, 
"  but  it  is  imperative,  at  any  risk,  to  get  them  somewhere 
where  the^'^'U  be  assured  of  the  very  best  care  and  treatment. 
The  most  critical  cases  will  need  to  be  carried,  I'm  afraid. 
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Perhaps,  Fraser,  you  could  rig  up  some  improvised  stretchers 
out  of  a  few  odd  chaff  sacks  and  blankets  for  the  purpose," 

"Oh,  yes  !     I  think  we  can  manage  that." 

Accordingly  Stead,  Minnie  and  Spiers  were  ultimately 
placed  on  stretchers,  which  the  black  prisoners  were  com- 
pelled to  bear.  The  remaining  wounded,  with  a  little  assist- 
ance, were  able  to  ride.  Strapped  as  carefully  and  reverently 
as  possible  to  the  saddle-bows  of  some  of  the  horses  were  the 
honoiued  dead.  All  being  in  readiness  for  the  march  home- 
ward, the  sad  party  at  length  set  forth.  With  their  spirits 
at  about  zero,  they  presented  a  truly  sorry  spectacle. 

"  Could  we  but  manage  to  reach  to-day  the  old  camp  we 
rigged  up  two  nights  ago,"  calculated  Fraser,  "  we  should  not 
do  so  badly.  In  that  case,  we  should  be  able  to  pick  up  with 
the  wagons  sometime  to-morrow  morning." 

After  many  halts  for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  sufferers, 
they  eventually  reached  the  camp  mentioned  and  made  good 
use  of  it  for  the  night. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  slow  plodding  journey 
was  once  more  resumed.  A  little  over  two  hours'  steady  travel- 
ling brought  the  party  to  within  sight  of  Bracken  Gully.  A 
loud  "  cooee  "  then  welcomed  the  tardy  travellers  and  put 
fresh  life  into  them.     Higgs  and  some  others  cooeed  in  return. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  said  the  doctor  cheerfully.  "  The  wagons 
are  just  over  yonder  waiting  for  us." 

Much  relieved,  the  party  hastened  on  as  best  they  could, 
and  presently  drew  up  along  side  the  relief  wagons. 

"  Hello,  there,  Morris  I  Never  been  so  glad  to  see  anyone 
in  my  life  as  to  see  you  fellows  at  this  moment,"  bawled 
Fraser.     "  Been  waiting  long  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  the  driver  of  the  leading  wagon.  "  We've 
had  a  devil  of  a  job  to  get  through  this  far.  We  camped  five 
miles  back  last  night.     Got  stuck  in  a  creek.     We  were  in  a 
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devil  of  a  mess.  Dug  the  wagons  out  this  morning,  and  have 
only  been  here  an  hour  or  two.  We  daren't  tackle  Bracken 
Gully  after  our  experience  last  night." 

"  No.  You've  done  real  well,"  said  Fraser,  "  to  get  as  far 
as  this.     I  really  don't  know  how  you  managed  it." 

"  Had  to  come  a  bit  of  a  circuitous  route  yesterday,"  said 
the  driver.  "  Had  it  not  been  that  I've  ridden  over  here 
several  times  on  horseback,  I  suppose  we  should  have  got 
bushed.  However,  all's  well  that  ends  well.  How  are  the 
patients,  doctor  ?  Fit  to  travel,  I  hope  !  I'm  afraid  these 
clumsy  old  wagons  will  be  terrible  boneshakers  over  this  rough 
country." 

"  Oh  !  we'll  fix  them  up  pretty  snugly,"  returned  Dr.  Martin. 
'■  I  think  they'll  take  no  harm." 

Loading  up  then  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Very  soon 
all  was  ready.  The  badly  wounded,  with  sundrj^  gear  and  one 
or  two  attendants,  were  all  stowed  away  in  one  wagon,  and  the 
dead  in  the  other.  The  native  prisoners  were  roped  together 
to  walk  the  journey  afoot.  At  last  the  final  stage  of  the 
journey  was  commenced.  Travelling  was  greatly  facilitated 
now  and  good  progress  was  made.  The  little  township  of 
Bumalup  hove  within  sight  about  five  o'clock  the  same  after- 
noon, and  great  excitement  prevailed  amongst  the  expedi- 
tionaries  at  the  prospect  of  reaching  home. 


CHAPTER  XX 

DISTRAUGHT  GODDART 

Jane  Goddart,  after  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  had  lain  for 
two  whole  days  and  nights  in  a  state  of  utter  collapse — quite 
unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  around  her.  During  that 
period  her  husband  could  scarce  be  persuaded  to  leave  her 
bedside.  A  great  fear  gnawed  at  his  heart  that  his  wife  was 
about  to  be  taken  out  of  his  life.  He  had,  surely,  never  before 
revealed  such  devotion  for  her  as  now.  Truth  to  tell,  he  had 
but  little  realized  before  all  that  Jane  had  really  meant  to 
him.  His  former  roving  life  at  sea  had  meant  constant 
separation  and  many  long  absences  from  home,  and,  though 
this  had  produced  on  his  part  no  feeling  of  actual  estrange- 
ment from  his  wife,  yet  he  had  always  been  conscious  of  an 
indefinable  something  which  had  kept  him  a  bit  of  an  outsider 
where  his  gentle  wife  was  concerned. 

For  a  man  of  his  temperament,  it  was  but  natural,  perhaps, 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  Those  little  intimacies  and 
mutual  interests  which  usually  spring  up  betwixt  two  lives 
lived  in  constant  association  had  ever  seemed  to  him  strangely 
wanting.  From  his  point  of  view  other  interests  seemed  to 
have  supplanted,  in  his  wife,  those  which  should  have  existed 
between  them.  There  was,  for  instance,  her  unbounded 
attachment  to  the  children.     To  him  they  seemed  to  constitute 
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her  all  in  all.  He  had  even  been  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
obtrusion,  on  occasions,  when  the  children  were  gathered 
round  her.  Yet,  as  he  well  knew,  it  was  not  because,  on 
such  occasions,  his  wife  was  in  any  way  different  towards 
him  than  at  other  times.  No,  it  was  just  that  certain  in- 
definable something,  of  which  he  could  give  no  explanation. 

Goddart  had  never  attempted  to  reason  the  matter  out 
logically.  The  fact  remained  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  the 
children  definitely  had  supplanted  him  in  his  wife's  affections. 
Occasionally  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  tax  his  wife  about  it, 
but  she  would  only  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  silently 
weep,  reducing  him  to  helplessness.  Two  results,  however, 
gradually  made  themselves  apparent  owing  to  this  growing 
fear  or  conviction  in  Goddart ;  first,  a  certain  temerity  on  his 
wife's  part  in  her  relations  with  her  husband — a  natural 
result  in  itself  of  his  occasional  and  unjustifiable  accusations; 
and  secondly,  a  perceptibly  growing  estrangement  between 
the  father  and  the  children. 

But  at  the  back  of  all  the  trouble — much  of  it  imaginary — 
Goddart  loved  his  wife  more  than  he  had  ever,  openly,  avowed. 
Had  he  but  known  it,  jealousy  was  the  root  cause  of  all  his 
suspicions.  His  uneasiness,  as  well  as  his  growing  antipathy 
to  the  children,  were  both  due  to  the  fact  that,  deep  down 
in  his  heart,  his  love  for  Jane  Goddart  was  so  strong  that 
it  cried  out  for  an  absolute  monopoly  of  her  love,  and  resented 
bitterly  even  a  tittle  of  that  love  of  hers  being  lavished  else- 
where but  upon  himself.  Jealousy,  selfishness — these  were 
the  mainsprings  of  his  purely  domestic  troubles.  By  nature, 
he  was  generosity  itself.     But  love  knows  no  laws. 

Such  facts  will  help  to  elucidate  what  might  have  appeared 
to  the  reader  strange  conduct  on  Goddart 's  part  during  the 
last  two  days.  Since  the  moment  his  wife  had  sunk  into 
unconsciousness  he  had  scared}',  for  instance,  given  a  thought 
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to  his  missing  child;  nor  liad  he  once  offered  his  services  in 
coimection  with  the  expeditionary  party  which  had  vol- 
unteered to  set  out  in  search  of  little  Kim. 

Hour  after  hour,  night  and  day  alike,  he  was  content  to 
remain  by  his  wife's  bedside.  In  fact,  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  her  at 
all  as,  hovering  'twixt  life  and  death,  as  he  thought,  she  lay 
practically  dead  to  the  world.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
he  had  seemed  as  a  man  distraught. 

Early  on  the  third  night  after  her  collapse  Jane  Goddart 
began  to  show  welcome  signs  of  returning  consciousness.  The 
colour  gradually  returned  to  her  face  and  her  pulse  beat 
more  strongly.  Within  a  few  hours  it  really  seemed  that  a 
miracle  had  happened.  She  gazed  round  upon  the  unfamiliar 
surroundings  of  her  sick-room  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
as  in  a  flash,  her  mind  seemed  to  have  suddenly  recollected 
all  that  had  taken  place.  Her  first  thought  was  of  the  child. 
"  Have  they  found  him,  my  little  boy  ?  Where  is  my  baby  ? 
Bring  him  to  me  !  " 

The  nurse  and  Mrs.  McCready  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
comfort  and  to  reassure  her. 

"  The  men  have  gone  to  fetch  little  Kim  and  bring  him  to 
you,"  said  the  nurse.  "  But  you  must  have  patience,  my 
dear.  God  will  see  that  he  is  safely  restored  to  you.  So  just 
lie  back  and  be  content  to  leave  it  in  His  loving  hands.  There, 
there,  that's  right." 

"  But  is  he  safe,  quite  safe  ?  "  she  returned. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  McCready.  "  You  mustn't  question 
God's  goodness.  Yes,  I'm  sure  he's  safe  and  that  no  harm 
will  come  to  him." 

"  But  where  is  he,  where  is  my  little  Kim  ?  "  continued 
the  increasingly  agonized  voice  of  the  mother. 

Goddart,  awakened  now  out  of  his  stupor,  added  his  efforts  to 
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those  of  the  good  women  attendants,  to  pacify  his  wfe.  He 
put  his  anns  round  her  and  rocked  her  gently  to  and  fro.  But 
despite  all  his  efforts,  the  one  cry  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again  :  "  Where  is  my  little  boy  ?  Oh,  why  don't  you  bring 
him  to  me  ?  " 

Suddenly,  however,  the  full  truth  seemed  to  dawn  on  her 
that  her  child  had  never  been  foimd.  At  once,  hard  on  this 
realization  there  followed,  as  a  merciful  relief  to  her  pent-up 
agony  it  seemed,  a  paroxysm  of  loud  choking  sobs. 

"  This  is  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have  happened 
just  now,"  whispered  the  old  niirse.  "  Let  her  weep  and  shed 
as  many  tears  as  possible.  It  is  like  the  releasing  of  the  flood 
gates  in  a  storm  which  precedes  the  calm.  She  will  feel  a 
thousand  times  better  for  this  when  it  is  over.  If  she  had 
only  been  able  to  weep  on  that  awful  first  night  she  would 
never  have  had  to  endure  all  that  she  has  since  gone  through." 

For  a  full  hour,  it  seemed,  Mrs.  Goddart  sobbed  her  heart 
out,  while  her  husband,  the  nurse  and  Mrs.  McCready  stood 
or  sat  helplessly  by,  imable  to  be  of  the  slightest  service  or 
comfort.  They  wondered  vaguely  whether  or  not  they  should 
send  for  Dr.  Martin,  but  decided  not  to  for  the  present.  Then 
the  paroxysm  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  and  Mrs. 
Goddart  dropped  off  into  a  profound  slumber,  wearied  out, 
it  seemed,  and  overcome  with  utter  exhaustion. 

"  Will  you  retire  now,  Mr.  Goddart,  and  let  her  get  all  the 
sleep  she  can  ?  "  said  the  nurse.  "  Her  pulse  and  breathing 
are  quite  strong,  and  you  have  no  need  for  further  fear  on  her 
account." 

For  three  hours  Mrs.  Goddart  slept.  The  nurse  alone 
remained  by  her  bedside.  All  else  in  the  house  was  quiet 
and  peaceful.  It  was  then  that  the  front  door  bell  clanged. 
Soon,  thereafter,  the  doctor  made  his  appearance  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  already  been  related. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Gocldart  had  put  in  a  reappear- 
ance during  the  doctor's  recital  of  his  good  news,  and  that 
the  doctor,  gently  closing  the  door,  had  left  husband  and 
wife  together.  For  about  the  space  of  an  hour  the  two 
talked  joyfully  over  the  news,  Goddart  repressing  as  best  he 
could  any  of  those  jealous  twinges  which  now  and  again  beset 
him  as  his  wife  ceaselessly  reverted  to  the  all-absorbing 
thought  of  her  little  baby. 

At  length,  however,  the  nurse  appeared  once  more  and 
begged  Mr.  Goddart  to  leave  the  patient,  to  enable  lier  to  get 
some  additional  sleep  before  morning.  So,  kissing  his  wife, 
he  returned  to  his  own  room  adjoining,  and  before  long  peace 
and  quiet  once  more  descended  on  the  home  of  the  McCreadys. 
Jane  Goddart  slept  soundly  till  about  lo  a.m.  When  she 
awoke  she  felt  intensely  refreshed  and  happy.  Indeed,  she 
rang  for  the  nurse  and  insisted  upon  getting  up,  on  the  plea 
that  she  felt  so  very  strong  and  well.  But  the  old  nurse 
wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.  "  It  is  absolutely  against  the 
doctor's  orders,"  she  said.  "  You  have  been  through  a  very 
critical  illness,  Mrs.  Goddart,  and,  though  you  may  feel  well 
and  strong  now  while  lying  in  bed,  getting  up  might  bring  the 
whole  trouble  on  again.  You  just  lie  quite  still  like  a  dear, 
and  (shaking  her  finger  at  her  patient)  not  another  word." 

The  good  nurse  marvelled,  nevertheless,  at  the  wonderful 
transformation  so  suddenly  effected  in  Mrs.  Goddart,  who 
had  been  so  helpless  and  fragile  but  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
viously. "  And  now,  weU  !  the  very  idea  !  wanting  to  get 
up  !  It  almost  does  seem  like  a  miracle  that  has  happened," 
she  said.  "  I  wonder  if  miracles  do  really  happen  nowadays  ! 
I  must  ask  Mr.  Stead  about  it  when  next  I  see  him." 

Throughout  that  day  and  the  next  the  patient  gathered 
renewed  strength  with  every  hour  that  passed.  Her  husband 
was  with  her  almost  continually.    They  were  both  in  the 
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highest  spirits.  Now  that  all  fears  concerning  the  child 
could  be  laid  aside,  Mrs.  Goddart  felt  more  free  and  disposed 
to  give  her  attentions  to  her  husband.  What  a  perfect 
Paradise  those  happy  hours  were  to  him.  "  Just  us  two," 
he  thought;  "  I  and  my  very  own  Jane  alone  together."  It 
reminded  him  of  a  time  long  since,  of  happy  trysting  days  in 
Canada.  Long  they  talked  together  of  those  days,  recalling 
to  each  other's  minds  a  thousand  and  one  little  trivial  incidents 
and  experiences  through  which  they  had  passed.  And  now, 
while  they  were  living  them  all  over  again  in  their  converse, 
those  days  seemed  but  yesterday. 

"  Why  do  we  grow  old,  Jenny  ?  WTiy  can't  we  be  always 
and  forever  the  same  ?  '- 

"  So  we  can  be  in  our  hearts  Jim,  dear,"  she  answered, 
replying  to  the  second  of  the  two  queries.  "  Our  hearts 
should  never  grow  old  or  worn  out.  And  even  though  our 
bodies  age,  God  creates  youth  to  grow  up  and  around  us,  so 
that  we  might  still  retain  and  enjoy  it  in  the  home.  It  really 
is  wonderful,  Jim,  darling,  how  graciously  God  does  provide 
for  us  in  our  every  circumstance  of  life.  Think  of  our  own 
happy  home  and  lovely  children  !  We  may  not  be  wealthy, 
but  we  are  really  rich  in  the  good  things  of  this  world." 

"  Well,  I've  got  you  now,  Jenny,  and  that  is  what  I  want 
more  than  all  else,"  was  the  reply,  "  Oh,  Jenny  !  Don't 
think  me  a  perfect  beast  I  But  when  all  the  children  are 
about,  I  sometimes  feel  very  miserable.  I  don't  know  why 
it  is,  they  seem  to  keep  you  so  fearfully  busy  and  occupied, 
that  sometimes  I  have  felt  as  though  I  were  not  wanted.  But 
yet  I  know  you  love  me,  Jenny.  I  suppose  I'm  a  brute,  for 
I  just  want  you  all  to  myself." 

"  Jim,  Jim,  darling  !  You  must  not  talk  like  this.  I 
wish  you  would  just  try  to  love  the  children  too  a  little  wee 
bit  more  than  you  do.     It  would  make  me  so  happy.     It 
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would  make  us  both  so  happy,  dear,  and  the  children  as  well. 
Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to  win  their  love ;  to  have  them 
romping  gaily  at  your  knee;  to  hoar  them  chuckling  with 
delight  as  their  big  strong  daddy  lifted  them  high  over  his 
head,  or  romped  with  them  on  the  floor,  or  gathered  them  all 
around  him  and  told  them  funny  stories.  The  very  thought 
of  it,  to  me,  is  just  lovely.  I'm  afraid  I  should  be  ver}- 
jealous  then,  though.     But  I  shouldn't  mind  that  a  bit." 

Tears  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  honest  Jim  Goddart  as  his 
mind  dwelt  upon  that  beauteous  picture  of  what  a  loving  home 
could  be — the  picture  as  conjured  up  in  his  mind  by  his  good 
wife's  words.  "  I  can't  promise  anything,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
surreptitiously  brushing  the  tears  aside.  "  The  children 
always  seem  so  afraid  of  me.  I  have  lived  too  rough  a  sea- 
faring life,  I'm  afraid,  to  be  able  to  amuse  children.  I  am 
nought  but  a  man's  man,  except  where  my  own  dear  little 
wife  is  concerned.  Yes,  I'm  a  jealous  brute.  I  want  you, 
you,  all  to  myself.  Children  I  I  could  never  get  on  with 
them.  They  annoy  me  so.  I  can't  help  it.  My  heart  is 
only  large  enough  for  one  at  a  time,  and  I  want  that  one  all 
the  time.  Jenny  1  Jenny  !  you  don't  know  what  I  feel  for 
you — how  much  I  want  you." 

Jane  Goddart  could  say  nothing  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Her  husband's  passionate  outburst  swept  her  completely 
away.  Then,  too,  she  was  disappointed.  She  had  thought 
she'd  touched  his  heart  concerning  the  children,  and  that 
victory  was  in  sight.  But  now,  disillusionment.  She  felt 
deeply  sorry  for  him,  this  big,  burly,  ordinarily  good-natured 
husband  of  hers.  He  seemed  so  terribly  lonely.  Presently, 
taking  his  hand  in  hers,  she  drew  him  down  to  her,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Jim,  darling,"  she  said,  "  you  will  try,  won't  you  ? 
Just  to  care  for  the  children — our  own,  our  bairns,  a  wee  little 
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bit."  She  could  get  no  further.  The  hearts  of  both  were 
too  full  as  they  clung  to  each  other  in  a  long,  silent,  passionate 
embrace. 

Presently,  however,  a  gentle  tap  sounded  on  the  door. 
Next  moment.  Nurse  Gosling — such  was  the  name  of  the  old 
nurse — bounded  in  to  inform  them  that  the  expeditionary 
party  was  expected  back  somewhere  about  five  o'clock,  and 
that  they  would  be  bringing  little  Kim  with  them,  and  also  the 
black  nurse,  Minnie, 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Mrs.  Goddart,"  continued  the  nurse,  "  Just 
fancy  !  Within  a  few  short  hours  the  dear  little  duck  will  be 
back  again,  softly  tucked  under  his  mother's  wings." 

The  joyous  mother  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  old 
nurse's  application  of  "  little  duck  "  to  her  son.  From  Nurse 
"  Gosling  "  it  sounded  so  very  fitting  and  homely. 

At  last  Goddart  was  called  off,  in  view  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  home-coming  party.  He  gave  his  wife  a  last  embrace 
and  then  hurried  forth  on  the  all-important  errand  of  receiving 
back  his  lost  son  at  the  hands  of  his  gallant  rescuers. 
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Left  alone  with  her  thoughts,  and  full  of  the  glad  news  of  her 
little  boy,  it  was  the  mother  now,  rather  than  the  wife,  who 
lay  back  restfully  against  the  high  pillows  of  her  bed,  thinking. 
On  first  coming  to,  she  had  conjured  up  in  her  mind  some 
frightful  pictures  of  what  might  have  happened  to  her  little 
baby.  And  now,  that  he  would  so  soon  be  locked  again  in 
her  arms  seemed  almost  too  wonderful  to  be  true.  When  the 
nurse  had  delivered  her  message  of  the  expected  return  of 
the  party,  the  fond  mother  had  wisely  refrained,  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  from  giving  anything  like  full 
expression  to  the  great  and  unbounded  joy  she  felt.  But 
now  .  ,  .  she  lay  back,  and  fondly  dreamed  dreams. 

At  last !  She  heard  a  commotion  without.  The  front  door 
bell  rang  again  and  again.  Some  footsteps  were  sounding 
through  the  passage  and  approaching  her  door.  At  last  !  .  .  . 
No  .  .  .  they  turned  out  to  be  the  footsteps  of  callers  coming 
to  congratulate  her.  Many  times  they  sounded.  Heaps  of 
people  called  in,  hurriedly,  to  congratulate  her.  She  was 
very  grateful  to  them  all.  They  were  such  good,  kindly 
people.  But  oh  !  Would  he  never  come  ?  It  seemed  such  a 
long,  long  time  since  her  husband  left  to  bring  him  home 
to  her. 
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Meanwhile  Goddart,  in  the  company  of  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate, stood  at  a  post  in  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Bumalup, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  expeditionaries.  Many  of  the 
expectant  townspeople  were  out  to  welcome  the  home- 
comers,  and  to  render  what  assistance  was  possible  in  view 
of  the  number  of  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  the  blacks.  Some 
there  were  amongst  those  who  lined  the  long  street  who  had 
come  out  to  meet,  and  to  accompany  home  in  triumph,  such 
members  of  the  party  as  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
serious  injury.  Others  there  were,  who,  with  anxious  hearts, 
had  gathered  to  receive  their  wounded  relatives,  in  order  to 
accompany  them  to  the  little  hospital,  or  to  help  bear  them 
homewards,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  wounds. 

Then  there  were  there  those  also  who,  with  sad  and  troubled 
faces,  had  come  forth  to  take  possession,  if  possible,  of  their 
dead.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  very  depressed  little  township 
that  day,  for  all  the  townsfolk  felt  they  had  a  share  in  the 
mourning  for  the  brave  dead,  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  glory 
which  was  theirs  by  virtue  of  their  deeds.  Here  in  this  little 
outpost  everyone  was  well  known  to,  and  on  the  best  terms 
with,  his  neighbour.  The  dead  had  all  been  respected  citizens. 
Some  of  those  present,  doubtless,  could  recall  happy  school 
days  with  one  or  more  of  them. 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  the  R.M.  "  I  can  just  make  out 
the  leaders  of  the  party  over  yon  rise.  But  the  dust  they  are 
raising  hides  the  rest  of  the  party." 

Soon  the  whole  procession  came  into  view.  As  they  drew 
nearer  heads  were  bared  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  dead. 
The  crowd,  awed  to  silence,  stood  waiting  patiently  as 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  the  slow,  cumbrous  wagons 
creaked  steadily  onward.  At  last  here  they  were,  drawn 
now  to  a  halt  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  street.  The 
Resident  Magistrate  stepped  forward  to  greet  Chief  Constable 
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Fraser,  who,  sitting  astride  his  charger,  was  at  the  forefront 
of  the  procession.  In  the  name  of  the  townspeople  and 
district  residentiaries  he  thanked  Fraser  pubUcly  for  all  he 
and  the  expeditionaries  had  achieved.  Then,  in  the  presence 
of  the  townsfolk  he  alluded  to  the  honoured  dead,  and 
uttered  his  expressions  of  sympathy  with  all  who  that  day 
were  mourning  the  loss  of  brave  relatives. 

For  the  moment  there  was  no  further  time  to  lose.  Presently, 
therefore,  the  procession  moved  on  again,  this  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  little  hospital  which  had  been  prepared  to 
receive  the  wounded.  Therein  were  placed,  for  the  time 
being,  any  and  all  who  needed  medical  or  surgical  attention. 
The  dead,  too,  were  deposited  there  in  the  little  morgue  to 
await  a  formal  inquest. 

As  the  native  prisoners  were  being  marched  through  the 
streets  on  their  way  to  the  lock-up,  it  was  all  that  the  C.C. 
and  his  staff  could  do  to  prevent  their  being  lynched  by  a 
section  of  the  enraged  townsfolk.  Disorder,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  prevailed  amongst  the  crowd.  Shouts  of  anger 
and  hostile  menaces  were  directed  against  the  blacks,  who, 
cowed  and  fearful  for  their  lives,  huddled  themselves  together 
and  tremblingly  sought  the  protection  of  their  escort.  Despite 
a  few  sticks  and  stones  hurled  at  them  by  some  of  the  more 
infuriated  among  the  crowd,  the  gaol  was  eventually  reached 
in  safety,  and  the  prisoners,  doubtless  with  a  sigh  of  reUef, 
were  placed  in  their  cells  under  the  protection  of  lock  and 
key,  there  to  await  their  trial. 

Goddart  had  followed  the  procession  on  its  way  to  the 
hospital  when,  McCready's  brief  welcome  and  words  of 
sympathy  concluded,  the  caravan  had  moved  off  in  that 
direction.  At  the  hospital  steps  Dr.  Martin  soon  caught  sight 
of  his  friend,  and  hailed  him  to  his  side.  For  Goddart 's 
benefit  h«  then  gave  a  brief  outline  as  to  how  matters  had 
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gone  out-back.  The  Rev.  John  Stead,  he  thought,  would 
eventually  pull  through.  But  as  for  Minnie,  though  she  might 
possibly  manage  to  regain  consciousness,  there  was  no  hope 
at  all  of  ultimate  recovery. 

"  Bad  business,"  he  concluded,  "  but  wonderful,  my  dear 
fellow,  really  wonderful.  It  beats  me  that  our  losses  were  not 
double  what  they  are.  Well,  so  long  1  I'll  try  and  look 
in  later,  but  I  can  see  enough  work  ahead  of  me  for  a  month. 
So  long,  for  the  present  1  Oh,  bless  my  soul !  the  boy  ! 
What  a  fool  I  am  !  He's  none  the  worse,  Goddart.  Brave 
little  fellow,  he  is.     You  should  be  proud  of  him." 

Going  over  to  the  ambulance  wagon  the  doctor,  jumping 
inside,  soon  re-appeared,  bearing  in  his  arms  Goddart 's  little 
son.  "  Come,  my  little  man  !  "  he  crooned  gently.  "  Here's 
your  daddy  waiting  for  you.  That's  right !  There  you  are. 
Well,  Goddart,  try  and  see  you  later.     So  long  !  " 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present,"  shouted  Goddart  to  the 
hurriedly  retreating  figure  of  the  doctor  who  had  given  his 
friend  no  chance  whatever  of  expressing  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  he  felt.  Goddart  clasped  the  little  boy  tightly  to 
his  breast  and  kissed  him.  Then,  throwing  him  on  to  one  of 
his  broad  shoulders,  prepared  to  march  home  with  him, 
home  to  the  eagerly  waiting  mother.  A  httle  knot  of  people 
crowded  round  the  apparently  proud  and  happy  parent  in 
order  to  catch  a  ghmpse  of  the  little  fellow  whose  strange 
disappearance  had,  for  days  past,  provided  food  for  so  much 
b}'mpathy  and  speculation.  As  he  held  httle  Kim  perche* 
upon  his  shoulder  before  this  admiring  crowd  of  people,  th 
father's  countenance  was  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  he  was  th 
very  personihcation  of  all  that  a  fond  parent  should  be.  Gail} 
he  talked  of  the  little  fellow  to  his  friends.  Kim,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  be  communicative  himself.  The 
fatigue  of  the  journey  and  the  present  excitement   seemed 
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to    have    subdued    his    naturally    gay    and     irrepressible 
spirits. 

"  Say  ta-ta,  little  man,"  presently  prompted  the  father. 

"  Ta-ta  !  "  in  a  rather  shy,  nervous  voice,  responded  the 
child,  as  he  was  already  being  borne  away  homewards. 

The  rest  of  Goddart's  children  were  all  waiting  outside  the 
McCreadys'  front  door  to  welcome  their  little  brother,  and 
when  the  father  at  length  made  his  appearance  in  that 
direction,  what  a  joyous  httle  scene  ensued  !  Then  they 
all  joined  in  the  triumphal  procession  to  the  bedroom  wherein 
the  fond  but  impatient  mother  was  lying,  eagerly  waiting 
to  embrace,  once  more,  her  lost  baby.  Words  fail  to  describe 
what  followed.  It  can  best  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  Sufi&ce  it  to  say  that  Jane  Goddart  wept  over  her 
little  babe  long  and  copiously.  The  great  flood  gates  of  her 
joy  were  opened  at  last,  and  the  mother  made  no  effort  to 
restrain  her  tears.  WTien  she  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  emotion,  she  called  her  husband  to  her  side.  "  Jim, 
darling,"  she  said,  "  God  has  been  so  good  to  us.  How 
happy  we  shall  all  be  now  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  was  the  reply.  "  Our  Httle  prodigal  has 
given  us  all  enough  to  think  about,  and  no  mistake.  What 
was  it,  Jane,  that  the  father  said  of  the  prodigal  of  old  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was  meet  to  make 
merry  and  be  glad,  for  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again,  he  was  lost  and  is  found.  Well,  we  shall  have  to  make 
merry  now,  Jane,  and  kill  the  fatted  calf."  It  was  in  no  mood 
of  banter  that  Goddart  uttered  these  words.  It  was  an  honest 
attempt  on  his  part  to  be  merry  and  to  cheer  up  the  spirits 
of  his  good  wife,  who,  her  first  paroxysm  of  joy  and  emotion 
spent,  had  showed  signs,  suddenly,  of  reverting  to  the  serious. 

Mrs.  Goddart  bestowed  one  hasty  glance  upwards  at  the 
face  of  her  husband,  and  then,  reassured,  could  not  help  but 
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smile  at  the  bare  thought  of  her  little  son  as  a  prodigal. 
"  Yes,  Jim,  darling,  he  was  indeed  dead  to  me,  and  is  alive 
again.  He  was  indeed  lost  to  both  of  us,  and  is  found.  But, 
thank  God,  he  was  neither  dead  nor  lost  to  the  true  Father 
of  the  parable." 

Eventually  the  good  old  nurse  took  possession  of  the  child, 
and,  folding  him  securely  in  her  ample  "  wings,"  bore  him  off 
in  triumph  to  her  own  little  "  barnyard." 

Goddart  then  proceeded  to  inform  his  wife  of  all  the  news 
he  had  gathered  in  the  township,  and,  more  particularly,  of 
all  that  appertained  to  those  two,  in  the  recent  drama,  who, 
apart  from  little  Kim,  were  naturally  uppermost  in  their 
minds — Stead  and  the  poor  misguided  Minnie.  "  Though 
the  doctor  thinks  Minnie  can't  recover,  Jane,  I  do  hope  that 
she  will  recover  consciousness  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to 
help  clear  up  all  this  confounded  mystery.  No  one  seems 
to  be  any  the  wiser  yet  as  to  the  cause  of  that  affair  on  the 
night  of  the  children's  enter taimnent.  It  fairly  has  me 
stumped.  I've  tried  to  think  it  out  from  every  angle,  but 
both  the  fire  and  Mirmie's  strange  conduct  seem  quite  in- 
explicable." 

"  Jim,  dear,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  don't  know  yet  how 
much  of  our  present  happiness  may  be  owing  to  that  same 
strange  conduct  of  our  poor,  poor  Miiuiie,  nor  yet  how  much 
to  om  dear  friend,  John  Stead.  Thank  God  !  they  are  still 
alive.  May  He  be  good  and  gracious  to  them  as  He  has  been 
good  and  gracious  to  us  1  Then,  in  His  good  time  maybe, 
their  own  lips,  sealed  for  the  present,  may  imravel  for  us  the 
two-fold  mystery." 

Two  days  after  the  sad  but  triumphal  return  to  Burnalup 
of  the  victorious  cxpeditiunaries,  the  burial  of  the  honoured 
dead  was  arranged  to  take  place.     In  the  meantime  their 
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bodies  had  been  conveyed  in  state  from  the  little  morgue  to  a 
room  in  the  not  very  pretentious  Town-hall.  There  the 
bodies  were  placed  side  by  side  upon  stretchers,  draped  with 
Union  Jacks.  The  thought.^doubtless,  occurred  to  many  : 
for  what  a  very^different  purpose  those  same  national  emblems 
had  recently  been  used  !  They  must  have  recalled,  to  some 
at  least,  an  evening  of  happy  memories  and  smiUng  juvenile 
faces,  with  its  all  too  tragic  ending.  And  now,  this,  the 
climax  of  the  tragedy ;  perhaps — who  could  tell  ? — the  sequel 
to  the  events  of  that  first  fatal  night  of  the  fire. 

There  was  not,  in  all  Burnalup,  a  single  individual  who 
would  begrudge  these  honoured  men  this  last  deserved  tribute 
of  respect.  Had  they  not  given  their  lives  as  heroically  as 
any  heroes  on  the  battlefield  }  Gordon,  Roberts,  Kitchener — 
such  would  have  been  proud  to  have  had  men  like  these  under 
their  command. 

With  the  two  murdered  boundary  riders  there  were  nine 
bedraped  stretchers  in  all,  in  the  sorrowful  procession  which 
wound  its  way  towards  the  little  cemetery,  half  a  mile  distant, 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  event  attracted,  from  far 
and  near,  quite  a  throng  of  sympathizers,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  All  wished  to  pay  their  last  respects. 
Many  distant  squatters  and  station-owners  had  ridden  in 
for  the  occasion.  In  fact,  for  the  bereaved  relatives,  sympathy 
had  been  received  from  all  over  the  country. 

Those  who  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  burial  obsequies 
had  expressed  their  sympathies  and  their  expressions  of 
indebtedness  for  the  achievements  of  the  honoured  dead  by 
written  word.  Moreover,  even  at  this  early  date,  the  com- 
mendable idea  had  already  been  mooted  of  perpetuating  the 
memories  and  the  deeds  of  all  who  had  been  associated  in 
this  notable  "  clean-up  "  of  the  black  gang.  Slowly  and 
solenmly  the  procession  continued  on  its  way  to  the  cemetery, 
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to  the  accompaniment  of  the  clang  of  the  little  church  bell 
which  was  bravely  tolling  its  message — "  Pax  I  Pax  !  Pax  !  " — 
from  the  hill-top. 

At  the  gravesides,  owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
beloved  priest,  the  R.M.  read  the  major  portion  of  the  Prayer 
Book's  burial  service.  He  paid  also,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  mourners,  a  Stirling  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  dead.  Presently,  the  mounds  covering  the 
dead  were  smothered  with  white  floral  tributes  of  every 
conceivable  description. 

It  was  a  marvel  to  all  who  beheld  them  whence  such  a 
quantity  of  flowers  could  have  sprung.  Though  it  was  a  sad 
day  for  all,  it  was,  yet,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  in  the 
ordinarily  uneventful  history  of  that  little  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  PEOPLE  S  PADRE 


The  Rev.  John  Stead,  after  a  few  days  spent  in  the  small 
hospital,  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Martin's  own  private  residence 
to  enable  him  to  receive  the  very  best  attention  possible  at 
the  hands  of  the  medico.  During  the  journey  from  out-back, 
in  the  ambulance  wagon,  the  patient  had  returned  to  partial 
consciousness.  But,  on  account  of  his  serious  wound  and  loss 
of  blood,  he  was  so  weak  for  several  days  that  anything  in  the 
way  of  conversation  on  his  part  was  strictly  taboo.  Even 
now,  at  the  doctor's  house,  he  was  allowed  to  receive  no 
visitors,  apart  from  a  few  of  his  very  intimate  friends  who 
were  told  to  discourage  conversation  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Those  who  now  visited  him  were  permitted  to  do  so, 
only,  on  that  distinct  understanding. 

John  Stead  was  a  finely  built  figure  of  a  man  physically. 
His  features,  in  keeping  with  his  fine  physique,  were  of  a 
strong,  handsome  and  manly  type.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
magnetic  personahty,  and,  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men, 
of  a  singular  charm.  That  he  was  immensely  popular  goes 
without  saying.  But  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  was 
not  of  his  own  seeking.  All  classes  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  moved  in  this  vast  "  parish  "  of  his  in  the  great 
Northern  area  of  the  Western  Colony  were  proud  of  their 
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padre.  He  was  just  as  much  at  home  with  the  men  as  with  the 
women,  with  the  young  as  with  the  older  folk;  and,  which 
is  even  more  to  his  credit,  with  the  down-and-out  element  of 
society  as  with  the  more  cultured  and  refined. 

With  regard  to  spiritual  ministrations  in  that  vast  area 
John  Stead  held,  humanly  speaking,  almost  sole  sway.  His 
Diocesan  lived  well  over  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  could 
spare  time  for  a  visit  to  these  parts  only  once  in  every  two  or 
three  years.  As  for  others  of  his  cloth,  he  rarely  ever  saw 
one.  His  work  was  purely  and  simply  of  a  pioneering  nature, 
and  he  himself  was  a  pioneer,  heart  and  soul.  Of  churches 
he  had  many  to  look  after.  But  they  were  churches  not  built 
with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  brick  or  stone  and  mortar. 

The  various  groups  of  his  widely  scattered  flock  he  fondlv 
termed  his  "  churches."  Some  of  his  work  he  did  by  boat 
up  along  the  coastline.  Most  of  it,  however,  was  effected  b^' 
means  of  the  saddle.  This  entailed  weeks  and  months  of 
weary  and  monotonous  Bush  riding.  But  the  hearty  welcome 
and  generous  hospitality  everywhere  afforded  him  were 
regarded  by  him  as  mere  than  sufficient  compensation. 

In  addition  to  the  unfailing  sympathies  and  unbounded 
cheerfulness  of  this  Bush  parson,  he  was,  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow-men,  straight  and  to  the  point.  Anything 
in  the  nature  of  pretence  or  pose  was  hateful  and  foreign  to 
him.  As  a  parson  he  was  as  far  removed  from  the  stereo- 
typed traditional  figure  of  such  as  pole  is  removed  from  pole. 
He  was  unconventional.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  clothes 
he  wore  as  to  his  habits  and  manner  of  speech.  Yet  whether 
he  donned  clerical  riding  suit  or  ordinary  lay  attire,  he  seemed 
the  same,  neither  less  a  gentleman,  nor  less  a  parson.  "  I 
can  find  no  arguments  which  are  valid  for  the  perpetual 
wearing  of  the  collar,"  he''would  often  say.  "  Whereas  I  can 
find    only    sentimental    prejudice    against    the    custom    of 
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occasionally  taking  it  off,  I  can  discover  good  and  sensible 
reasons  for  this  growing  custom,  on  the  part  of  our  more 
efficient  clergy,  of  now  and  then  appearing  in  public  in  lay 
dress.  First,  it  is  a  boon  to  them  not  always  to  be  instantly 
recognized  as  clerical.  Secondly,  the  absence  of  the  collar 
enables  them  to  know  and  hear  what  the  unsuspecting  layman 
really  thinks.  Thirdly,  it  enables  them  to  go  where  they  may 
revile,  without  being  taken  for  the  stage  parson.  And  so  on. 
Fourthly,  it  is  a  custom  which  offends,  like  all  good  Christian 
things,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  encouraged.  Fifthly,  linen  is 
dear  and  bad,  laundries  the  devil,  and  parsons  poor — facts 
generally  overlooked  by  the  dignitaries.  Sixthly,  this  cult 
of  the  lay  neck  is  distinctly  intriguing.  It  touches  with 
romance  I  " 

A  great  deal  of  the  unconscious  popularity  which  the  parson 
enjoyed  was  due,  doubtless,  to  his  innate  sense  of  hiunour. 
He  was  a  born  satirist.  Occasionally,  but  only  amongst  the 
more  intimate  of  his  friends,  he  would  indulge  in  the  satirical 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  fraternity.  For  instance,  his  one 
real  pet  aversion  in  the  clerical  line  was,  as  he  oft  laughingly 
asserted,  the  fat,  sleek,  silk-hatted  variety  which  spent  most 
of  its  time  at  social  and  society  fimctions  among  the  lordly 
aristocrats  in  the  old  coimtry. 

Some  time  back  at  the  home  of  the  McCreadys  Stead  had 
one  night  held  the  little  company  gathered  there  enthralled 
by  his  clever  imitations  of  the  manners  of  these  dignitaries 
in  gaiters.  Society  clerics,  in  any  shape  or  form,  in  fact, 
came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  pretty  rough  handling  on  the  part 
of  the  Rev.  John  Stead,  who,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  had  himself  "  roughed  it  "  in  the  midst  of  life's  stem 
realities,  amongst  the  black  and  white  dwellers  of  the  Bush, 
in  a  tropical  clime,  where  the  thermometer  at  midday  seldom 
registered  below  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  in  the  shade. 
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"  Well,  by  jove  !  you  are  pretty  hard  on  your  own  brethren  of 
the  cloth,"  said  McCready  that  evening,  while  endeavouring  to 
control  the  laughter  which  arose  from  the  antics  of  his  friend. 

"  Now,  to  be  quite  serious,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  do  dis- 
approve of  the  stereotyped  clerical  attire  of  modem  times 
on  principle.  I  believe  it  makes  our  fraternity  a  caste,  and 
tends  to  isolate  us  from  our  fellow-men.  The  very  sight  of  a 
fully  and  conventionally  attired  '  dignitary,'  such  as  I  have 
tried  to  caricature,  is  in  real  life  to  my  mind  a  sufficiently 
grotesque  apparition  to  warrant  the  hardiest  of  the  fold 
taking  cover. 

"  Why  should  we  clerics  persist  in  making  ourselves  a 
caste  ?  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  mix  freely  with  our 
fellow-men  ?  It  is  just  this  class  and  caste  barrier  which 
I  think  Christianity  is  meant  to  discredit — this  middle  wall 
of  partition  consisting  of  money  and  clothes.  Instead,  it 
is  being  bulwarked  by  Christianity's  chief  exponents.  Why, 
I  have  known  in  a  former  parish  in  which  I  worked  in  the 
old  country  God's  poor  absolutely  shamed  out  of  church  by 
the  priggishness  of  those  among  the  laity  who  were  more 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  mere  clothes.  It  used  fairly  to 
sicken  me.  But  what  was  worse,  to  my  mind,  was  the  fact 
that  in  many,  many  cases,  the  parson  was  not  one  whit  better 
than  his  prigs  of  parishioners.  Money,  money,  money,  was 
his  one  theme.  Why  ?  Because  it  purchased  for  him 
respectability.  Quite  miwittingly,  he  was  prepared  to  bargain 
away  his  soul,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  souls  of  his  poorer 
people,  by  unholy  aUiances  with  the  few  of  the  '  upper  tens  ' 
whose  money  and  society  he  coveted.  Clothes  and  money, 
my  dear  friend,  are  the  curse  of  this  world.  These  poor 
unfortunate  blacks  in  our  midst  are  wiser  than  we.  They 
have  neither. 

"  With  their  primeval  nudity  and  manly  hunting  exercises, 
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they  can  teach  us  a  few  good  lessons.  i.\nd  what  is  more, 
when  left^to  themselves,  the  smn  total  of  their  happiness 
and  content  as  a  race  far  exceeds  that  of  their  '  civilized  ' 
white  brothers  and  sisters.  Happiness,  my  dear  friend,  is 
not  something  which  can  be  weighed  up  and  doled  out  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence;  nor  is  it  something  which  is 
necessarily  wrapped  up  in  fine  worsteds,  silks  and  serges." 

"  Now,  now,  Stead,  that's  too  strong.  You  surely  cannot 
compare  their  lot  with  ours.  No,  no,  you  are  wrong  there. 
Look  at  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  I  know  well  all  that  you  would  say,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  have  heard  it  all  so  many  thousands  of  times — the  lot  of 
their  women ;  their  lack  of  intellect ;  their  poor  dwellings ; 
their  superstitious  fears;  their  savagery,  and,  generally 
speaking,  their  utter  incompetence.  But  in  spite  of  all  this 
the  point  is  that  when  living  normally  and  under  their  own 
conditions,  they  are  on  the  whole  a  thousand  times  happier 
than  we.  With  all  our  boasted  civilization,  what  is  the  lot 
of  two-thirds  of  the  white  civilized  races  ?  They  are  ground 
relentlessly  under  the  merciless  heel  of  the  money-grubber 
and  the  taskmaster.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  slum-dwellers  in  the  great  industrial 
cities  and  centres  of  the  old  country. 

"  My  first  curacy  in  England  was  among  such  people. 
Happy  ?  Content  ?  The  majority  of  these  people  are 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  such  terms,  as  appUed  to  them- 
selves and  their  lot.  They  possess  neither  dwellings  of  their 
own  nor  a  square  foot  of  mother  earth  until  their  lives  are 
over.  They  enjoy  no  leisure.  They  clothe  themselves  in 
filthy  insanitary  rags.  Their  women  bear  children  which 
but  add  to  the  sum  total  of  their  misery.  There  is  no  hunting 
for  them,  and  very  little  opportunity,  indeed,  of  much  in  the 
way  of  manly  exercise  and  recreation.    Civilization  1 
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"  Why,  the  white  race  stinks  with  oppression,  ignorance 
and  cruelty.  Love  of  God  and  man  !  As  for  the  one, 
examine  your  churches  !  As  for  the  other,  read  your  papers  ! 
The  murder  and  savagery  in  tlie  hearts  of  one  section  of 
'  civilized  '  people  towards  the  other  section  is  more  venomous 
and  deadly  at  bottom  than  is  all  the  so-called  savagery  of  the 
dark  races  as  evidenced  in  their  tribal  wars.  Lack  of 
opportunity  alone  in  the  case  of  the  brow-beaten  and  im- 
poverished white  under-dog  prevents  the  ferment  which 
rages  like  an  evil  thing  in  his  heart  from  issuing  in  outward 
expression.  Money,  he  hasn't  got,  nor  organization,  nor  paid 
leisure.  But  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  different 
state  of  things  will  prevail.  Organization  wiU  be  his  tool. 
This  will  beget  money,  and  money  will  beget  leisure  and 
strength  and  unity.  Then,  my  dear  sir,  the  world  will  be  set 
ablaze.  '  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'  Never  was  truer 
word  spoken.  But  next  in  order  to  money  is  camouflaged 
respectability." 

Though  many  of  his  friends  could  not  agree  with  the 
socialistic  views  and  theories  of  John  Stead,  they  nevertheless 
respected  him  and  gave  him  full  credit  for  his  sincerity  and 
fearlessness.  They  recognized  too  that  the  parson  acted  up 
to  his  convictions  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  His  extreme 
unconventionality,  democratic  bearing  and  generosity  were 
all  evident  tokens  of  the  absolute  sincerity  of  his  creed.  His 
devotion  to  his  God  and  his  fellow-men  was  characterized 
by  an  intense  earnestness  and  simplicity  which  expressed 
itself  in  good  deeds.  Owing  to  his  unconventionalism,  some 
might  have  thought  him  worldly  for  a  parson.  But  not  those 
who  were  in  any  sense  his  intimate  acquaintances.  True, 
he  did  not  wear  his  religion  on  his  sleeve.  There  were  no 
broad  phylacteries  nor  pious  deceits  nor  frauds  in  his  religion. 
Nay,  deeply  reHgious  though  he  was,  his  religion  was  rather 
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expressed  in  his  extreme  conscientiousness  in  tlie  stiouldering 
of  his  responsibihties.  Strong,  manly,  generous  and  open- 
handed  to  a  fault,  John  Stead  on  hrst  coming  to  this  Northern 
cHme  had  very  quickly  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  oi  his 
cosmopolitan  and  scattered  flock. 

It  was  by  no  means  strange,  therefore,  that  while  the  fate 
of  this  patient  hung  in  the  balance  'twixt  life  and  death,  his 
condition  should  evoke  unusual  anxiety  among  the  many 
friends  who  so  highly  valued  his  ministrations  and  loved  him 
for  what  he  was.  Day  by  day  innumerable  callers  found  their 
way  to  Dr.  Martin's  residence  to  inquire  concerning  the  sick 
man.  Indeed,  so  much  so  was  this  the  case  that  the  doctor 
in  sheer  desperation  hnally  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  placing 
a  daily  bulletin  on  a  board  at  the  entrance  to  his  residence. 

In  the  meanwhile  Stead  was  progressing  slowly  but  surely 
towards  recovery.  It  was  not  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  alone 
which  now  troubled  him,  or  which  was  giving  rise  to  the 
doctor's  chief  concern  on  his  behalf.  The  wound  was  knitting 
splendidly.  But  the  way  he  had  exerted  himself  after  receiving 
the  spear-thrust  had  kindled  in  his  weakened  constitution 
the  fires  of  a  slow  burning  fever.  It  was  chiefly  this  which 
at  the  moment  concerned  the  good  medico.  But,  as 
week  succeeded  week,  the  daily  bulletins  read  more  and  more 
favourably  until  the  doctor,  with  unbounded  relief,  was  able 
at  last  to  express  his  high  hopes  of  an  early  and  complete 
recovery  for  his  patient. 

So  far  the  public  was  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
exact  part  John  Stead  had  played  in  the  finding  of  the  native 
girl  and  her  little  charge.  On  that  point  the  patient's  hps 
were  sealed.  Without  pressing  him  in  any  way  unduly,  even 
the  doctor  had  failed  in  extracting  from  him  any  conhdences 
on  the  subject.  Speculations,  however,  were  many  and 
varied.     The  discovery  of  the  isolated  body  of  the  giant  chief 
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in  the  particular  direction  in  the  forest  whence  Kim,  Minnie 
and  John  Stead  himself  had  been  recovered,  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  these  speculations. 

But  the  little  lad,  from  whom  alone  any  precise  information 
could  be  ascertained,  assisted,  by  what  few  broken  sentences 
he  could  utter,  towards  substantiating  some  of  the  views  put 
forward.  The  amount  of  enlightenment  he  could  give, 
however,  was  limited.  Kim,  after  all,  was  still  but  a  babe. 
Fright,  moreover,  occasioned  by  the  ordeal  through  which 
he  had  gone,  had  blotted  out  from  his  childish  memory  most 
of  the  details  connected  with  the  incident.  Nevertheless, 
from  what  little  he  was  able  to  convey,  it  was  very  evident 
that  "  Mr.  'Tead  "  had  played  a  very  big  part  in  the  rescue 
from  a  horrible  fate,  both  of  the  child  and  of  the  native 
servant,  Minnie. 

All  hopes,  however,  of  ascertaining  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter  were  now  centred  upon  the  native  girl  herself.  And, 
what  of  her  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

CONVALESCING 

If  the  doctor  at  this  point  had  high  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery 
on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  John  Stead,  not  so  was  it  in  the  case 
of  the  native  girl,  Minnie.  She  still  reclined  in  the  little 
hospital  where  she  had  first  been  placed.  Her  case  was  a  very 
sad  one  to  behold.  It  was  practically  a  living  death.  Though 
not  actually  unconscious,  she  was  more  utterly  helpless  now 
than  in  her  former  condition.  Total  paralysis  had  set  in  as  a 
result  of  the  mental  and  physical  shock  she  had  undergone 
at  the  hands  of  her  captors.  "  Creeping  paralysis,"  the  doctor 
had  said. 

She  was  altogether  incapacitated  from  divulging  any  in- 
formation whatever  upon  any  subject.  Periodically,  she 
revealed  signs  of  recalling  something  to  mind  which  seemed 
greatly  to  trouble  her.  But  the  utmost  efforts  of  those  who 
tended  her  were  unavailing  to  enable  tliem  to  imderstand  the 
meaning  of  the  inarticulate  sounds  which  emanated  from  her 
throat. 

Yet  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  evidence  of 
Minnie  should  be  obtained.  The  fate  of  the  native  prisoners 
hung  largely  upon  such  evidence.  In  any  case,  the  decision 
as  to  their  fate  was  suspended  for  the  present,  pending  any 
possible  disclosures  by  the  native  girl  as  to  their  complicity, 
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or  otherwise,  in  the  acts  of  incendiarism  upon  the  homes  of 
Goddart  and  Everard. 

:  The  blacks,  themselves,  vigorously  denied  any  knowledge 
of  these  matters.  But,  according  to  Fraser,  they  were 
possessed  of  deceitful  lips  and  false  tongues,  and  could  not  be 
relied  upon  for  evidence.  According  to  him  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  hang  them  already  from  the  part  they 
had  played  in  the  desperate  encounter  which  had  resulted  in 
their  capture.  It  was  a  resistance  of  law  and  judicial 
authority  and,  as  much  blood  had  been  spilt  in  consequence, 
it  amounted  to  murder.  Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  prisoners, 
therefore,  there  was  not  very  much  doubt  in  at  least  the  Chief 
Constable's  mind. 

But  the  authorities  were  greatly  desirous  of  clearing  up 
the  whole  mystery,  and  to  do  this,  Minnie's  evidence  was  of 
paramount  importance.  Apparently  she  alone  had  witnessed 
the  outbreak  of  the  fire  at  Goddart's.  Probably,  therefore, 
she  was  aware  of  the  facts  as  to  its  origin.  Then  there  was 
her  own  strange  conduct  which  necessitated  some  elucidation 
which  she  alone  could  give.  Her  motives  for  the  peculiar 
part  she  had  played,  none  yet  could  even  remotely  guess.  Her 
conduct  seemed  to  all  who  endeavoured  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mystery  so  utterly  mmatural  and  incomprehensible. 
The  very  best  attention  possible,  therefore,  was  lavished 
on  the  native  girl  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  liumanity 
alike.  But  for  the  present  her  condition  was  such  as  to 
banish  from  the  minds  of  her  attendants  any  immediate 
hopes  of  procuring  further  information  from  that  quarter  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  baffling  mystery. 

That  the  blacks  were  in  some  way  responsible  for  the 
attempt  on  Goddart's  home  few  doubted.  The  evidence 
as  to  the  time  of  the  attempted  outrage,  itself,  told  volumes. 
It   synchronized   with    the   affair   at    Everard's.     Only    ten 
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miles  lay  between  the  two  devastated  homes.  Then  Minnie's 
flight  and  strange  conduct  could  not  be  attributed  reasonably 
to  the  fire  alone.  There  must  have  been  something  very 
unusual  in  addition  to  have  inspired  the  abject  terror  with 
which  the  girl  seemed  to  have  been  possessed.  But  not  a 
tell-tale  footprint  of  the  blacks  had  been  found  anywhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Goddarts'  home.  True,  some  days  had 
elapsed  before  the  efforts  of  the  trackers  had  been  directed 
to  discover  such,  but  Sammy  had  confessed  to  seeing  no 
traces  of  blackfellows  during  his  initial  search  of  the  grounds 
on  the  morning  following  the  tragedy. 

"  No  !  No  blackfeller  marks,"  he  had  said.  "  Too  many 
feller  horse-tracks  up  and  down  eberywhere.  Horses,  many 
feller,  loose  in  paddock,  all  over.  Me  no  see  'em  blacks'  foot- 
marks, or  alle  same,  only  two  feller,  belongin'  Minnie."  Such 
was  all  that  could  be  got  out  of  Sammy  on  his  being  plied 
with  questions  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  expeditionaries 
from  out-back. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  all  hopes  of  solving  the  mystery 
remained  in  abeyance.  Until  Minnie's  condition  should 
allow  her  to  open  her  lips  on  the  subject  nothing  could  be  done. 
Everything  now  depended  on  the  sick  girl.  Such  was  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  those  who  for  weeks  past  had  left 
no  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  problem. 

»  d  i  t  t  t 

Jane  Goddart,  by  this  time,  was  up  and  about  once  more. 
Apparently  she  was  none  the  worse  for  her  trying  experiences. 
The  Goddarts  had  collected  their  scattered  forces  again,  and 
"  Belvoir  "  after  some  weeks  of  desertion  was  once  more  in 
occupation.  Builders  were  still  busily  engaged  upon  the 
devastated  portion  of  the  building.  They  had  now  almost 
finished  their  task,  and  the  old  house  resembled  very  nearly 
its  old  self  again. 
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The  family  quickly  settled  down  to  resume  its  normal 
workaday  routine.  The  elder  children  went  to  school  as  of 
yore;  Mr.  Goddart  daily  to  his  office,  and  his  wife,  Jane,  to 
her  old  daily  tasks  of  seeing  to  the  needs  of  everyone  and 
ever\'thing  in  the  home.  But  the  absence  of  Minnie  was 
keenly  felt  by  all,  but  especially  by  the  younger  children  upon 
whom  time  hung  dreadfully.  Without  Minnie,  they  scarce 
knew  what  to  do.  They  frequently  plied  their  mother  with 
questions  about  their  old  nurse.  Mrs.  Goddart  had  secured 
some  temporary  assistance  in  the  home  in  the  person  of  a 
young  girl  called  Lottie.  But  Lottie  was  of  little  use  compared 
with  Minnie. 

Mrs.  Goddart  seldom  failed  each  afternoon  to  slip  over 
to  the  doctor's  to  inquire  after  the  Rev.  John  Stead  who  was 
now  convalescing  and  progressing  famously.  On  one  of  these 
visits  she  insisted  that  he  should  for  a  few  weeks  at  all  events 
make  "  Belvoir  "  his  home,  until  he  was  quite  strong  again 
and  well  enough  to  resiune  his  duties. 

"  It  will  give  us  all  the  very  greatest  pleasure,"  she  told 
him,  "  if  you  will  accept  our  poor  hospitality." 

"  Well,  it's  awfully  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Goddart.  To  be 
candid,  I  was  just  wondering  what  I  had  best  do  with  myself. 
I've  been  here  a  long  time  now,  and  the  doctor  is  a  busy  man. 
They've  been  goodness  itself  to  me  here,  but  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  I'm  a  bit  in  the  way  at  times.  You  see,  I  am  no 
longer  in  need  of  any  exacting  attention  from  the  good  old 
Doc,  and,  with  nothing  to  do,  I  feel  that  I'm  an  unnecessary 
drag  on  his  time.  Of  course  he  would  be  the  last  to  admit 
it.  Anj'way,  he's  done  quite  enough  for  me,  and  so  .  .  . 
if  .  .  ." 

"  There  are  to  be  no  ifs  about  it,  Mr.  Stead.  I  will  see 
Dr.  Martin  myself,  and  tell  him  that  all  is  arranged." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  John  Stead  transferred  himself 
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to  the  home  of  the  Goddarts.  The  children  one  and  all  were 
hugely  delighted,  but  none  more  than  little  Kim,  who  was  an 
especial  favourite  of  the  parson's.  No  longer  did  the  time 
hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of  Kim  and  Willie.  All  day  long 
they  clung  to  him,  whether  he  was  seated  outside  on  the 
verandah  or  bent  on  some  little  excursion  out  of  doors. 

"  Don't  let  them  worr}'  you  so,  Mr.  Stead !  "  the 
mother  was  for  ever  expostulating.  "  They'll  tire  vou  to 
death." 

"  Tire  me  to  death  indeed  I  "  was  the  answer.  "  Why, 
Mrs.  Goddart,  I've  never  had  so  soft  a  job  as  now  in  my  life, 
and  certainly  never  a  more  delightful  one." 

"  Well,  you  make  an  excellent  nurse,  Mr.  Stead,  a  really 
excellent  substitute  for  poor  Minnie.  I'm  beginning  to  feel, 
though,  that  you  will  think  I  had  ulterior  motives  in  inviting 
you  to  be  our  guest,  for  really,  I'm  sure  I'm  getting  the  better 
of  the  bargain." 

"  Then  you  are  getting  an  uncommonly  good  one,  Mrs. 
Goddart.  But  wouldn't  poor  old  Minnie  be  tickled  at  the 
very  thought  of  my  being,  as  you  said,  an  excellent  substitute 
for  her  !     Jove  !  how  the  dear  old  girl  would  laugh  !  " 

Much  of  John  Stead's  time  was  taken  up  in  reading  or 
telling  stories  to  the  children.  On  one  occasion  as  he  and  the 
children  were  seated  comfortably  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  in 
the  garden,  he  sent  Kaye  indoors  to  find  a  book  for  him. 
When  Kaye  returned  with  the  book,  he  said  :  "  Now,  shall  I 
read  you  another  little  story  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Kim,  "  wead  us  a  'tory." 

"  All  right,  you  choose  one,  Kaye,  dear." 

Kaye  began  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book.  Presently 
she  came  across,  wedged  in  between  two  leaves,  some  pressed 
remains  of  what  at  one  time  must  have  been  a  most  exquisite 
flower.     "  Oh  !  what  kind  of  a  flower  is  this  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  seen  one  quite  like  it  before. 
What  is  it  Mr.  Stead  ?  " 

Eagerly  the  children  gathered  round  to  examine  Kaye's 
discovery. 

"  Have  none  of  you  ever  seen  this  lovely  wild  flower 
before  ?  "  asked  the  parson.  "It  is  my  little  talisman.  I 
think  few  people  have  ever  seen  it  growing.  As  far  as  I  know 
it  is  to  be  found  only  in  one  particular  part  of  the  North 
country.  I  carry  my  little  talisman  with  me  wherever  I  go. 
It  is  a  fad  of  mine.  We  all  of  us  are  smitten  with  a  streak  of 
insanity,  you  know.  Each  year  I  pluck  a  fresh  bloom.  This 
one  must  be  nearly  a  year  old  now,  and  it  is  still  very  beautiful, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  What  is  a  taUsman  ?  "  queried  Marion. 

"Well,  it  is  a  kind  of  charm  which  is  supposed|to  bring 
good  luck.  Some  people  call  them  mascots.  But  this 
innocent  little  flower  is  more  to  me  than  a  charm  or  mascot. 
It  reminds  me  constantly  of  God  and  His  goodness  and  of 
a  trinity  of  virtues." 

"  Where  do  they  grow,  Mr.  Stead  ?  I  should  love  to  see 
them  growing.     How  beautiful  they  must  be  !  "  said  Kaye. 

"  I  shall  take  you  to  see  them  some  day,"  answered  the 
parson.  "  And  then  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  them,  but  not 
now.     Have  you  found  that  little  story  yet  for  me  to  read  ?  " 

A  story  was  quickly  chosen  and  a  delightful  hour  followed, 
enjoyed  every  bit  as  much  by  Stead  himself  as  by  his  eager 
and  interested  listeners.  Stead  really  was  having  the  time 
of  his  life  with  these  hospitable  and  kindly  people  and  their 
sweet  children.  Even  Goddart  himself  under  the  influence 
of  the  versatile  clergyman  cheered  up  to  an  amazing  extent. 
He  was  something  like  his  old  self  again.  The  fear  of  losing 
his  vnio  had  for  a  time  got  him  right  down  and  out.  But 
he  was  fast  recovering  his  old  gay  spirits.     In  fact,  he  sur- 
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prised  himself  by  his  unwonted  levity  of  heart,  and  as  for  the 
children,  they  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of^^him.  He 
found  himself  suddenly  on  the  most  affable  and  affectionate 
terms  with  them.  But  what  was  more  surprising  to  him  was 
that,  after  a  while,  the  children  gaily  responded  to  his  over- 
tures. Unconsciously  he  found  himself  playing  his  part  in 
that  picture  which  Jane  had  so  vividly  conjured  up  in  his 
mind  some  weeks  back.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  lovable  home ; 
the  father  romping  with  the  children,  and  telhng  them  funny 
stories.  He  could  never  have  believed  before  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  play  such  a  part.  Yet  here  he  was  playing 
it  without  either  effort  or  thought.  And  here  were  the 
children  gaily  responding — something  to  him  more  incom- 
prehensible still. 

The  Goddarts  had  never  before  had  a  gentleman  guest 
in  their  home  for  any  length  of  time.  And  though  Goddart 
had  ever  been  susceptible  to  the  gaiety  of  his  men-friends, 
yet  in  their  absence  he  had  always  fallen  back  into  his  old 
groove.  But  now  that  Stead  was  continually  in  his  company, 
the  transformation  of  honest  Jim  was  wonderful  indeed. 
Mrs.  Goddart  when  alone  shed  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
"  What  a  wonderful  influence  a  good  man  can  have !  "  she 
marvelled  to  herself.  "  There  is  not  much  doubt  as  to  which 
of  us  is  getting  the  better  of  the  bargain  now,"  she  mused  to 
herself,  with  her  smiHng  radiant  countenance  turned  towards 
the  young  parson.  Goddart  and  his  guest  had  hit  it  off  wonder- 
fully together  from  the  first.  During  the  long  quiet  evenings 
they  now  sat  up  yarning  over  their  cigars  far  into  the  night. 
Both  of  them  could  tell  a  good  story,  and  both  knew  well  how 
to  appreciate  one.  And  thus  did  the  days  fly  past — and  the 
nights. 

Next  week,  Stead  was  looking  forward  to  great  things. 
The  school  was  breaking  up  for  the  half-yearly  holidays. 
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Some  good  times  were  in  the  wind  with  the  kiddies.  A  grand 
picnic  had,  for  a  whole  week  past,  been  eagerly  discussed. 
It  was  to  be  just  a  little  family  affair,  but  all  of  them  were 
going  to  join  in  it,  yes,  even  Jim  Goddart  himself.  The  bare 
thought  of  it  made  honest  Jim  himself  smile.  But  he  found 
himself  even  looking  forward  to  the  event  with  great  gusto. 

"  Yes,  you  dear  old  Nurse  Gosling.  Miracles  do  happen 
to-day  just  as  surely  and  as  certainly  as  ever  in  the  dear, 
good  old  days  gone  by,"  thought  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

kaye's  task 

The  Monday  upon  which  the  holidays  began  was  an  ideal 
day  for  an  outhig.  Mrs.  Goddart,  with  the  help  of  Lottie, 
the  little  red-haired  maid,  and  Kate,  the  eldest  daughter,  had 
been  busy  since  sunrise  making  preparations  for  the  picnic. 

"  Where  are  we  going  to,  Mum  ?  "  asked  Kate,  or  "  Kaye," 
as  she  was  often  called. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  child,"  said  the  busy  mother. 
"  I  believe  Mr.  Stead  alone  knows  all  about  it.  He  has  got 
something  up  his  sleeve — a  little  surprise  lor  us  I  think." 

"  Oh,  how  jolly  !  "  exclaimed  Kaye  and  Marion.  "  What 
fun  !     Oh,  I  should  like  to  know,  though,"  added  Kaye. 

"  Now  then  Miss  Inquisitive,  just  you  hurry  up  with  those 
sandwiches,  or  we  shan't  get  a  start  before  lunch.  Marion, 
you  can  go  and  gather  in  all  the  clothes  from  the  line,  and 
mind,  dear,  you  don't  soil  them  !  " 

"  Mummy,"  resumed  Kaye,  after  her  sister  had  gone  to  do 
her  mother's  bidding,  "  I  do  think  Mr.  Stead  is  a  darling, 
don't  you  ?  He's  so  awfully  jolly  and  lively  and  amiising. 
I  do  love  him.  Mummy." 

"  Tut,  tut,  child  !  You  mustn't  get  such  notions  into  your 
head." 

"  Oh  !  but  everybody  loves  him,  Mum.     Is  it  very  wrong 
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to  love  anyone  30U  are  very  fond  of  or  like  very  much  ?  " 

"  No  darling,  it  isn't,"  returned  the  mother,  discovering 
that  she  had  over  hastily  judged  her  daughter.  "  We  should 
try  to  love  everybody,  even  those  we  are  not  very  fond  of. 
We  must  try  to  love  even  our  black  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Kaye.  "  Those  wretched,  horrid 
blacks  who  stole  little  Kim,  and  nearly  speared  Minnie  to 
death  !  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that.  They're  horrid,  and 
oh  1  so  awfully  ugly  and  cruel-looking." 

"  Mr.  Stead  loves  them,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Mr.  Stead  !  Are  you  sure,  Mummy  ?  Why,  didn't  they 
nearly  kiU  him  ?  I  don't  see  how  he  could  possibly  love 
them." 

"  Yes,  they  nearly  killed  him." 

"  Well,  he  must  hate  them  then.     How  could  he  help  it  ?  " 

"  Kaye,  darling,  I  wonder  if  you  would  do  something  for 
your  Mummy  ?  It  is  something  my  father  once  asked  me 
to  do  for  him  in  Canada,  when  he  was  working  amongst  the 
Indians.  And  now  I  want  my  little  girlie  to  do  the  same  for 
me.  Before  you  go  to-day,  just  slip  that  little  pocket  New 
Testament  in  your  bag,  and  then,  sometime  during  the  day 
try  to  get  somewhere  quite  by  yom'self  for  a  little  while  and 
find  the  fifth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel,  verse  forty- 
three." 

"  What  is  the  reference  again  please.  Mummy  ?  " 

"  S.  Matthew  v.  43,"  was  the  answer.  "  Then,  GirUe,  I 
want  you  to  learn  by  heart,  if  you  can,  verse  forty-three  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.     Will  you  do  that  for  me  ? 

"  Why  yes,  Mummy.  It  will  be  lovely.  It  will  remind  me 
of  being  in  dear  Miss  Inkpen's  Bible  Class  again." 

"  That's  a  good  girl,"  fondly  said  the  mother,  bestowing 
at  the  same  time  a  kiss  on  her  elder  and  chaiming  daughter. 
"  I  have  always  found  those  verses  an  ever  present  help  in 
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trouble,  ever  since  I  first  learnt  them,  and  I'm  sure  my  little 
girlie  will  too." 

"  Now,  what's  all  this  talking  ?  "  was  suddenly  asked  at 
the  kitchen  doorway.  "  Where  two  women  are  gathered 
together  .      ."  began  Jim  Goddart,  but  he  got  no  further. 

His  wife  suddenly  cut  him  short  :  "  Are  you  menfolk  all 
ready  ?     I  declare  you  will  keep  us  waiting  all  day." 

"  Waiting  ?  "  exclaimed  Goddart.  "  Mr.  Stead  is  swearing 
like  a  trooper  outside.  He's  sitting  in  the  buggy,  engaged 
in  making  those  horses  swish  the  flies  from  his  face  with 
their  tails." 

"  Jim  !  you  are  too  bad  I  I  can  just  imagine  John  Stead 
doing  as  you  say.  Well,  we  are  quite  ready  now.  You  can 
stow  all  these  things  away  in  the  buggy,  and  Kaye  and  I  will 
join  you  in  ten  minutes'  time." 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  pair  of  horses  harnessed  to 
the  three-seater  moved  off  along  the  Northern  coastal  route 
for  the  twenty  mile  journey  which  lay  ahead.  Ten  human 
beings  made  no  light  load.  But  the  horses  were  good  ones, 
and  for  weeks  past  had  had  little  to  do.  They  set  off  at  a 
rattling  pace,  therefore,  under  the  experienced  hands  of  the 
Bush  parson  who  manipulated  the  reins. 

No  little  speculation  was  indulged  in  during  the  trip  as 
to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  their  destination.  This  was 
persistently  preserved  as  a  secret  by  the  inexorable  driver. 

"  Oh  !  I  know,"  said  one  after  another.  "It's  .  .  ." 
pronomicing,  or  vainly  endeavouring  to,  some  outlandish 
native  name  such  as  "  Wadgeebeegoranee." 

"  Wad  ye  be  your  Granny  !  "  someone  would  exclaim,  and 
then,  fits  and  roars  of  laughter  would  ensue.  And  so  the 
whole  party  was  kept  in  the  best  of  humour  and  time  seemed 
to  fly  on  wings. 

At  length,  after  about  two  hours  of  good  steady  travelling. 
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the  horses  having  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  of  a  chff  by  the 
sea,  John  Stead  called  a  halt. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  mock  speech,  "  allow 
me  to  introduce  to  you  the  '  Fairy  Crows'  Nest.'  Here  all 
the  fairies  gather  to  keep  watch  over  our  land,  and  all  those 
numerous  islands  you  can  see  lying  out  in  the  Indian  Ocean." 
The  speaker  was  at  once  besieged  with  questions  by  the 
younger  childien  who,  after  all  had  descended  from  the  buggy, 
gathered  round  him  eagerly  for  further  information  of  these 
fairies.  It  was  a  truly  wonderful  spot  to  which  he  had 
brought  them.  Magnificent  gum  trees  spreading  their 
luxurious  shade  dominated  the  cliff-top  where  the  halt  had 
been  called.  Stretching  away  to  westward  was  the  great 
silvery  sea  ;  at  that  moment  it  teemed  as  calm  and  unruffled 
as  a  millpond.  Fairyhke  islands,  like  multi-colom-ed  gems, 
some  large,  some  small,  were  set  in  this  sparkling  expanse 
as  though  by  the  hands  of  some  master-craftsman. 

"  I  have  a  little  surprise  for  you  all  this  afternoon,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker.  "  But  first  of  all  we  must  see  to  lunch, 
for  you  will  have  some  climbing  and  scaling  of  rocks  to  do 
before  the  day  is  out,  and  it  would  never  do  to  faint  by  the 
way.    So  now,  all  hands  to  work." 

Presently  the  buggy  was  unloaded  of  its  goodly  store; 
rugs  were  spread  out  on  the  ground;  a  small  camp-fire  was 
made,  and  preparations  eagerly  pushed  forward  for  a  happy 
picnic  meal  under  the  gorgeous  shade  of  the  towering  eu- 
calyptus trees.  After  dumping  down  the  boxes  from  the 
buggy  near  to  the  spot  chosen  for  luncheon,  and  the  fire 
lighted,  the  menfolk  betook  themselves  off  to  see  to  the 
horses'  requirements.  This  necessitated  leading  them  to 
water  a  good  mile  distant  at  a  rather  brackish  creek.  By 
the  time  they  had  rctmned  and  fed  the  animals,  they  were 
called  over  by  the  rest  of  the  party  for  luncheon. 
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What  a  joyous  little  meal  it  was,  full  of  pleasant  banter 
and  fun.  All  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  what  was  to  follow,  concerning  the  nature  of 
which  many  added  speculations  were  rife.  An  hour  passed 
away  thus  and  shortly  after  one  o'clock,  everything  safely 
packed  away  once  more  into  the  boxes,  the  party  was  declared 
ready  to  set  forth  into  the  mysterious  unknown  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Bush  parson. 

"  Come  on,"  shouted  he;  "  these  cliffs  are  dangerous.  We 
must  make  a  little  detour  to  find  a  way  down  to  the  water's 
edge." 

The  party  followed  their  leader.  After  a  good  deal  of 
scrambling  over  rocks,  during  which  operations  little  Kim 
and  Willie  were  safely  perched  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
leader  and  their  father,  the  party  at  length  safely  reached 
the  water's  rocky  edge. 

"  There  !  we've  got  the  worst  of  it  done.  Now  follow  me 
again  just  round  the  corner  of  yon  cliff,  and  then  you'll  have 
nothing  more  to  do  for  a  while  but  sit  back  and  take  it  easy." 

Two  hundred  yards  further  walking  brought  them  round 
the  bend.  All  eyes  were  eagerly  on  the  alert.  Presently 
there  was  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise  and  wonder  from 
the  children. 

"  Look  ober  dare  !  Look,  Billy  !  "  crowed  little  Kim, 
pointing  his  finger  before  him.  "  Well,  I  never  !  "  came  from 
Cyril.  "  How  did  that  get  here  ?  Who  does  it  belong  to 
Mr.  Stead  ?  .  .  ."  "Oh,  how  lovely  !  And  what  a  sumptous 
little  nook  !  "  was  the  double  exclamation  of  Kaye. 

The  party  had  come  upon  a  beautiful  little  sandy  cove 
fringed  with  some  gorgeous  befoliaged  mangroves.  The  cove 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  Semi-tropical  under- 
growth grew  profusely  everywhere,  even  the  face  of  the  cliffs 
was  enhanced  by  gracefully  hanging  cabbage-palms  and  pine 
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trees.  But  what  had  most  astonished  the  children  was  the 
sight  of  a  little  lugger  lying  close  in  with  sails  half  furled. 
A  couple  of  men  were  aboard  her,  apparently  busily  engaged 
in  getting  all  into  readiness  to  set  sail. 

"  Ho,  there,  Jerry.  All  trim  ?"  shouted  Stead  to  one  of  the 
men.     "  Ay,  ay,  sir !  "  was  the  response. 

"  Come  along,  everyone,  I'm  just  going  to  take  you  for  a 
little  cruise  to  some  of  those  islands  of  the  fairies." 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  little  lugger  got  under  way  with  her 
small  human  freight — a  mere  nothing  to  her  compared  with 
the  loads  of  pearl  shell  and  oysters  which  generally  fell  to 
her  lot. 

The  joyous  party  visited  one  little  island  after  another, 
and  each  one  seemed  even  more  beautiful  than  the  last  It 
was  fortunate — or  had  their  guide  so  arranged  it  ? — in  meeting 
with  a  spring  tide,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
fossicking  amongst  the  rocks  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  little  islands  and  bays  were  interwoven 
with  coral  reefs,  some  of  them  exquisitely  beautiful.  Oysters 
and  the  beautiful  pearl  shell  were  everywhere  in  evidence  in 
the  shallow  waters.  Turtles  and  milhons  of  crabs  capered 
about  in  all  directions  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the  little  coves 
they  visited,  while,  above  their  heads,  disturbed  no  doubt 
by  the  visitors,  there  fluttered  thousands  of  flying  foxes  from 
the  branches  of  the  trees. 

But  it  was  the  coral  which  specially  attracted  the  children, 
and  the  grown-ups  too  for  that  matter.  Its  gorgeous  colour- 
ing defied  description.  The  prevailing  colours  in  every  shade 
imaginable  were  blue,  purple,  red,  green,  and  brown.  Attached 
to  the  coral  was  some  exquisite  floating  material  which  was  as 
soft  and  fine  as  gossamer.  A  goodly  collection  was  made  of 
the  many  things  of  interest  discovered  that  afternoon.  Among 
them  were  included  a  can  full  of  tiurtles'  eggs  and  one  or  two 
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giant  turtles  which  the  men  put  into  the  boat — creatures 
weighing  between  two  and  three  hundredweight  apiece. 

At  length  it  was  time  to  return  for  tea,  The  whole  pariy 
well  iadcn  with  treasures  made  their  way  back  to  the  dingy, 
and  before  long  had  reached  the  mainland  again.  Collecting 
all  their  treasures  into  one  or  two  sacks,  and  bidding  good-bye 
to  the  boatmen,  off  they  went  towards  their  camping  place, 
which,  after  many  a  toilsome  struggle,  they  at  length  reached 
safely. 

To  the  general  consternation  of  all  it  was  then  discovered 
that  they  had  run  out  of  water. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  was  the  anxious  query  all  round. 

"  Umph  !  bad  luck  that,"  conmiented  Jim  Goddart.  "I'm 
afraid  the  water  the  horses  drank  of  yonder  will  not  be  good 
enough  even  for  boiling  purposes.     What  do  you  say,  Stead  ?  " 

"  No.  We'll  have  to  pack  up,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  drive 
about  ten  miles  homewards  where  there  is  a  fresh  water  creek. 
Yo  ho  !  all  hands  to  again." 

Before  long  they  were  off  once  more.  The  horses  got  a 
trifle  excited  and  a  little  out  of  hand  going  down  the  first 
part  of  the  rough  cliff  track,  but  as  no  disaster  resulted,  a 
good  steady  pace  was  maintained  until  "  Black-creek  "  was 
reached.  Here  tea  was  prepared.  But  an  exciting  incident 
nearly  led  to  disastrous  consequences.  While  John  Stead 
was  bating  the  horses,  Goddart,  can  in  hand,  went  down  to  the 
creek  for  water.  The  undergrowth  was  thick  and  tangled, 
and  overhead  the  trees  almost  completely  hid  the  sky.  In  the 
dark  shade  of  this  tangled  forest-growth  the  water  of  the 
creek  looked  quite  black,  and  this  no  doubt  accounted  for  the 
name  of  the  creek.  The  banks  of  the  creek  shut  out  from  the 
warming  rays  of  the  sun  were  soft  and  oozy.  Goddart  there- 
fore made  use  of  some  stepping  stones  and  fallen  branches 
of  trees  to  get  to  the  deeper  water  from  which  to  fill  his  can. 
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Suddenly  there  was  a  splash  and  a  shout.  The  shout  was 
heard  by  the  campers  a  hundred  yards  distant  and  imme- 
diately attracted  Stead  and  the  elder  children  to  the  spot. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  bawled  Stead. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  was  the  reassuring  answer.  "  But 
just  come  down  here  a  moment." 

Stead  and  his  young  companions  made  their  way  down 
almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  Goddart  pointed  out  to 
them  the  apparently  lifeless  form  of  a  huge  crocodile,  which 
must  have  measured  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

"  I  just  stepped  on  that  fellow's  back,  thinking  it  was  a  log," 
said  Goddart,  "  and  suddenly  found  myself  swished  into  the 
water.  Jove  !  I  only  just  escaped  the  brute's  jaws.  Apparently 
he  is  lying  low  now  for  a  second  encounter.  I  was  jolly  lucky 
I  can  tell  you." 

Presently  the  rest  of  the  party  wandered  down  and  all 
feasted  their  eyes  on  the  ugly  dormant  brute,  the  first  they 
had  seen  for  some  time  past. 

The  tea  was  another  gay  little  repast,  and  all  were  quite 
ready  for  it  after  their  recent  exertions  up  and  down  the  cliffs 
and  over  the  Fairj-  Islands.  As  the  day  was  still  warm  and 
sumiy,  there  was  no  haste  after  tea  in  pushing  homewards. 
The  party  wandered  about  in  twos  and  threes,  care  only  being 
taken  that  the  children  did  not  wander  down  to  the  creek. 
For  a  time  Stead  and  Goddart  both  amused  the  children  by 
telling  stories,  Goddart  of  some  of  his  former  experiences 
and  adventures,  and  Stead,  clamorously  pressed  by  the 
children,  of  some  of  the  native  legends  concerning  the  Fairy 
Crows'  Nest. 

Presently  as  John  Stead  told  his  story  he  noticed  the 
absence  of  the  elder  daughter. 

"  Hello  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  where 's  Kaye  ?  It's  not  often 
she  misses  a  story.    I  wonder  where  she  can  have  got  to  ? 
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Well,  little  man,"  said  he  to  Kim,  "  sliall  we  go  ott  and  see 
if  we  can  find  your  big  sister  ?     Come  along  then  1  " 

Together  they  set  off  and  walked  in  various  directions. 
At  last,  however,  the  missing  girl  was  espied  sitting  dreamily 
and  alone  on  a  tufty  mound  of  grass,  with  her  back  propped 
against  a  tree. 

"  Sh-h-h,"  whispered  Stead  to  his  young  companion. 
"  Don't  make  a  noise.  We'll  creep  up  and  give  her  a  little 
surprise." 

They  crept  right  up  to  the  tree  without  being  detected. 
Stead,  however,  paused  for  a  moment  when  he  saw  Goddart's 
elder  daughter  with  a  little  Bible  in  her  lap.  He  noticed,  too, 
that  her  small  lace  handkerchief  now  and  again  stole  to  her 
eyes,  and  he  at  once  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  something  was 
troubling  the  child.  Thereupon  he  walked  boldly  forward 
and,  stooping  down,  placed  his  arms  tenderly  round  Kaye's 
slim  shoulders  and  looked  into  her  troubled  face. 

"  My  dear  girl !  My  dear  little  Kaye  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
he  asked. 

For  a  moment  or  two  there  was  no  response,  except  that 
the  girl  nestled  her  head  down  snugly  under  the  arms 
of  her  would-be  protector  and  sympathizer,  and  ceased 
to  sob. 

Then  she  said  very  timidly,  "  Mr.  Stead,  I've  been  very 
wicked.  ' 

"  No,  no;  come  !  come  !  That  cannot  be  true.  Just  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter." 

For  answer,  Kaye,  in  a  perfectly  steady  voice,  repeated 
from  memory  : — "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy  :  but  I  say  unto  you, 
love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you  ..." 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

"  Well  ?  " 
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"  I  have  been  praying  to  God  that  He  would  kill  all  the 
horrid  blacks." 

"  My  dear  girl !     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  of  what  they  did  to  Kim  and  Minnie  and  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  you;  because  they  are  so  ugly  and  cruel.  Oh, 
Mr.  Stead,  I  cannot  love  the  blacks." 

Gently,  and  for  the  space  of  a  good  ten  minutes,  the  Rev. 
John  reasoned  with  little  Kaye,  telling  her  of  the  equally 
cruel,  horrid  Jews,  and  the  story  of  the  Cross.  "  The  Jews 
ought  to  have  known  better,"  he  said.  "  For  centuries  they 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  law  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 
And  yet  they  subjected  the  gentle  Saviour  to  vile  tortures 
and  outrages  before  compelling  Him  to  suffer  a  slow,  cruel 
death  on  the  Cross. 

"  But  the  gentle  Saviour  could  love  and  pray  for  every  one 
of  them.  '  Father,  forgive  them,'  He  cried,  '  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'  '  They  know  not  what  they  do.'  Can't 
you  see,  Kaye,  dear  ?  These  poor  black  people  !  '  They 
know  not  what  they  do.'  They've  never  had  a  chance.  Just 
pray  for  them,  Kaye  dear,  as  our  loving  Saviour  prayed  for 
His  enemies,  though  they  knew  far  better  and  had  infinitely 
greater  opportunities  than  our  poor  black  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  know  nothing  at  all,  and  who  have  never  been  given  the 
ghost  of  an  opportunity." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  can  pray  for  them  like  that,  but  I  could 
never  grow  to  love  them." 

"  Don't  try  to,  my  child  :  just  pray  for  them,  and  God  will 
see  to  the  rest." 

"  But  will  He  forgive  me  ?     I  didn't  know  .  .  ." 

"  All  the  more  reason  then  that  He  will  forgive  you. 
Remember  His  first  words  from  the  Cross  .  .  .  And  now, 
come,  child,  we  must  rejoin  the  others  and  be  making  tracks 
for  home." 
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Kaye  felt  very,  very  happy  now.  AU  the  misery  and 
compunction  had  gone  from  her  heart.  Together  they 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  family;  all  got  to  work  packmg  or 
harnessing  up.  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were 
speeding  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

IN   QUEST  OF   EVIDENCE 

At  breakfast  next  morning  the  previous  day's  experiences 
comprised  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation.  All  agreed 
that  they  had  never  had  such  an  enjoyable  day  in  all  their 
lives.  The  day  had  been  so  full  of  surprises,  and  they  had 
seen  so  many  wonderful  things.  But  there  were  one  or  two 
points  which  the  children  could  not  yet  fathom,  and  about 
which,  therefore,  they  were  very  curious. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  boat  would  be  there,  Mr.  Stead  ?  " 
the  practical  Cyril  asked. 

"  Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  all  about  the  good  fairies  ?  "  was 
the  response. 

"  Now  you're  gaming,"  said  Cyril.  "  Come  on,  tell  us, 
Mr.  Stead.     Did  you  know  all  about  it  beforehand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  whilst  riding  along  that  steep  cliff  road  I  heard  shouts  of 
'  Help  !  Help  !  '  sounding  from  below.  I  raced  down  the  cliff 
and  came  to  that  very  rocky  part  of  the  shore,  and  found  a 
poor  fellow  Ijdng  on  the  rocks,  whose  little  boat  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  man  was  quite  helpless.  One  of  his 
legs  was  broken  and  wedged  fast  between  two  rocks.  The 
tide  was  rising,  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  it  would 
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have  been  all  up  with  him.  it  was  quite  a  simple  matter  for 
me  to  rescue  him  from  that  awful  fate,  but,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  good  man  has  never  forgotten  it.  Well,  he  called 
here  the  other  day,  having  heard  that  I  had  been  ill,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  me. 
Then  the  brilliant  notion  flashed  through  my  mind  of  having 
a  little  surprise  for  you  all.  So  we  arranged  it  all  together, 
he  and  I,  beforehand.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  tell  you 
nothing  about  our  destination." 

"  And  was  it  one  of  those  two  men  in  the  boat  ?  " 
"  Yes,  it  was  the  skipper,  a  man  called  Jerry." 
"  Ah  !  "  said  more  than  one,  comprehendingly.  And  Mrs. 
Goddart  added  what  perhaps  was  on  the  lips  of  them  all. 
"  That  explains  much,"  she  said.  "  Now  I  can  fathom  the 
mystery,  for  there  did  seem  to  be  quite  a  little  mystery  about 
it  to  all  of  us.  The  men  were  so  awfully  nice  and  obliging. 
Nothing  seemed  too  much  trouble  to  them.  They  didn't 
strike  me  as  hired  servants,  and  yet  .  .  .  but  I  quite  see  it 
all  now."  And  all  stared  hard  and  admiringly  at  the  good 
parson,  wondering,  no  doubt,  how  many  more  such  episodes 
there  were  in  his  life  if  only  he  could  be  persuaded  to  speak 
of  them. 

Later  in  the  morning  Stead  recounted  to  Mrs.  Goddart  the 
little  incident  concerning  Kaye.  He  couldn't  understand 
quite  how  it  was  that  the  child  had  been  reduced  to  such 
tears  of  remorse  concerning  the  natives. 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Goddart's  turn  to  offer  some  enlightenment. 
This  she  proceeded  to  do,  and  called  forth  the  all-comprehend- 
ing "  Ah  !  "  from  her  listener.  "  You  see,  Mr.  Stead,  this 
affair  of  the  natives  has  been  such  a  dreadful  one  that  I  was 
sore  afraid  it  might  engender  hate  in  the  hearts  of  my  liUle 
ones.  So  I  set  Kaye  that  little  task,  and,  thanks  to  you,  it 
terminated  happily.     I  was  just  afraid  afterwards  that  it 
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might  spoil  my  little  girlie's  afternoon.  But  God  arranged 
it  otherwise  and  sent  His  Philip  to  ray  little  Ethiopian  and  so 
all  turned  out  a  thousand  times  better  than  I  could  have 
hoped.  She  has  been  happier  since  yesterday's  outing  than 
I  have  seen  her  for  a  long,  long  time — in  fact,  since  that  jolly 
evening  all  those  children  spent  here  which  ended  so 
tragically.  ' 

The  Goddarts,  in  common  with  most  families  living  up  in 
the  hot  far  North,  lunched  very  frugally  at  midday  as  a  rule. 
They  reserved  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  for  the  evening, 
when  the  cooler  atmosphere  would  assist  in  engendering 
healthier  appetites. 

It  was  at  midday,  then,  when  the  family  that  same  day  was 
partaking  of  the  usual  light  luncheon  that  John  Stead  was 
suddenly  summoned  away  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Martin. 

"  I  want  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  hospital  Stead. 
The  girl  Minnie  has  slightly  recovered  her  mental  equihbrium 
and  powers  of  speech.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  any- 
thing she  says.  But  I  distinctly  heard  her  utter  your  name. 
Besides,  to  be  able  to  take  her  depositions,  granting  that  such 
is  at  all  possible,  I  must  have  a  reliable  witness.  Can  you 
find  it  convenient  to  go  along  with  me  at  once  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  was  the  answer. 

Stead  had  himself  daily  visited  Mirmie  ever  since  he  had 
been  up  and  about,  but  had  never  been  able  to  extract  any 
information  from  the  girl,  for  her  mind  seemed  as  paralyzed 
as  her  body.  Mentally,  it  seemed,  she  could  take  in  nothing 
at  all.  Wide-eyed,  she  could  do  nought  but  stare  helplessly 
at  all  or  any  who  approached  her.  Hers  was  a  heart-rending 
case  to  witness.  Those  poor  staring  eyes  had  such  a  dumb 
pathetic  appeal  about  them,  and  reduced  one  to  such  an 
utter  feeling  of  helplessness  and  sheer  pity,  that  many  could 
not  bear  to  visit  her.     Stead  sometimes  doubted  whether  his 
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daily  visits  were  of  the  slightest  avail.  He  doubted,  too, 
whether  the  girl  even  so  much  as  recognized  him,  but  on  no 
account  would  he  forego  his  daily  visit.  It  was  for  him  a 
matter  of  conscience. 

Presently  he  accompanied  the  doctor  to  the  hospital.  At 
once  Stead  noted  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  girl 
since  his  last  visit  the  morning  before.  He  had  just  slipped 
in  for  a  moment  or  two  then  while  the  Goddarts  were  busy 
with  the  preparations  for  the  picnic.  There  was  no  longer  that 
same  helpless,  staring  attitude  about  the  girl.  Her  mind 
seemed  easier.  She  could  open  and  close  her  eyes,  and  there 
was  a  healthier  tinge  about  her  dark  countenance.  Upon 
her  friends  approaching  the  bedside  she  recognized  them 
immediately  and  tried  vainly  to  speak.  But  unintelligible 
gutteral  sounds  alone  proceeded  from  her  throat. 

Notebooks  in  hand,  the  two  men,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
bed,  sat  in  chairs  placed  close  to  the  patient's  pillow.  For 
a  full  hour  they  persevered,  but  Minnie  seemed  strangely 
excited — or  was  it  troubled  in  mind  ? — about  something 
which  she  was  imable  to  convey  to  them.  Vainly  they  plied 
her  with  questions.  Vainly  did  the  girl  struggle  to  reply. 
Finally,  the  men  withdrew,  very  crestfallen. 

The  next  day  the  attempt  was  repeated.  Minnie  was  then 
more  calm  and  composed.  What  apparently  had  been  on 
her  mind  previously  was  the  fear  that  she  should  be  thought 
guilty  of  having  attempted  to  steal  away  the  child.  The 
thought  of  this  terrified  the  girl.  Her  contradiction  of  it 
and  her  professions  of  innocence  in  this  regard  were  oft 
repeated.  Such  were  obtained  only  after  much  patient  and 
persevering  effort  on  the  part  of  her  interlocutors.  Her 
story,  briefly,  amounted  to  this  : — 

"  Me  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  steal  'em  .  .  .little  baby.  Me  .  .  .  no  .  .  . 
set  fire  ...  to  house.      Blackfeller  .  .  .  him  come  .  .  .  and 
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make  'em  big  .  .  .  fire  .  .  .  to  .  .  ,  burn  'em  .  .  .  house  . . . 
and  .  .  .  kill  'em  .  .  .  whitefeller." 

Poor  Minnie  !  Such  was  the  substance  of  her  oft-repeated 
professions  of  innocence  from  any  complicity  on  her  own  part 
in  the  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated  or  attempted  on 
the  Goddarts.  In  a  perfect  frenzy  she  over  and  over  again 
repeated  such  statements  as  the  foregoing.  Poor,  faithful 
Minnie.  The  words  told  only  too  plainly  the  agony  she  was 
suffering  from  through  fear  of  her  actions  being  misunderstood 
or  wrongly  interpreted  by  her  friends.  Plainly  it  was  what 
had  for  so  long  been  on  her  mind.  For  several  days  her  two 
friends  visited  her.  Sometimes  they  spent  some  hours  at  a 
time  at  her  bedside,  trying  to  console  and  comfort  her,  as 
well  as  to  elicit  the  information  from  her  lips  which  was  so 
all-important. 

Gradually,  however,  Minnie's  story  was  obtained  during 
her  odd  moments  of  partial  relaxation  from  pain.  It  took  a 
long  time,  for  it  was  a  lengthy  story.  But  with  persevering 
effort,  and  without  unduly  taxing  the  suffering  patient,  the 
storj^  was  gradually  put  together  until  the  whole  truth,  as  it 
seemed,  lay  fully  revealed. 

In  the  meantime  the  assiduous  John  Stead  had  obtained 
permission  daily  to  visit  the  native  prisoners.  For  some  time 
he  found  them  sulky  and  obdurate.  But,  as  visit  succeeded 
visit,  they  became  more  friendly.  He  only  partially  under- 
stood their  gibberish,  but,  well  acquainted  with  natives,  their 
gesticulations  conveyed  much  to  his  mind.  In  common  with 
all  who  were  considered  "  dangerous  "  prisoners  these  natives 
were  chained  in  their  cells.  But  their  chains  afforded  them 
much  latitude  for  exercise.  Stead  moved  about  fearlessly 
in  their  midst.  At  any  time,  during  his  visits,  they  could  very 
easily  have  felled  him  to  the  earth,  for  the  parson  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  no  warder  should  attend  him.     It  was  this  utter 
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fearlessness  in  his  attitude  towards  these  native  prisoners  as 
much  as  his  evident  friendliness  towards  them  which  contrib- 
uted in  the  end  to  the  abatement  of  their  obduracy  and 
sullenness  during  his  visits. 

Each  day  these  visits  grew  longer  in  duration.  The  parson 
really  began  to  enjoy  the  company  of  these  fellows.  They 
were  soon  on  such  good  terms  that  for  a  couple  of  hours  on 
end  they  would  jabber  and  gesticulate  and  roar  with  hearty 
laughter  together.  Bit  by  bit  the  parson  drew  them  out 
though  all  the  time  they  were  quite  unconscious  of  this  fact. 
Thus,  Stead  learned  many  facts  bearing  upon  the  mysterious 
fires.  He  ascertained  from  them  that  for  long  past  the 
natives  had  been  aware  of  the  contemplated  "  big  feller  feast  " 
at  the  Goddarts.  By  appealing  to  their  vanity  he  extracted 
much  in  addition  to  this.  He  was  well  aware  that  there  was 
nought  which  appealed  more  to  the  black  than  to  be  told  he 
was  clever.     And  so  : — 

"  You  very  clever  feller,"  he  said.  "  How  you  all  get  to 
know  about  big  feller  feast  at  Goddarts  ?  "  This  was  said, 
not  in  so  many  words,  but  by  gesticulation  and  feigning  of 
surprise  and  wonderment.  The  replies  he  received  were  con- 
veyed in  much  the  same  way — by  actions  and  expressions  and 
occasional  recognizable  words.  But  for  the  reader's  benefit 
the  "  conversations  "  will  need  to  be  recorded  in  their  inter- 
preted form. 

"  Yes,  you  clever  feller,"  Stead  repeated. 

The  natives  were  hugely  delighted.  They  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear  at  the  repeated  compliments  they  received. 

"  But  how  you  know  all  about  big  feller  feast  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Alle  sem  you  say — we  very  clever  feller,"  said  they, 
patting  their  expanded  chests  with  their  bony  hands,  and 
showing  their  white  teeth  in  a  pleasurable  expression  of  pride 
and  vanity. 
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"  How  many  feller  go  along  o'  Goddartb'  house  ?  " 

One  of  the  natives  indicated  the  answer  by  raising  two 
of  his  fingers. 

"  How  they  make  'em  big  feller  fire  ?  " 

"  Little  feller  fires  hangen  'em  on  trees  eber^'where,  make 
'em  good  feller  fiire." 

"  My  word,  you  clever  fellers  all  right." 

Thus,  leading  them  on  in  the  subtle  manner  indicated, 
John  Stead  extracted  a  pile  of  useful  information.  It  tran- 
spired that  these  natives  were  in  the  know  about  almost 
every  detail  of  what  had  occurred  that  fatal  night.  They  had 
talked  it  over,  the  whole  mob  of  them,  round  their  camp 
fire  at  the  water  hole  on  that  first  night  following  the  tragedy. 
Having  obtained  all  the  information  he  needed,  it  was  not 
Stead's  way  to  throw  over  these  fellows  as  being  of  no  further 
use  to  him.  So  friendly  had  he  become  with  them  that  he 
determined  first  to  reform  and  then  to  release  them.  Having 
reformed  their  characters  during  the  period  of  their  sentence 
in  gaol,  he  would  get  them  placed  on  some  of  the  stations 
amongst  his  friends.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  his  firm  resolve. 
The  parson  had  almost  daily  kept  in  touch  with  the  doctor 
during  this  period  of  his  palavers  with  the  natives.  Together  they 
compared  notes  that  they  might  be  enabled  out  of  the  abmidant 
evidence  at  hand  to  piece  the  story  into  a  compact  whole. 

"  I  think  we've  got  all  we  need  now,"  said  Stead  finally  to 
his  friend.  "  And  it  makes  a  very  good  story.  Is  there  any 
link  wanting  think  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  Dr.  Martin.  "It's  a  remarkable  story, 
and  seems  complete  enough.  It  tallies  well  with  all  that  was 
known  previously  of  the  facts.  I  think  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  our  achievement  and  now  make  the  full  story 
known  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  written  it  up  from  all 
the  evidence  obtained." 
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Before  committing  their  story  to  the  publicity  of  the  Press, 
however,  the  doctor  and  his  friend  held  a  consultation  with  the 
Resident  Magistrate  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  course 
at  the  present  juncture.  The  three  men  were  seated  in  the 
magistrate's  private  office  deeply  engrossed  in  the  subject. 
McCready  had  carefully  read  over  beforehand  the  documentary 
evidence  submitted  to  him  by  his  two  friends,  and  now  paused 
to  reflect  before  committing  himself. 

"  You  see,"  said  he  at  length,  "  the  trial  of  the  prisoners 
has  not  yet  taken  place.  The  whole  affair  is  sub  jttdice. 
It  is  just  possible,  is  it  not,  that  this  independent  evidence 
may  imduly  sway  the  pendulum  of  justice,  or  at  least,  if 
not  quite  that,  yet  that  conceivably  it  may  prematurely 
influence  the  jury.  Is  it  wise,  therefore,  to  run  any  such  risk 
just  now  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  see  what  this  report  has  to  do  with  the  trial 
of  the  native  prisoners,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  None  of 
these  men  apparently  were  concerned  in  the  act  of  incen- 
diarism. There  is  little  in  the  report  to  prove  either  their 
iimocence  or  their  complicity.  If  anything,  the  publication 
of  this  story  would  predispose  the  jury  to  mercy  towards  the 
prisoners  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  is  not  that  one  point  in 
favour  of  immediate  publication.     Eh,  Mr.  Stead  ? 

"  But  what  about  Minnie  ?  "  persisted  the  magistrate 
wholly  from  a  desire  to  do  nothing  precipitatety  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  justice  and  of  all  concerned. 

"  Ah  !  Minnie  !  Well,  there's  no  case  against  her  at  aU. 
Certain  vague  suspicions,  if  you  like,  but  no  specific  charge. 
We  have  never  contemplated  putting  her  on  her  trial.  In  fact, 
that  could  hardly  be  done  unless  some  definite  or  specific 
accusation  were  levelled  against  her.  No,  I  think  the  sooner 
she  is  completely  exonerated,  the  better.  Wagging  tongues 
should  be  stopped  and  all  that  vague  suspicion  which  has 
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been   fl\dng  about   in   the  air  should  be  put  an  fnd  to. 

"  Well,  I  assure  j'ou  that  I  am  not  quite  in  agreement  with 
what  you  say,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  So  you  are  in  favour, 
then,  of  an  immediate  publication  of  the  facts  as  you  have 
ascertained  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  not,"  was  the  answer. 

"  But,  should  you  agree  to  such  a  course,"  John  Stead 
questioned  the  magistrate,  "  would  you  be  prepared  to  add 
your  magisterial  signature  to  the  report — just  as  a  hall-mark 
of  official  recognition,  you  know  ?  " 

"  Well  now,  that  needs  a  little  careful  thinking  over." 

"  But  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  course  would  affect  the 
verdict  as  to  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  those  who  are  to  be 
tried." 

"  That  is  so.  But  the  public  are  not  versed  in  such  fine 
technical  points  my  friend,  and  what's  done  in  one's  private 
capacity  cannot  always  be  done  under  the  official  seal.  You, 
gentlemen,  as  private  citizens,  can  go  right  ahead  with  your 
self-appointed  and  commendable  task,  and  I  say  God  speed 
you  !  But  for  me  to  act  similarly  would  be  to  court  mis- 
understanding and  distrust." 

"  But  unless  some  official  recognition  is  given  to  the  docu- 
ment," insisted  Stead,  "  I  can't  see  much  purpose  in  publishing 
it.  The  local  rag  has  already  been  filled  to  repletion  with 
columns  and  columns  of  stuff — the  product  of  the  addled 
brains  of  all  the  scandal-mongers  within  a  hundred  miles 
radius." 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  push  on  with  the  trial,  doctor  ?  " 
suggested  the  magistrate.  "  That  over,  I  am  free  to  do  any- 
thing you  please.  How  is  the  girl  Minnie  ?  We  shall  require 
her  evidence  as  a  matter  of  form." 

"I'm  afraid  you  will  ascertain  nothing  more  from  that 
quarter  than  we  have  already  ascertained.     The  poor  girl  is 
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sinking  fast.  I  should  not  be  surprised  any  time  now  if  the 
girl  were  suddenly  to  die.  There  is  no  possible  hope  of  her 
recovery." 

"  Umph  !  I'm  sorry.  How  would  it  do  then  to  give 
her  a  week  to  see  what  happens,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners  ?  " 

"  And  in  the  meantime,"  mused  the  doctor,  "  to  lay  up  our 
stores  as  in  a  treasure-house  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Excellently  put !  Your  stores  of  evidence  you 
mean  ?  Splendid  !  I  think  that's  the  best  thing  to  do.  Of 
course,"  he  added,  "  some  part  of  your  evidence  may  be 
needed  just  in  case  the  girl  is  not  able  to  give  it  herself." 

"  Well,  you  can  rely  upon  us  to  help  you  all  we  can  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  fair  play.  So  we'll  leave  it  at  that 
for  the  present." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

GOD  IS  NO  RESPECTER  OF  PERSONS 

Dr.  Martin's  prognostications  concerning  Minnie  proved  to 
be  only  too  well  founded.  It  was  only  two  days  after  his 
interview  with  McCready  that  he  received  an  urgent  message 
from  the  hospital  to  call  at  once  as  the  girl  was  thought  to  be 
dying.  Hastening  over  to  the  Goddarts,  he  got  the  parson 
to  accompany  him.  He  well  knew  that  Stead  would  never 
forgive  him  if  he  allowed  the  girl  to  die  without  summoning 
him  to  her  bedside.  Together,  therefore,  they  now  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  their  last  acts  of  kindness  and  charity  to 
this  Christian  representative  of  a  dark  and  heathen  race. 
When  they  reached  the  bedside  the  doctor  saw  at  a  glance 
that  what  he  had  feared  had  happened.  Minnie  had  had  a 
stroke  and  lay  on  the  bed  dead  to  the  world. 

"  It  will  only  be  a  matter  of  an  hour  or  so,"  he  whispered. 
"  She  is  very  far  gone  and  will  go  off  quite  quietly  without  re- 
cognizing a  soul." 

John  Stead  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  quite 
quietly  and  naturally  uttered  a  commendatory  prayer  to  the 
great  Guardian  of  souls  above. 

"  O  Almighty  God,"  he  began,  speaking  from  memory, 
"  with  Whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  after 

i8q 
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they  are  delivered  from  their  earthly  prisons,  we  humbly 
commend  the  soul  of  this  Thy  servant,  our  dear  sister,  into 
Thy  hands,  as  into  the  hands  of  a  faithful  Creator  and  most 
merciful  Saviour,  most  humbly  beseeching  Thee  that  it  may 
be  precious  in  Thy  sight.  Wash  it,  we  pray  Thee,  in  the 
Blood  of  that  Immaculate  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world." 

"  Amen  !  "  fervently  breathed  both  men  together.  The 
Benediction  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross  followed. 

Calmly  and  peacefully  the  patient  breathed  on  for  the 
short  space  of  another  half -hour,  her  breathing  becoming 
gradually  less  and  less  perceptible  the  while.  Presently  the 
doctor,  holding  one  of  her  wrists,  whispered  to  his  friend  : 
"  She's  gone."  The  two  stood  a  moment  longer  at  the  bed- 
side, and  then,  after  a  final  Benediction  by  the  parson,  strode 
out  of  the  hospital  together,  content  now  to  leave  the  soul 
in  the  hands  of  the  Merciful  Creator. 

The  two  at  once  made  their  way  across  to  the  residence 
of  McCready. 

"  She's  gone,  sir,"  said  the  doctor  to  that  individual  after 
being  ushered  into  the  study.  "  The  faithful  Minnie  has 
gone  on  her  long  journey,"  he  repeated. 

"  Well,  well !  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  But  perhaps  it's 
as  well.  She's  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  a  devilish  bad  time  of  it. 
Mrs.  Goddart  wiU  be  greatly  troubled,  I  fear.  They  were  all 
very  devoted  to  the  girl,  and  she  was  a  good  servant.  Well, 
she's  past  giving  us  any  information  now,  poor  girl !  I  shall 
have  to  push  on  with  the  arrangements  for  settling  the  fate  of 
those  blacks.     We  can't  delay  the  trial  any  longer." 

"  When  do  you  propose  it  to  take  place,  McCready  ?  " 
inquired  Stead. 

"  Oh,  about  the  middle  of  next  week,  1  should  say.  But  I 
shall  have  to  consult  my  colleagues.     I  want  to  get  it  off  my 
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hands  as  soon  as  possible.     I'm  sick  of  the  whole  business." 
i  .....  . 

Two  days  later  a  handsome  coffin  bearing  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  late  lamented  servant  of  the  Goddarts  reposed  in  state 
within  the  chancel  of  the  little  stone  church  of  S.  John.  Some 
lighted  tapers  were  placed  on  either  side  and  a  few  simple 
floral  tributes  upon  the  lid.  The  Rev.  John  Stead  saw  to  it 
that  nothing  was  left  wanting  to  make  the  last  obsequies  as 
dignified  and  as  reverent  as  was  customary  on  similar  occasions 
when  the  body  of  any  of  his  own  countrymen  was  being  laid 
to  rest.  Here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  of  publicly  em- 
phasizing his  pet  theory  of  the  equality  before  God  of  black 
and  white,  and  he  made  full  use  of  it. 

The  little  church  was  comfortably  full  of  s}'mpathizers. 
The  service  which  followed,  distinguished  by  its  reverential 
and  dignified  simplicity,  was  a  very  impressive  one.  At  its 
close,  Stead  addressed  a  few  eloquent  words  to  the  congrega- 
tion based  on  the  familiar  text,  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  :  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  Him." 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  on  this  occasion,  my  dear  friends,"  said 
the  parson,  "  something  about  which  I  think  and  feel  very 
deeply.  The  great  Apostle  of  old,  S.  Peter,  though  at  first 
against  the  idea,  was  ultimately  led  by  strange  ways  to  the 
same  profound  conviction  as  that  on  which  I  desire  to  dwell. 
It  is  this  :  that  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  He  founded  His 
Divine  Kingdom  on  earth,  founded  a  stupendous  Catholic 
Society  into  which  He  invited  men  of  all  classes,  nations  and 
languages. 

"  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  forget  this  universal  aspect 
of  the  Christian  Society;  we  are  inclined  to  consider  people 
of  another  tongue  or  of  another  colour  to  be  of  an  altogether 
inferior  caste  to  our  own.     But  remember  that  Christ  came  to 
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preach  '  peace  to  thrm  that  were  far  off  as  well  as  to  them 
that  were  nigh  '  that  all  might  have  access  to  the  Father, 
and  that  none  henceforth  should  be  strangers  and  sojourners, 
but  that  all  should  be  fellow-citizens  with  the  Saints  and  of 
the  one  household  of  God,  a  household  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  with  Jesus  Christ  Himself  the 
chief  corner  stone.  Here,  my  friends,  it  is  the  great  Apostle 
Paul  who  is  speaking. 

"  Well,  is  this  the  generally  accepted  conviction  in  our 
Church  to-day  ?  Candidly,  it  is  not.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  aspersion  that  our  Church  is  definitely  anti-Christian. 
In  the  laws  of  our  country,  as  generally  administered,  there 
is  one  code  for  the  black  and  another  for  the  white,  one  code 
for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich;  and  we,  as  Christians, 
condone  this  fact — nay,  more,  we  encourage  and  enforce  it. 
Do  you  realize  that  Christ  was  in  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  darker 
races  of  the  earth  ?  Do  you  realize  that  were  He  to  appear 
incognito  on  the  earth  to-day  He  would  be  banned  from 
human  society  and  fellowship  ?  Do  you  realize  that  if  He 
were  to  enter  one  of  our  great  city  churches  and  attempt  to 
take  His  place  naturally  among  the  congregation  of  respect- 
able worshippers,  those  same  respectable  worshippers  would  be 
appalled  and  horrified  that  such  a  thing  should  be  allowed  ? 
Do  you  realize  all  this  ? 

"  The  probability  is  that  the  dark  swarthy  Jew,  in  the 
person  of  Our  Lord,  would  not  even  succeed  in  getting  into 
such  a  church ;  that  He  would  find  the  very  doors  barred 
against  Him.  Such  things  do  happen  in  some  places;  India 
is  an  example.  How  very  appalling  it  all  is  !  How  mon- 
strously we  have  deviated  from  His  great  and  eternal  truths 
and  principles  ! 

"  Well,  my  friends,  picture  Jesus  in  Heaven  to-day  looking 
down  upon  our  little  service  which  is  held  in  honour  of  the 
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departed  soul  of  our  dear  coloured  sister.  Picture  His  smiling 
face.  His  radiant  countenance,  His  breast  swelling  with  love 
and  gratitude  towards  you  all,  you  who  have  shown  your 
wiUingness  to  come  here  to  help  break  down  that  barrier, 
that  middle  wall  of  partition  'twixt  black  and  white. 

"  Yea,  truly,  wdth  Him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons;  but 
in  every  nation,  black,  white,  red  or  yellow,  he  that  feareth 
Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  Him. 

"  And  what  of  this  our  dear  coloured  sister  ?  Only  the 
other  day  she  begged,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  for  the  last 
sacrament.  She  asked  for  it  with  the  little  breath  and  scant 
powers  of  speech  her  dread  malady  had  left  her.  And  what 
was  it  caused  that  malady  ?  Let  me  tell  you  this.  She  died 
to  save  the  life  of  another.  Her  heroic  bearing  in  the  face  of 
most  dreadful  torture  and  her  staunchness  and  fidelity  to  the 
very  last  would  put  any  of  us  to  shame.  Pinned  to  a  tree 
by  remorseless  jagged  and  barbed  weapons  which  pierced  in 
several  places  her  poor  quivering  flesh,  like  that  of  the  great 
Saint  and  honoured  Martyr,  Sebastian  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  she  preserved  her  lideUty  until  merciful  unconscious- 
ness intervened  to  take  away  the  sting  of  her  suffering. 

"  Such,  m}'  dear  friends,  was  the  noble  conduct  of  our  poor 
coloured  sister,  a  representative  of  a  race  that  is  despised, 
down-trodden  and  abhorred  by  our  white  civilization — a 
race  stigmatized  as  utterly  hopeless,  degenerate  and  degraded. 
Let  this  give  us  food  for  some  solid  reflection.  Prejudiced  as 
we  ma}'  be  at  present  to  the  theory  of  the  equality  in  rights  of 
the  whole  of  the  human  race,  God  grant  that  we  may  pray 
at  least  for  the  ultimate  conviction  which  in  a  like  case  dawned 
upon  S.  Peter,  who  himself  reached  the  conclusion  expressed 
in  our  text — '  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  Respecter 
of  persons;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  Him.'  " 
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There  were  many  conscious-stricken  people  in  the  church 
that  day — man\'  who  lowered  their  heads  in  shame.  There 
were  many,  too,  who  wept,  on  hearing  the  touching  references 
to  the  constancy  and  devotion  of  this  coloured  servant-girl. 
At  length  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  the  silent  and 
reverent  procession  which  wound  its  way  to  the  little  cemetery, 
to  pay  their  newborn  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  repre- 
sentative of  an  aboriginal  and  despised  race. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

A  DILEMMA 

The  trial  of  the  native  prisoners  was  fixed  for  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  event  was  being  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
by  those  who  saw  in  the  occasion  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
the  blacks  such  a  lesson  as  they  would  not  easily  forget.  In  the 
meantime  John  Stead  was  still  "  languishing  "  in  the  delight- 
ful convalescence  afforded  by  the  Goddarts'  home..  He 
intended,  when  the  trial  of  the  natives  was  concluded,  setting 
forth  once  more  into  the  Bush  and  resimiing  his  work  out- 
back. 

"  Need  you  go  so  soon  ?  "  Mrs.  Goddart  was  sa3dng  to  him 
on  the  Monda}'  morning.  Stead  was  sitting  in  a  deck-chair 
out  on  the  verandah  with  three  of  the  children  clambering 
over  and  about  him.  Mrs.  Goddart  had  just  come  out, 
bearing  on  a  little  silver  tray  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  cake 
for  her  "  convalescent,"  as  she  still  persisted  in  calling  him. 
She  had  just  overheard  little  Marion's  question  to  her  guest 
and  his  reply  to  the  effect  that  his  work  would  call  him  away 
in  the  following  week.  "  Need  you  go  so  soon  ?  "  repeated 
the  anxious  hostess.  "  Are  you  sure  you  are  quite  well  and 
strong  enough  for  the  exertions  of  Bush  travelling  ?  " 

For  answer,  John  Stead  caught  up  in  his  right  hand  little 
Kim  who  was  hovering  near  and  held  him  high  over  his  head — 
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the  little  follow  squirming  and  squealing  with  merriment  at 
this  unexpected  hoist  into  the  air.  "  Well  and  strong 
enough  !  "  he  repeated  :  "  it  doesn't  look  like  it,  does  it  ?  " 
Presently  a  horseman  was  seen  coming  up  the  road  from 
the  township. 

"  Run  along,  Marion  dear ;  I  believe  it's  the  postman  ! 
Try  and  get  to  him  before  he  reaches  the  gate  and  save  him 
from  having  to  toil  up  to  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Goddart  to  her 
daughter. 

Away  flew  Marion  with  Willie  and  Kim  in  hot  pursuit. 
Poor  Kim,  however,  was  left  far  behind  the  others,  but  he 
struggled  bravely  on  down  the  slope.  Cyril  and  Bob  had 
spotted  the  postman  from  behind  the  house  even  before 
Mrs.  Goddart,  and  were  down  at  the  gate  like  a  shot.  They 
arrived  there  before  any  of  the  others,  much  to  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  Marion  and  Willie.  They  were  the  first, 
too,  to  get  back  to  the  house.  The  only  mail  there  was  con- 
sisted of  a  dirty,  begrimed  letter  addressed  : 
Mister  jon  sted, 

cf.  mister  godard, 

burnallup. 
"  Why,  it's  from  old  Zachar}-  up  country,  one  of  my  old 
patients,"  exclaimed  the  parson  excitedly  as  he  tore  open  the 
envelope.     "  I  wonder  what  he's  got  to  say  !  " 

As  he  read  through  the  letter,  his  hostess  noticed  a  sudden 
puckering  of  his  brows. 

Presently  he  handed  the  letter  to  her  in  silence.     This  was 
what  she  read  : 

Crow  top,  July — 
"  dear  mister  sted 

I  bin  wondering  wen  you  be  comin'  to  see 
we  agen.  Me  mate  jim  has  broke  'is  leg  last  week  ridin' 
after  them  ther'  cattle  us  bort  some  time  back.     I  bin 
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tryin'  ter  docter  'im  mesel'  but  can't  do  it  iio'ow.  It  is 
pitible  to  see  'im.  For  Gawd's  sake  if  'e  caii  do  so  come 
an'  see  we  at  onst.  Us  be  both  very  sorry  ter  put  yer 
aboot  so.  'Oping  yer  'as  good  'ealth  has  it  leaves  me  at 
present, 

your  most  obedient 

an  umble  servant 

zachary," 
Both  Stead  and  Mrs.  Goddart  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  laughed  aloud  at  the  delightfully  inconsistent 
ending  :  "  good  'ealth  has  it  leaves  me  at  present." 
"  How  far  is  it  to  Crow  Top  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Goddart. 
"  A  good  hundred  miles,"  was  the  reply. 
Fully  comprehending  Stead's  difficulty,  and  knowing  well 
that  he  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn  'twixt  two  conflicting 
duties,  she  puzzled  her  brains  in  an  endeavour  to  help  him  out. 
"  Cannot  the  doctor  go   to   Crow  Top  ?  "    she   asked   at 
length. 

"  No,  he  will  be  needed  in  Court  on  Wedneeday." 
"  But  so  will  3^ou." 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  those  poor  natives,  yes.  But 
legally,  my  appearance  will  not  be  so  necessary  as  that  of  the 
doctor.  Dr.  Martin  has  already  received  a  subpoena,  whereas 
I  have  merely  received  an  intimation  that  my  presence  in 
Court  is  desirable." 

"  Couldn't  Mr.  McCready  have  the  trial  deferred  a  day  or 
two  ?  " 

"  No;  it  is  gazetted." 

"  If  you  went  to  Crow  Top,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
be  back  in  time  ?  " 

"  Scarcely.  But  that  is  vay  only  chance.  I  must  be  off 
at  once.  I  could  not  leave  my  two  pals  of  the  Bush  another 
three  or  four  whole  days  without  attention.     This  letter  has 
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already  b^en  four  days  on  the  journey.  The  mailman  who 
brought  their  letter  only  calls  there  once  a  fortnight,  and  the 
probability  is  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  plight  of  those 
two  at  Crow  Top.  The  mails  there  are  deposited  in  an  old 
kerosine  tin  affixed  to  a  tree  which  stands  a  good  half-mile 
from  the  men's  humpy.  Old  Zachary  would  drag  himself 
thither  to  deposit  his  letter  and,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  time  when  the  postman  would  pass  by,  he  would  wearily 
drag  his  tottering  limbs  home  again,  and  probably  sink  down 
exhausted  from  his  effort." 

"  But  he  would  leave  a  personal  note  for  the  postman," 
suggested  Mrs.  Goddart. 

"  It  wouldn't  occur  to  him  probably.  The  simple  old  man 
would  think  he'd  done  all  in  the  world  that  was  necessary  by 
dropping  those  lines  '  to  'is  riverence,'  even  if  '  'is  riverence ' 
happened  to  be  a  thousand  miles  away.  No,  I  can  see  it  all, 
Mrs.  Goddart.  Those  two  helpless  mortals  are  there  at  this 
moment  a  good  forty  miles  from  their  nearest  neighbour, 
with  no  one  in  the  world  knowing  of  their  awful  plight.  They 
might  easily  die  of  starvation  and  the  world  be  none  the 
wiser.     I  must  get  to  them  at  once." 

"  But,  Mr.  Stead,  you  are  positively  not  fit  to  set  out  on  such 
a  journey." 

A  reassiu"ing  smile  was  the  only  answer  vouchsafed.  John 
Stead  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  his  mind  was  now  more  at 
ease.  He  felt  deeply  sorry  about  Wednesday's  trial.  But 
it  couldn't  be  helped.  He  would  go  down  beforehand  and  see 
McCready,  and  put  in  a  strong  plea  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
and  also  intimate  to  the  R.M.  his  scheme  of  reforming  their 
characters.  If  it  would  do  any  good,  he  was  prepared  to 
offer  to  go  bail  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

Having  made  his  various  visits  and  got  all  in  readiness 
for  the  long  ride  through  the  Bush,  John  Stead  was  at  length 
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prepared  to  set  forth,  still  with  the  firm  intention  if  it  were 
possible  of  being  back  again  by  Wednesday.  Strapped  to  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle  was  his  rather  bulky  surgical  outfit. 
He  was  quite  clever  at  using  medical  instruments ;  hence  the 
constant  demand  for  his  services  by  anyone  in  trouble  or 
physical  distress.  He  had  often  thanked  Heaven  for  the 
medical  and  first  aid  course  he  had  taken  in  the  homeland 
before  setting  forth  as  a  missionary,  and  he  was  rather  proud 
of  his  S.  John's  Ambulance  gold  medal.  But  if  he  himself 
was  thankful  for  the  knowledge  and  skill  he  possessed  many 
scores  in  the  Bush  had  very  good  cause  to  be  thankful  to  him. 
The  Goddarts,  old  and  young,  all  assembled  on  the  verandah 
to  wave  their  farewells  as  Stead  set  out  on  his  errand  of  mercy, 
and  he  waved  his  hand  and  continued  doing  so  till  lost  to 
sight  by  a  sharp  bend  of  the  road. 

"  It's  too  bad  !  "  exclaimed  Goddart.  "  Stead  had  set  his 
heart  on  saving  those  prisoners'  lives.  I  doubt  now  if  they 
will  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  off  with  their  skins." 

"  But  surely,  Jim,  Mr.  McCready  will  be  able  to  save  them  ! 
Surely  he  will  consider  what  Mr.  Stead  has  told  him,  and 
let  the  natives  off  lightly,  seeing  what  our  friend  has  expressed 
his  willingness  to  undertake  on  their  behalf  !  "  said  his  wife. 

"  But  there's  the  jury  to  consider,  my  dear.  Even  McCready 
can't  altogether  override  them." 

"  The  jury  !  Well,  they  wouldn't  dare  to  declare  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  known  wishes  of  their  magistrate." 

"  My  dear,  you  women  !  "  he  laughed.  "  Now,  if  they  put 
twelve  Jane  Goddarts  on  the  jury  the  prisoners  would  be 
safe  enough.  The  jury  respecting  the  wishes  of  the  judge  !  " 
and  he  laughed  again.  "  Really,  Jane,  what  is  the  jury  for  ? 
And  fancy  the  judge  declaring  his  wishes  beforehand  !  Oh, 
you  delightfully  logical  women  !  " 

"  Shut  up,  Jim  !     It's  no  laughing  matter.    Think  of  poor 
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John  Stead  and  the  heavy  heart  he  is  bearing  with  him  on 
that  long,  lone  journey  thiough  the  Bush  !  " 

"I'm  not  laughing  at  him,  my  dear."  Goddart  could  not 
restrain  his  merriment  for  some  minutes. 

"  Jim,  it's  too  bad.  I  shall  feel  oSended  with  you  if  you 
go  on  in  that  silly  way." 

"  All  right,  my  dear  little  wife,  I'm  very  sorry.  Now, 
seriously  why  are  you  so  anxious,  Jane,  that  those  blood- 
thirsty natives  should  get  off  ?  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all 
for  which  they  have  been  responsible  ?  " 

"  Jim  !  "■ — reprovingly. 

"  What,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Stead's  sermon  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  No,  1  haven't  forgotten  what  he  said.  But  he  was  only 
ventilating  his  own  opinions.  All  people  don't  think  aUke, 
my  dear." 

"  Well,  for  my  part  I  fully  agree  with  every  single  word 
he  uttered." 

"  In  spite  of  all  for  which  those  blacks  have  lately  been 
responsible  ?  Think  of  all  the  bloodshed  there  was,  my  dear  ! 
Think  of  the  vile  attack  there  was  upon  Everard — poor  defence- 
less old  man  !  Think  of  what  happened  here — the  attempt 
to  kill  all  those  joyous  young  children  !  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  all.  The  natives  were  deeply  pro- 
voked. We  have  goaded  them  on  to  do  these  vile  things  by 
our  inhuman  treatment  of  them." 

"  Now,  suppose,  Jane,  that  little  Kim,  your  own  little 
baby — I  merely  say  suppose — had  been  brutaUy  kiUed  by 
those  fellows  as  very  nearly  happened  !  We  owe  his  preserva- 
tion alone  to  Minnie  and  John  Stead.  But  what  if  Stead  had 
not  providentially  intervened,  and  had  not  shot  that  devil 
who  .  .  .  who  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,  Jim  darling.    Oh  !  it  would 
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have  been  terrible  indeed.  I  know,  Jim,  I  should  have  found 
it  very,  very  difficult  to  forgive.  But  in  the  end,  with  Mr. 
Stead's  beautiful  Christ-like  teaching  to  guide  me  ...  in 
the  end  ...  I  should  have  forgiven  freely  just  the  same." 

"  Well,  now,  you  see,  Jane,  all  these  other  people  who 
are  related  to  those  brave  fellows  who  were  killed,  or  badly 
wounded — what  of  them  ?  You  can  perhaps  form  some  idea 
as  to  how  they  feel,  and  they  have  not  Mr.  Stead  to  guide 
them  in  the  same  way.  They  may  all  respect  and  love  him 
as  a  man,  but  they  haven't  that  implicit  faith  in  him  which 
you  possess." 

"  But  surely  many  of  them  heard  what  he  had  to  say  the 
other  day  I  " 

"  Yes  !  but  the  majority  in  Burnalup  would  not  love  him 
any  the  more  simply  on  account  of  what  he  said.  In  the 
anguish  of  their  souls  over  their  losses  at  the  hands  of  the 
blacks,  I  should  imagine  some  of  them  would  feel  extremely 
indignant,  and  would  express  very  contrary  opinions  to  those 
of  the  parson.  We  are  not  all  saints,  my  dear,  in  this  rough 
up-country  township,  or  converted,  as  the  Salvoes  would  say." 

"  Well,  I  feel  very  sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Stead  having  had  to  go 
off  in  this  way." 

"  I,  too,"  said  Goddart.  "  And  seeing  he  is  away,  I  feel 
very  sorry  also  for  the  chances  of  those  black  prisoners.  I'm 
pretty  certain  they're  doomed  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  this  time.  Why  !  the  very  day  they  arrived  in  the 
township  the  mob  tried  to  lynch  them.  It  was  all  their 
escort  could  manage  getting  them  safely  under  lock  and  key. 
I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the  general  feeling 
of  the  townspeople  and  Bushmen  concerning  those  fellows." 

"  M'ell,  God  help  them  I  "  breathed  Jane  Goddart.  "  God 
help  and  succour  them,  if  their  fate  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  such  men  !  " 
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TRIAL   OF  THE   NATIVE   PRISONERS 

The  little  makeshift  court-house  of  Burnalup  was  over- 
crowded on  Wednesday  morning  with  an  eager  throng  of 
people.  They  were  all  desirous  of  feasting  their  eyes  on  the 
six  savages,  and,  judging  by  the  comments  made,  Goddart 
had  very  truly  indicated  to  his  wife  the  predominant  feelings 
of  the  crowd  towards  the  blacks.  Seated  at  a  table  placed 
on  a  slightly  raised  dais  was  McCready,  the  R.M.  He  wore 
a  worried  and  anxious  look,  and  from  time  to  time  turned 
towards  the  clerk  of  the  court  seated  at  his  elbow,  and  entered 
into  certain  details  of  the  case  with  that  individual,  the  nature 
of  which  an  observer  could  not  ascertain. 

Twelve  local  jurymen  were  seated  at  one  side  on  another 
slightly  raised  platform.  Some  of  these  appeared  to  be  quite 
overcome  by  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  indicated  the  fact  by  an  only  too  evident  nervousness 
during  the  brief  swearing  in  ceremony. 

"  Hello  Higgs  !  "  said  Willis,  at  the  back  of  the  court,  as 
the  rough-rider  at  that  instant  made  his  appearance.  "  I 
haven't  seen  you  these  many  weeks.  How  are  things  out 
your  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  so-so,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Has  old  Everard  got  over  the  shock  of  his  disaster  yet  ?  " 

"  Everard  1     Poor  devil  I     I  have  him  stayin'  with  me  at 
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present,  and  his  cook  Nanny  to  boot.  They  are  both  up  at 
my  shack.  They  should  have  been  here  to-da\'.  But  bUmy  ! 
Talk  about  demoniacs  comin'  out  o'  the  tombs;  they  should 
'ave  been  snug  in  theirs  long  since." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? 

"  I  means  what  1  says.  Them  as  witnesses  !  They're  both 
nearly  off  their  chumps.  I  wish  as  'is  sons  would  return  from 
their  cattle  drovin",  an'  1  would  hand  the  pair  on  'em  over  to 
their  charge  quick  and  slippy.  I  can't  afford  to  be  a  phili- 
anthropist,  nor  a  bloomin'  what-yer-call-'em-guy  that  keeps 
lunatics." 

"  Caesar's  ghost  !  and  is  it  that  bad  Higsy — clean  off  his 
turnip,  eh  ?  What  d'yer  think  of  these  fellers'  chances  to- 
day  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  It  wouldn't  be  safe  for  the  country  to  let 
'em  off ;  and  as  fer  gaol  the  country  'ud  be  the  losers  givin'  'em 
free  board  and  lodgin'  there  for  any  time.  Bah  !  man,  they're 
not  worth  considerin' — a  blank  lot  of  savages.  I  don't  know 
what  they  wants  with  all  this  palaver  over  six  black  devils 
who  oughter  bin  strung  up  long  since." 

"  Ah  !  British  justice,  Higsy  old  man.  Give  everybody 
a  chance,  you  know." 

"  British  justice  and  chance  be  hanged  I  The  case  is  cut 
and  dried  already.  The  fiends  have  already  got  their  lousy 
'eads  in  the  noose  if  you  asks  me.  Blinkin'  waste  of  time,  all 
this  tomfoolery." 

A  buzz  of  conversation  was  proceeding  all  over  the  court, 
and  whatever  could  be  heard  of  it  seemed  to  be  in  similar 
strain  to  the  foregoing.  At  length  order  was  called,  and 
after  a  brief  preamble  by  the  Magistrate,  Chief  Constable 
Fraser,  as  Crown  Prosecutor,  entered  on  his  indictment 
against  the  prisoners.  There  was  now  a  very  subdued  hush 
over  the  crowded  back-benclies.     Every  word  of  Eraser's, 
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uttered  in  deep,  incisive  tones,  penetrated  with  the  utmost 
ease  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  little  room. 

He  spoke  for  a  long  time,  beginning  with  the  evidence  he 
himself  had  received  of  the  blacks'  incendiarism  at  Everard's. 
Waxing  warmer  as  he  plunged  deeper  into  his  theme,  he  grew 
quite  eloquent  in  his  description  of  the  encounter  with  the 
natives  which  had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  prisoners. 

Higgs  was  called  upon  to  corroborate  the  statements  of 
the  Prosecutor,  both  as  to  the  Everard  affair  and  as  to  all  the 
subsequent  events  to  which  that  had  given  rise. 

Everard's  boundary  rider  was  next  sworn  in  to  give  his 
evidence.  He  was  submitted  to  very  close  cross-examination 
as  to  what  was  actually  told  him  by  the  native  he  had  shot  at 
his  camp,  and  also  in  connection  with  any  statements  made  by 
his  employer  on  his  subsequent  visit  to  him. 

"  Is  it  quite  impossible  for  your  employer  to  appear  to  give 
evidence  himself  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

"  Quite,  your  Grace,"  said  he,  and  a  general  titter  ensued 
from  the  back  benches. 

"  And  Nanny  ?  " 

"  Equally  impossible,  my  lord."  Another  titter.  The 
boundary  rider  was  now  visibly  nervous  and  quite  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  he  should  address  the  R.M. 

"  Well,  stand  down  !  "  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Spiers  I  "  shouted  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

"  Can  you  tell  the  court  anything  which  might  be  of  import- 
ance concerning  your  part  in  the  investigation  ?  " 

"  Very  little  of  importance  which  concerns  the  prisoners, 
your  Honour." 

"  Can  you  say  for  certain  that  all  the  prisoners  were  im- 
plicated in  the  affair  out-back  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Honour.  They  were  all  taken  prisoners  during 
the;^fight." 
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"  You  can't  recognize  any  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
affair  at  Goddart's  or  Everard's  ?  " 

"  No,  your  Honour.  No  natives  were  seen  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  fire  at  either  Mr. 
Goddart's  or  Mr.  Everard's  home.  The  only  blacks  we 
came  across  were  the  mob  which  held  Minnie  in  their  clutches 
when  at  Everard's.  Those  concerned  with  the  boundary 
riders  were  shot." 

"  As  far  as  you  know,  then,  none  of  the  prisoners  was  mixed 
up  in  any  affair  other  than  that  of  the  fight  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  .  ,  .  yes,  sir  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  ."  He  was  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  to  answer  the  question  for  a  while,  and  sniggers 
went  the  round  of  the  court.  Finally,  he  said  :  "  As  far  as  I 
know,  sir,  none  of  them  was  otherwise  concerned." 

In  the  various  cross-examinations  made  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Prosecutor  no  new  evidence  was  forthcoming.  At  the 
close  thereof  the  Magistrate  accordingly  pronounced  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  closed,  and  called  upon  the 
'  counsel  for  the  defence.' 

John  Stead's  last  act  before  setting  out  on  his  errand  of 
mercy  through  the  Bush  was  to  call  at  the  office  of  a  middle- 
aged  solicitor  in  the  little  township,  Priestman  by  name. 
This  individual  spent  most  of  his  time  travelling  from  township 
to  township  seeking  for  anything  that  happened  to  be  going 
in  his  particular  line  of  business.  He  was  a  clever  and  shrewd 
solicitor.  A  certain  amount  of  mystery,  however,  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  him.  He  lived  more  or  less  as  a  recluse  and 
was  seldom  seen  to  mix  with  his  fellow-men.  By  nature 
he  was  nervous  and  reticent.  His  oratorical  abilities  when  he 
was  on  his  metal,  however,  were  known  to  be  of  the  first 
order.  It  had  been  rumoured  that  Priestman  was  an  Honours 
Finalist  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
in   the   coveted  Travers-Smith   Scholarship.    How   he  had 
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come  to  make  his  way  to  these  remote  outposts  of  civilization 
in  the  far  North  of  the  Antipodes  had  ever  remained  a  mystery. 
Stead,  however,  had  considerable  faith  in  the  abilities  of 
Priestman,  and,  at  his  own  cost,  had  put  the  whole  case  for 
the  defence  in  his  hands. 

It  was  Priestman  now,  therefore,  who  as  counsel  for  the 
defence  rose  from  his  seat  to  plead  for  the  prisoners. 

"  Your  honour  !  "  he  began  after  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  court  to  ascertain,  as  it  seemed,  the  feelings  underlying 
the  countenances  of  the  excited  throng.  "  It  can  plainly  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  real  indictment  against  the  prisoners 
other  than  that  of  resisting  his  Majesty's  officers  of  the  Law. 
Their  offence  cannot  reasonably  be  adduced  as  manslaughter, 
whereof  they  appear  to  be  charged,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  :  No  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that 
any  one  of  these  particular  natives  was  seen  to  strike  to  death 
any  of  the  white  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  general  mel^e. 
Secondly,  I  claim  that,  technically  speaking,  the  accused  are 
prisoners  of  war.  As  such,  no  matter  what  their  previous 
crimes  may  have  been,  I  submit  that  it  is  as  prisoners  of  war 
alone  that  they  can  be  dealt  with.  The  acts  of  incendiarism 
of  the  general  body  of  natives  were  purely  and  simply  declara- 
tions of  war  on  their  part,  against  those  whom  they  considered 
their  white  oppressors.  It  was  those  acts  alone  which  at  the 
outset  constituted  for  the  law  its  casits  belli.  Now,  I  submit, 
your  honour,  that  British  justice  still  maintains  its  ancient 
and  boasted  chivalry — that  chivalry  towards  the  defeated 
foeman  so  gloriously  shown  forth  by  all  our  great  and  grand 
Admirals,  Generals  and  Statesmen  of  past  ages.  Can  it  be 
that  we,  here  in  a  British  colony,  and  in  this  present 
century,  with  all  the  magnificent  traditions  of  honour  and 
chivalry  behind  us,  can  dream  of  treating  prisoners  of  war 
other  than  as  such  ?  " 
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"  Prisoners  of  war  and  chivalry  be  d "  rang  out  from 

somewhere  in  the  bod}'  of  the  court.  "  These  men  are  mur- 
derers. They  killed  my  Henr\' !  "  It  was  a  woman's  voice, 
shrill  and  excited. 

A  hubbub  immediately  arose.  Several  people  stood  up — 
some  on  the  tops  of  the  benches.  Excitedly  they  waved  their 
arms,  shouting,  "  Yes,  murderers  !"..."  Shoot  the 
devils  !  "  .  .  .  "  The  comitry  wants  to  be  rid  of  them  !  " 
and  many  other  similar  expressions  of  hostility  towards  the 
prisoners. 

"  Order,  order  I  "  shouted  the  clerk.  But  still  the  tumult 
continued. 

"  Officer,  remove  that  woman  in  the  body  of  the  court, 
and  any  others  who  create  a  nui.sance  !  " 

The  officer  immediately  complied.  Several  assistants  had 
to  offer  their  services,  however,  before  the  woman,  kicking 
and  screaming,  could  be  ejected  from  the  court. 

Then,  finally,  after  repeated  calls  of  "  Order  I  "  the 
solicitor  found  it  possible  to  continue  the  case  for  the 
defence. 

"  Your  honour,  what  is  the  real  charge  against  the  prisoners  ? 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  no  really  definite  charge  has  been  laid 
against  them  by  the  Crown  Prosecutor.  Their  "  crime " 
seems  to  consist  of  certain  vague  charges  which  even  the 
plaintiff  has  failed  to  define.  Have  they  been  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter ? — Not  proven.  Acts  of  incendiarism  ?  Abduc- 
tion ?  Murder  ?  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  any  such 
charges.  Resistance  to  his  Majesty's  officers  of  the  Law  ? 
In  so  far  as  all  war  between  two  belligerent  parties  is  the 
outcome  of  a  breach  or  an  imaginary  breach  of  some  particular 
international  law — yes.  Then,  in  such  case,  I  submit  that 
prisoners  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  That,  as  prisoners 
of  war,  their  lives  should  be  forfeit  is  contrary  to  British 
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standards  of  justice  and  chivalry  alike,  ana  an  outrage  on 
civilized  society." 

Such  was  the  very  meagre  journalistic  record  of  Priestman's 
remarkable  defence  as  printed  later  in  the  columns  of  the 
local  "  rag."  The  speech,  in  fact,  was  as  original  as  it  was 
remarkable.  At  times  the  speaker  was  familiar  and  colloquial ; 
then  again  he  was  loud,  energetic  and  boisterous.  Certain 
passages  in  his  defence  were  sublime,  while  others,  intention- 
ally, descended  to  the  burlesque.  He  vindicated  with  great 
animation  the  right  of  every  original  inhabitant  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  fight  for  his  rights,  and  charged  their  present  pitiable 
phght  to  the  neghgence  and  overbearance  of  a  white  "  civiliza- 
tion." Priestman's  defence  was  one  of  nearly  two  hours' 
duration.  When  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  appeared  quite 
overcome  with  the  unwonted  effort  he  had  made,  and  this  was, 
no  doubt,  also  partly  due  to  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the 
small  crowded  builduig. 

"  Any  witnesses  for  the  defence  ?  " 
"  Dr.  Martin,"  called  the  clerk. 
The  doctor  now  stepped  forward. 

After  taking  the  oath,  he  was  asked  by  the  magistrate  if 
he  had  any  fresh  evidence  to  bring  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners.  He  answered  that  he  had,  and  the  following  is  a 
gist  of  what  he  had  to  say  : 

"  Your  honour,  I  am  happily  able  to  corroborate  all  that 
defendants'  counsel  has  uttered  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 
I  beg  to  state  that  prior  to  the  decease  of  the  native  servant 
of  the  Goddarts,  I  obtained  certain  depositions,  duly  signed 
and  witnessed,  in  which  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  as 
to  the  guilt  of  any  of  the  prisoners.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  girl  to  attempt  to  identify  the  accused, 
but  from  minute  descriptions  submitted  to  her,  none  of  them, 
according  to  her  depositions,  was  an  actual  participator  in 
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either  of  the  acts  of  incendiarism.  The  natives  who  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  such  she  was  able  clearly  to  describe, 
and  the  ringleader  of  them  is  known  for  certain  to  have  been 
shot  dead  by  the  Rev.  John  Stead,  who,  in  so  doing,  saved  the 
lives  for  the  time  being  of  both  Minnie  and  the  child,  Kim 
Goddart.  That  particular  native  has  for  many  years  past 
been  a  notorious  character.  I  was  able  to  identify  his  body 
myself.  But  for  him,  the  probability  is  that  the  recent  rising 
amongst  the  natives  would  never  have  taken  place." 

After  cross-examination,  Dr.  Martin  stood  down. 

The  native  prisoners,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
themselves  utterly  incapable  of  personally  putting  up  any  self- 
defence,  had  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  court.  Now, 
however,  prosecuting  counsel  demanded  that  the  prisoners 
be  arraigned  in  the  dock,  on  the  plea  that  recognition  of  one 
or  more  of  them  by  some  one  in  court  might  lead  to  a  definite 
conviction. 

The  magistrate  immediately  complied  with  the  request, 
and  ordered  that  the  prisoners  be  placed  in  the  dock.  The 
uproar  which  followed  the  natives'  appearance  defies  descrip- 
tion. The  whole  body  in  the  court  seemed  to  rise  mechanically. 
Hoots ,  j eer s ,  and  curses  indescribable  rent  the  air.  If  prosecut- 
ing counsel  had  reserved  this  as  a  trump  card,  and  was  really 
bent  on  the  prisoners  undoing,  he  could  not  have  played  his 
ace  to  better  advantage.     It  was  the  stroke  of  a  master-hand. 

As  the  hoots  and  curses  grew  louder  in  volume,  the  general 
hostility  of  the  crowd  gradually  assumed  a  more  belligerent 
and  menacing  form.  Presently  a  rush  towards  the  dock  was 
made.  The  crowd  pressing  up  behind  forced  the  leaders 
onward,  and,  whether  they  would  or  not,  they  were  compelled 
by  the  sheer  weight  pressing  on  them  from  the  rear  to  move 
forward.  In  vain  did  the  clerk  shout :  "  Order  !  Order  !  " 
Two  constables  with  batons  drawn,  and  with  burly  figures 
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barring  the  way,  did  their  utmost  to  stem  the  tide.  The 
magistrate,  in  real  alarm,  himself  rose  up,  and,  striding  to- 
wards the  cowering  and  terrified  prisoners,  bundled  them  down 
the  steps  into  the  hands  of  their  gaolers,  and  ordered  the  latter 
to  get  them  imder  lock  and  key  once  more  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  crowd  behind  noticing  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  prisoners  hung  back  for  a  space.  The  leaders  then  gave 
way  to  the  efforts  of  the  burly  policemen,  and  soon  a  semblance 
of  order  was  restored.  There  were  no  forcible  ejections  this 
time  from  the  court,  but  when  the  crowd  were  back  in  their 
seats  once  more  they  received  a  stem  harangue  from  the 
Magistrate,  rebuking  them  for  their  unseemly  and  menacing 
attitude  towards  uncondemned  prisoners. 

The  Resident  Magistrate  then  proceeded  to  address  the 
jury. 

"  I  wish  you  gentlemen  of  the  jury  to  bear  in  mind,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  case  before  the  court  is  an  extraordinary  one. 
Public  feeling  against  the  prisoners  is  unusually  strong.  You 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  strictly  on  your  guard  to  return  a 
verdict  which  can  be  substantiated  by  the  evidence  given, 
and  to  avoid  being  influenced  through  any  other  cause.  No 
personal  feelings  must  enter  into  your  deliberations,  nor  must 
the  attitude  of  the  general  public  against  the  prisoners  of 
which  we  have  just  witnessed  some  token  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh your  own  true  and  impartial  judgment — a  judgment, 
let  me  repeat,  which  must  be  based  on  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  evidence.  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind,  for  considera- 
tion, the  following  questions  : 

"  First,  are  the  prisoners  guilty  of  incendiarism  ? 

"  Secondly,  are  the  prisoners  guilty  of  abduction  ? 

"  Thirdly,  are  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason  felony  ? 

"  Fourthly,  are  the  prisoners  guilty  of  manslaughter  ? 
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"  Fifthly,  are  the  prisoners  guilty  of  murder  ? 

"  Sixthly,  are  the  prisoners  directly  guilty  of  any  such 
crimes  or  indirectly  guilty  only  as  accessories  before  the 
fact  ?  ''^ 

The  jury  thereupon  retired.  Their  deliberations  extended 
over  a  fvdl  half-hour.  On  emerging  at  length  from  their 
retirement,  their  extreme  gravity  of  demeanour  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  Nor  did  their  countenances  belie  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  had  come  as  a  result  of  their 
deliberations. 

To  the  question  of  the  Magistrate  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
rephed : — 

"  Guilty  of  murder,  your  honour,  as  accessories  before  the 
fact." 

"  A  unanimous  verdict  ?  " 

"  Unanimous,  your  honour." 

"  It  is  my  solemn  duty,  therefore,"  said  the  Magistrate,  "  to 
sentence  the  prisoners  to  death.  The  prisoners  have  been 
unanimously  declared  guilty  by  the  jury  of  '  mmder — 
accessories  before  the  fact.'  This  means,  according  to  the 
law  of  our  realm,  that  they  must  be  convicted  and  pimished 
in  all  respects  as  though  they  were  the  principal  murderers 
or  felons.  Before  pronouncing  sentence,  however,  I  call  upon 
defendants'  counsel — as  defendants  caimot  speak  for  them- 
selves— to  declare  if  there  is  any  just  reason  why  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law  should  not  be  exacted." 

White  and  trembling  with  suppressed  rage,  Priestman  rose 
once  more  from  his  seat.  For  half  an  hour  he  pleaded  for  the 
prisoners.  He  declared  that  the  verdict  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  evidence  submitted  :  that  undue  pressure  of  public 
opinion  had  influenced  the  jurymen;  that  personal  feelings 
had  been  allowed  to  outweigh  justice;  that  such  a  finding 
made  of  British  justice  a  travesty;  that  such  a  verdict  was  an 
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outrage  on  civilization;  and  so  forth.  Finally,  he  appealed 
to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  dispensers  of  the  law. 

"  These  men,"  said  he,  "  are  ignorant  and  defenceless  and 
unable  to  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  the  children  of  a 
primitive  and  uncultured  race.  For  years  past  now  they  have 
been  robbed,  gradually  more  and  more,  of  their  immemorial 
possessions.  I  appeal  to  you,  your  honour,  is  it  in  accordance 
with  our  law  of  liberty  and  justice  that  death  should  be  the 
penalty  of  resistance  to  oppression  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for 
this  matter  to  be  considered  somewhat  from  the  point  of  view 
of  these  primitive  people  ?  In  their  eyes  we  are  robbers  and 
marauders.  The  only  means  of  self-protection  open  to  them 
is  that  which  they  have  lately  employed.  I,  therefore, 
publicly  protest,  your  honour,  against  the  outrageous  verdict 
submitted  to  you.  It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
tenor  of  our  law — the  grand  and  noble  '  Lex  non  scripta  ' 
which  is  our  glory  and  our  boast.  By  such  a  verdict,  your 
honour,  our  noble  law  is  reduced  to  a  travesty — an  ignoble 
Ux  talionis." 

Silently  the  court  listened  to  this  eloquent  appeal  and 
protest  on  behalf  of  justice  and  humanity.  Such  supreme 
eloquence,  displaying  almost  every  art  and  device  known  to 
the  professional  and  born  rhetorician,  was  seldom  heard  in 
those  parts  of  the  world.  For  a  time  the  speech  cast  a  spell 
of  tense  silence  over  the  entire  court.  Finally,  however, 
this  was  rudely  broken  by  the  Magistrate  himself,  who,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  final  duty,  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence  of 
death  on  the  unhappy  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

"  WHERE  IS  THE  PARSON  ?  " 

Three  days  later  in  the  bar  parlour  of  the  "  Crocodile  "  Inn 
a  group  of  rough-riders,  fresh  in  from  the  surrounding  stations 
and  their  own  small  sheep-runs,  were  gathered  together 
eagerly  discussing  the  one  sole  topic  of  conversation.  It 
was  customary  for  them  to  meet  thus  of  a  late  Saturday 
afternoon  and  to  while  away  a  pleasant  evening  together. 
Those  who  had  drawn  their  cheques  were  wont  to  go  through 
them  as  though  money  were  the  most  commonplace  thing 
in  the  world.  The  less  fortunate  exchanged  "  I.O.U.'s " 
for  ready  cash  and  proceeded  to  be  as  generous  as  the  most 
opulent.  Drinks  freely  went  the  rounds  of  the  party.  Leg- 
pulling  and  hearty  banter  were  a  sine  qua  non.  These  Saturday 
night  institutions  were  a  great  lift-up  for  Leary,  the  burly 
proprietor  of  the  "  Crocodile."  Leary  was  a  hearty,  rough- 
and-tumble  Irishman,  whose  sense  of  the  ridiculous  kept  his 
patrons  for  ever  in  the  best  of  humour  and  lessened  the  burden 
on  their  pockets  correspondingly. 

On  the  particular  evening  in  question,  the  general  hilarity 
among  the  Bushmen  was  at  first  more  restrained  than  was 
usually  the  case.  Some  of  their  mmiber  were  in  the  happy 
possession  of  the  local  "  rag,"  an  organ  of  news,  which  went  by 
the  high-sounding  title  of  "  The  Northern  Echo."     The  paper 
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was  published  every  Saturday  afternoon.  This  recent 
edition  had  totally  run  out  owing  to  the  public's  wholesale 
demand  upon  it.  Arrivals  from  out-back,  disappointed  in 
not  being  able  to  procure  an  "  Echo  "  from  the  store,  had,  in 
many  instances,  invaded  the  little  printing  depot  itself.  The 
reason  for  this  remarkable  run  on  the  paper  has  doubtless 
already  been  guessed  by  the  reader.  Printed  in  flaming 
headhnes  over  the  whole  width  of  the  front  page  were  the 
following  words  in  block  type  : — 

FAMOUS  MURDER  TRIAL. 

BLACKS   FOUND  GUILTY. 

SENTENCED   TO   DEATH. 

THRILLING   SCENES  IN   COURT. 

FAILURE   OF   ELOQUENT  APPEAL  FOR  MERCY. 

The  whole  of  the  front  page  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  an 
almost  verbatim  report  of  the  famous  trial  by  jury.  The  next 
page  was  devoted  to  editorial  and  various  contributory 
comments.  They  included  notes  on  the  life  history  of  some  of 
the  chief  actors  and  personalia  of  the  great  drama,  vivid 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  natives  when  brought  into 
the  dock,  and  of  the  riotous  effects  produced,  and,  lastly, 
some  humorous  sketches  in  prose  and  caricature.  It  made 
good  reading  for  these  rough  Bushmen,  who  for  a  whole  week 
past  whilst  earning  their  good  money  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  had  necessarily  been  out  of  the  fun  and  of  the  limelight. 
None  in  that  company  gathered  at  the  "  Crocodile,"  except 
Higgs  and  Willis,  had  witnessed  the  actual  court  proceedings. 
These  two,  therefore,  were  in  great  and  ever  increasing 
demand  that  evening  as  the  tavern  gradually  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  its  human  throng. 

On  the  back  page  of  this  much  sought  after  "  Echo  "  was 
printed  in  quite  ordinar}'  type  the  whole  story  of  Minnie's 
escapade  with  the  little  son  of  James  Goddart.     This  attracted 
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but  little  attention  now.  The  recent  developments  had  so 
overshadowed  the  remoter^  mystery  by  sheer  force  of  the 
dramatic  that  the  latter  had  sunk  into  comparative  insignif- 
icance as  something  to  be  read  and  pondered  over  at  leisure. 

"  Ahrr,  Higgs,  me  lad,  sure  an'  ye've  niver  had  yer  bonny 
phiz  in  the  papers  afore,"  said  Leary  the  proprietor,  while 
handing  over  the  bar-counter  a  couple  of  fresh  bottles  of 
McCormack's  best  to  his  patron.  "  Ut'll  be  worth  a  fortune 
to  ye,  me  lad,  that  therr  drorin  in  the  '  Echo.'  'Tis  looks  that 
count,  me  boy,  an'  I  dessay  that  if  there  were  any  gran 
duchesses  in  these  here  parrts,  they'd  be  scrimmagin'  no  end 
to  be  at  ye.  Ye  tak  my  worrd  fer  it,  ye'll  be  'avin'  a  roun 
dozen  proposals  afore  the  year's  oot :  just  ye  marrk  my 
worrd  !  " 

A  dozen  or  so  Bushmen  were  lined  up  along  the  bar-counter. 
They  were  all  entering  into  the  fun  and  the  noise  they  made 
was  deafening. 

"  Aye,  aye  I  "  shouted  one  of  them.  "  It  ain't  every  day 
we  has  a  notoriety  in  our  midst.  Mates,  'ere's  to  Sir  William 
Grant  'Iggs  !  May  he  live  long  enough  to  be  the  future 
governor  of  this  country." 

"  'Ere,  'ere,"  bawled  out  one  and  all.  "  'Ere's  to  'Iggs 
and  free  beer." 

"  Speech  I  Speech  !  "  echoed  through  the  room.  "  Come 
on,  guv'nor,  let's  'ear  yer  platforai." 

But  WiUiam  Grant  Higgs  was  at  the  moment  endeavouring 
to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  Bottles  in  hand,  he  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  was  just  opening  the  door  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  when  two  or  three  sinewy  pahs  of 
arms  nabbed  him  just  in  time.  He  was  dragged  back  into  the 
middle  of  the  bar  amid  much  laughter,  and  hoisted  up  on  to  an 
empty  beer  barrel  standing  imder  the  window. 

"  Speech  1     Speech  I  "    cried    the    Bushmen    once    more. 
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"  Come  on,  let's  'ear  what  ye'v  got  ter  say  Guv'nor  !  "  .  .  . 
"  Spit  it  oot,  'Igsy  !"..."  Let  fly,  me  bomiy  I  "  .  .  . 
"  Show  us  what  yer  made  uv,  Bill !  "  .  .  .  "We'll  vote  fer 
yer  solid  if  yer  program's  a  good  'un."  ...  "  Aye,  aye  ! 
let's  hear  it." 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  at  last  began  Higgs,  and  at  once 
evoked  roars  of  laughter. 

"  Ladies,  did  ye  say  ?  Aye,  aye  !  that's  a  good  programme. 
Go  on  !    Go  on  1  " 

"  All  that  Fve'gotjfor  to  say  is  just  this  :  we've  bin  doin* 
things  a  bit  o'  late,  an'  we've  made  the  finest  round-up  o' 
black  hides  that  ever  ye've  seen  :  aye,  an'  we've  tanned  'em 
too,  an'  didn't  use  no  wattle  bark  or  red  gum  neither.  It  was 
the  finest  tannin'  operation  I've  seen  fer  many  a  long  day. 
When  it  was  all  finished  we  brought  in,  as  yer  know,  six  green 
hides.  They  was  green  hides  all  right,  but  black  'uns  too. 
Well,  yer  all  know  what's  'appened  ter  these  green  hides. 
They're  to  be  strung  up  an'  bleached.  Good  luck  to  'em, 
says  I — the  murderin'  lot  o'  devils.  Yer  should  a'  seen  'em 
in  the  court.  Such  a  blank  lot  o'  shiverin'  idiots  I've  never 
set  eyes  on." 

"  'Ere,  'ere  !  "  shouted  several  Bushmen. 

"  Now  what  I  wants  to  say  is  just  this  :  Seein'  as  I've  got 
to  say  summat,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  jus'  what  I  thinks. 
There's  one  man  in  this  community  who  is  known  far  an' 
wide  an'  respected  by  everybody.  Do  yer  knows  to  whom  I 
allude  ?     I  means  the  parson." 

"  Aye,  aye  I  the  parson  !  Whiter  man  never  lived,"  shouted 
one  of  the  listeners.  "  What  about  the  parson,  mate  ?  " 
"  Aye,  it's  just  about  the  parson  that  I  wants  to  tell  yer. 
I  don't  agree  with  his  views,  for  as  yer  knows  he  goes  hand 
in  glove  with  these  black  swines.  But  although  I  don't  agree 
with  his  views,  an'  although  I'm  right  glad  that  these  six 
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niggers  are  to  get  what  they  deserves,  yet  what  I  wants  to 
ask  is,  where  is  the  parson  ?  Whj'  wasn't  he  here  to  defend 
'is  cobbers?  Can  yer  tell  me  that?  Yer  all  knows  'im, 
don't  yer  ?  D'yer  think  if  he'd  bin  'ere  those  blacks  'ud  a  bin 
condimned  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Parson  Stead  could  a'  twisted 
the  'ole  bloomin'  court  round  'is  fingers.  An'  don't  yer  think 
if  'e  could  a  bin  'ere  'e  would  'uv  ?  Of  course  he  would. 
Everyone  in  the  blinkin'  country  knows  it.  Now,  mates, 
I'm  all  fer  fair  play,  I  am.  Where's  Mister  Stead  bin  all 
this  week  ?  Funked  it  ? — funked  yer  Granny  !  I'm  told  he 
was  called  away  a  hundred  mile  up  country — some  sick  chap 
or  other,  supposed  to  be  dying,  or  somethin',  an'  called  away 
jus'  two  days  before  the  trial  of  the  natives  !  What  do  it 
sound  like,  mates  ?     Nice  tale,  ain't  it  ?  " 

Higgs  was  thoroughh^  warmed  up  to  his  theme  by  this 
time,  and  the  taproom  had  long  since  become  filled  to  over- 
floNving  with  a  jostling  crowd  of  men  most  of  whom  came  from 
the  country  round  about. 

"  I  had  no  intention  to-night,"  resumed  the  Bush-rider, 
"  of  tellin'  yer  any  thin'  about  this  matter.  But  since  yer 
made  me  speak,  I  thinks  ter  myself,  well,  I'll  let  'em  all  into 
the  secret.  Until  to-day,  I  didn't  know  anythin'  about  it 
meself.  Now  look  'ere,  mates  !  How  does  the  story  sound 
ter  yourselves  ?  " 

"  Pretty  crook." 

"  Crook  !  "  almost  shouted  the  stump  orator.     "  Crook  ! 

D foul  play,  if  yer  asks  me.     I  holds  no  brief  fer  them 

savages,  but  when  it  comes  ter  foul  play  in  opposition  ter  the 
interests  o'  justice,  then,  says  I,  it's  time  ter  act.  I  was  goin' 
to  set  off  mesel'  this  very  night  ter  hunt  fer  the  padre,  an'  was 
jus'  stuffin'  me  pockets  with  McCormacks  in  case  it  might  be 
needed  like,  when  you  puts  a  stop  to  me  little  game.  Well, 
I'll  tell  yer  what  I've  'eard,  an'  there's  one  other  man  in  yer 
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company  to-night,  a  stranger  who  mebbe  can  tell  yer  more 
an  I  can  about  the  matter." 

All  eyes  swept  around  the  room  to  catch  a  possible  glimpse 
of  the  stranger  referred  to, 

"  This  man,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  came  in  from  Crow 
Top  way  only  this  very  mornin',  an'  as  we're  old  cobbers,  he 
just,  natural  like,  made  'is  way  out  to  my  little  run  first  thing 
he  did,  and  explodes  to  me  the  'ole  caboose.  I  'ad  'ad  me 
suspicions  Uke  before  settin'  eyes  on  'im.  I  'ad  thought  it 
blank  strange  that  the  parson  had  absented  hisself.  But 
what  me  cobber  'ad  ter  tell  me  just  confirmed  me  suspicions 
about  somethin'  bein'  crook.  Me  cobber  'e  felled  me  'e  had 
come  in  from  sixty  or  so  mile  back.  'E  'ad  spent  a  few  hours 
with  them  German  chaps,  Lucifers,  or  some  name  like  that, 
what  had  a  station  thirty  or  forty  mile  distant  from  Crow  Top. 
These  Germans  had  told  'im  that  a  parson  fellow  had  called 
there  the  night  before,  and  was  goin'  on  to  Crow  Top  to  see 
some  sick  chaps. 

"  It  was  the  way  they  told  'im,  mates,  that  raised  me 
cobber's  suspicions.  They  didn't  tell  'im  all  at  onst,  but  only 
after  they'd  'ad  a  few  drinks  in.  And  they  seemed  to  be  on 
the  sly  about  it,  kept  winkin'  ter  one  another  yer  know — that 
sort  o'  thing.  Well,  me  cobber  seemed  ter  think  things  was 
a  bit  funny,  and  arter  a  wile  he  goes  off.  Wen  he  gets  out  o' 
sight,  'e  turns  his  nag's  'ead  round  an'  made  fer  Crow  Top  at 
full  speed.  On  arrivin'  at  Crow  Top,  'e  was  met  by  Jim 
Mooney  an'  his  mate,  an  old  chap  called  Zachary,  what  owned 
the  place.  He  questions  Mooney  like,  an'  finds  that  there's 
no  sick  chaps  there.  Then  'e  tells  'im  about  the  parson  bloke. 
'  Ain't  seen  no  parson  bloke  round  these  parts  for  many 
weeks,'  says  old  Zachary.  '  Mr.  Stead  used  to  call  often  on 
'is  rounds,  and  right  glad  we  was  to  see  him.  But  he  hasn't 
been  callin'  here  for  these  many  weeks. 
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"  '  We,  me  an'  Jim,  beou  wonderin'  what  ter  mak'  uv  it.' 
'  Mighty  strange,  says  me  cobber.  '  Them  Lucifers  telled  me 
'e  had  come  on  'ere,  'cause  you  fellers  was  sick.'  However, 
me  cobber  wastes  no  time  parleyin',  and  turns  his  jaded  nag's 
head  around,  an'  makes  once  more  for  Lucifers'  place,  intendin' 
now  ter  get  ter  the  bottom  on  it.  'E  spent  the  night  there  to 
rest  'is  nag,  and  in  order  to  keep  'is  eyes  open  for  signs  o'  foul 
play.  But  by  the  momin'  'e  had  seen  nothin',  and  then  he 
raced  in  here.  Knowin'  no  one  in  Burnalup  but  me,  'e  rides 
out  to  my  'umpy,  and  tells  me  the  'ole  caboose.  Now  what 
do  yer  makes  uv  it  ?  " 

Wiping  his  brow  with  a  red  bandana  after  his  prolonged 
effort  Bill  Higgs  stepped  down  from  off  the  rostrum.  A 
complete  silence  held  the  crowded  group  of  bushmen  as  they 
considered  the  unexpected  turn  the  events  of  the  evening  had 
taken.  They  were  now  so  utterly  dumbfounded  and  mystified 
that  they  were  entirely  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say. 

Presently  Higgs  sought  out  his  cobber  and  hoisted  him  on 
to  the  barrel.  He  was  a  slightly  built  man  and  somewhat 
nervous  in  demeanour.  He  submitted  to  being  questioned 
freely,  the  silence  once  broken,  and  by  his  answers  bore  out  to 
a  fraction  all  that  Higgs  had  stated  in  connection  with  himself. 

"  Well,  mates,  what's  to  be  done  about  it  ?  "  said  Higgs, 
who  now  that  the  secret  was  out  was  more  than  ever  anxious 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Inform  the  perlice,"  someone  in  the  room  suggested. 

"  Police  be  d ,"  was  the  response.     "  This  is  our  little 

secret  and  it's  fer  us,  mates,  ter  see  it  out.  We'll  show  the 
perlice  what  we're  made  of.  Me  an'  me  mate  was  goin' 
this  very  night  to  investigate  on  our  own,  but  if  there's  a 
couple  more  'ere  with  good  nags,  they're  open  to  come  along 
with  us  if  they  like." 
^There  was  an  immediate  response  to  this  in  the  shape  of  a 
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dozen  offers  or  so.  At  length  Willis  and  another  doughty 
bushman  were  selected,  and  the  four  set  about  making  im- 
mediate preparations  for  the  journey. 

Presently  Leary  came  forward  :  "  Comrades  all,"  he  ad- 
diessed  them,  "  sure  'an  I  think  ourr  bonny  frriend  here 
Mistherr  Higgs  'as  morr  than  excilled  'isself  this  noight. 
Here's  a  free  dhrrop  all  round  to  drink  to  the  veary  good 
'ealth  of  his  own  self  an'  'is  companions.  Gin'elmen — 
Mistherr  Higgs  an'  'is  mates  ! — all  success  to  'em  in  theirr 
jourmey." 

"  Bill  Higgs  !  "  shouted  one  and  all  as  they  quaffed  the 
contents  of  their  glasses. 

Shortly  after  the  quartette  rode  away.  They  were  speeded 
into  the  night  with  mixed  cries  of  good-will  and  good  luck 
from  the  uproarious  Saturday  night  crowd  they  left  behind 
them  at  the  "  Crocodile." 


CHAPTER  XXX 

MINNIE'S   STORY 

The  story  circulated  in  the  "  Crocodile  "  Inn  veiy  soon  went 
the  rounds  of  the  little  township  of  Burnalup  and  caused  in- 
tense indignation  amongst  the  townsfolk. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  Mrs.  Goddart  had  been  enter- 
taining at  tea  Dr.  Martin,  Mr.  Inkpen  the  postmaster  and 
his  wife.  The  whole  of  the  imfortunate  business  at  the  court 
three  days  before  had  been  discussed  in  almost  every  detail. 

"  Yes,  and,  I  say  again,"  Goddart  was  repeating,  "  it 
seems  to  me  that  McCready  could  have  done  more  if  he'd 
been  of  a  mind.  I  can't  understand  his  attitude  in  the 
matter.  Of  course  he's  out  to  dispense  justice.  He  can't 
take  into  consideration  any  private  feeling  in  such  a  matter. 
But  I  can't  help  thinking  that  his  address  to  the  jury  could 
have  been  a  little  more  helpful  in  the  cause  of  mercy.  How- 
ever, it's  done  with  now." 

"  It  would  have  been  different  had  Mr.  Stead  been  present 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  natives,"  ventured  his  wife 
for  the  twentieth  time.  "  Where  can  he  be,  I  wonder  ?  " 
Dining  the  past  three  days  this  question  must  have  been 
asked  a  hundred  times  at  "  Belvoir." 

All  the  possible  theories  imaginable  as  to  the  whereabouts 
cf  the  parson  had  been  put  forward  that  afternoon.  His 
inability  to  turn  up  for  the  trial  could  be  readily  understood 
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on  the  score  of  time.  But  that  he  had  failed  to  turn  up 
since  ...  I  "It  must  have  been  something  very,  very 
urgent  which  has  so  detained  him.  Those  two  poor  souls  at 
Crow  Top — it  must  be  a  battle  of  life  and  death  out  there. 
Nothing  else,  I  feel  sure,  would  have  kept  him  away  hke  this." 

Such  were  the  theories  and  opinions  put  forward  over  the 
tea-cups  by  one  and  another  of  those  gathered  together  at 
"  Belvoir  "  that  Saturday  afternoon. 

■ '  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  very  vivid  account  of  the  whole 
of  the  trial  proceedings  served  up  for  us  in  to-day's  '  Echo,'  " 
said  Inkpen.  "  Numberless  communications  have  been 
passing  through  the  post  of  late  to  the  printing  depot.  Business 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  buzzing  for  them." 

"  That  reminds  me,  Goddart,"  cut  in  the  doctor,  "  I,  myself, 
have  sent  in  for  publication  the  whole  complete  account  of 
your  late  servant  Miimie's  escapade.  It  makes  a  peculiar 
story.  Tear,  at  the  time  of  the  hre  here,  must  nearly  have 
driven  tliat  girl  to  distraction.  Nothmg  else  can  explaui 
her  stiange  conduct.  What  with  the  lire  and  the  natives 
pursuing  her  she  must  have  been  neaiiy  demented." 

"  Natives  pursuing  her,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  The  natives  who  hred  the  building  for  a  short 
while  gave  chase  to  the  girl.  She  tied  for  her  very  hfe,  and 
kept  on  and  on  and  on,  scarcely  knowing  whither  she  went, 
it  seems.  However,  you'd  best  read  the  whole  story  for 
yourselves." 

"  What  time  does  the  paper  come  out  ?  " 

"  Generally  about  five  o'clock,  I  beUeve,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Here,  Cyril,"  said  Goddart  to  his  eldest  son,  "  just  nm 
down  to  the  store  and  get  my  copy  of  the  '  Echo.'  I  shall 
have  to  wait  another  two  or  three  horns  if  1  depend  on  them  to 
send  it  up.     Run  along  as  quickly  as  you  can  1  " 

Cyril  bounded  away  like  a  hare,  only  too  eager  to  escape 
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the  drawing-room  etiquette  to  which  he  was  being  schooled. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes,  however,  he  was  back  again,  bearing 
in  his  hand  the  priceless  organ  of  general  news. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  1  just  glance 
over  the  particular  news  in  question,"  said  Goddart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inkpen,  however,  rose  from  their  seats,  the 
former  looking  anxiously  at  his  watch.  "  We  must  really  be 
going,"  said  the  postmaster.  "  I  have  to  be  on  duty  at 
six  o'clock.     I  know  you  will  excuse  us." 

The  doctor,  too,  begged  to  be  excused,  but  Goddart  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  Dismissing  t)io  children  from  the  room  after 
having  seen  the  Inkpcns  safel}/  off,  Goddart  settled  himself 
down  comfortably  in  his  chair  and  read  aloud  the  report 
about  Minnie  to  his  wife  and  their  good  friend. 

"  By  jove  !  This  little  rag  is  rightly  termed  '  The  Echo  '  it 
seems  to  me,  if  that  affray  with  the  blacks  was  as  bloody  an 
affair  as  it  has  been  painted.  For  weeks  past  this  little  organ 
of  news  has  vibrated  with  the  very  shrieks  and  yells  of  that 
far-off  clash  of  battle.  And  now,  just  look  here,  right  across 
the  front  page  !  " 

After  a  few  more  glances  at  the  vivid  headlines,  and  the 
caricature  sketches  over  the  page,  Goddart  presently  came 
to  those  columns  which  specially  interested,  for  the  time 
being,  himself,  his  wife,  and  Dr.  Martin.  Quite  ordinary 
headlines  were  printed  over  the  top  of  the  first  column,  which 
read  as  lollo^^  s  : — 

"  BELVOIR  "    FIRE 

MYSTERY    SOLVED 

INTERESTING   DETAILS 

"  For  weeks  past  the  mystery  attached  to  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  fire  and  subsequent  events  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goddart,  respected  citizens  of  Biunalup, 
have  remained  unsolved.     Many  of  the  chief  facts  are 
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already  well  knovm  to  the  general  public.  Surmises 
concerning  the  remainder  of  the  story  have  been  rife, 
and  some  of  them  have,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  led 
to  im justifiable  suspicions  of  guilt  in  certain  quarters, 
and,  in  one  case  at  least,  against  an  individual  totally 
incapacitated  by  illness  from  making  any  self-defence. 
This  particular  person  has  now  passed  to  her  long  rest. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  no  less  than  with 
the  general  desire  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  the  public 
at  large  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  true  and  authenticated 
report  of  all  the  chief  facts  and  incidents  concerning  the 
eventful  fire  is  now  available. 

"  It  has  been  compiled,  after  some  weeks  of  painstaking 
labour,  by  Dr.  Martin  and  the  Rev.  John  Stead,  to  whom 
the  pubhc  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  For  weeks  past  these 
two  gentlemen  have  been  busy  gathering  link  by  link  the 
whole  chain  of  evidence  from  such  quarters  alone  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  derived.  Before  circulating  the 
information  they  so  laboriously  compiled  it  was  deemed 
best  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the  public  bearing  the 
official  seal  and  recognition  which  give  to  it  a  measure 
of  finality.  It  was,  therefore,  first  submitted  to  me  as 
chief  Magistrate.  It  was  considered  undesirable,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  officially  issued  to  the  press  while 
the  recent  case  was  siib  judice,  but  now  that  these  pro- 
ceedings have  teraiinated  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
making  the  contents  of  the  document  public  property. 
I  do  so  in  the  sincere  hope  that  confidence  may  be  restored 
towards  any  or  all — or  towards  the  memoi  \'  of  any  or  all — 
against  whom  unjust  suspicions  may  formerly  have  been 
aroused.     Accordingly  I  set  my  seal  to  this  document 

this thday  of  July,  Anno  Domini,  18 

(Signed)  J.  R.  McCready,  R.M." 
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Such  was  the  preamble  to  the  simple  but  remarkable  story 
which  followed  : — 

"  The  fact  that  the  natives  out-back  had  for  long 
contemplated  mischief  on  certain  white  residents  in  and 
around  the  district  has  been  only  too  clearly  demonstrated 
on  more  than  one  occasion  of  late  years.  There  was  an 
indication  of  this  but  two  years  ago  when  Mr.  Everard 
had,  as  will  be  remembered,  been  compelled  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  in  connection  with  some  partic- 
ularly offensive  native  desperadoes.  Again,  there  was 
evidence  of  it  about  the  same  time  on  a  German  station 
about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Burnalup,  when  wholesale 
damage  to  property  was  effected  by  fire.  In  this  last 
instance  the  incendiarist  natives  escaped  unpunished, 
despite  all  the  efforts  made  to  bring  them  to  justice  by 
the  Lucifers,  the  station  owners. 

"  And  now,  fresh  native  hostility  has  once  more  been 
manifested.  Mr.  Everard  has  again  been  one  of  the 
sufferers,  but  he  may  enjoy  the  doubtful  consolation  of 
being  on  this  occasion  fully  avenged  of  his  enemies. 
The  other  recent  sufferers  are  the  members  of  the 
respected  Goddart  family  which  lives  in  our  midst  in 
the  township  of  Burnalup.  Considerable  mystery  was 
for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  fire  at  "  Belvoir."  Even 
after  it  was  known  that  the  natives  were  responsible  for 
the  conflagration,  their  motives  for  attacking  Mr.  Goddart 
still  remained  an  enigma.  Nor  is  that  part  of  the  mystery 
cleared  up  even  now.  But  the  fact  that  he  retained  the 
once  raptured  Minnie  in  his  domestic  service  may,  partly, 
explain  such  motives.  For  the  rest,  it  seems  that  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Goddart  was  not  so  much  a  personal  attack 
as  an  opportnnitv  for  a  general  revenge  on  the  white 
community  at  large. 
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"  It  appears  that,  through  the  agency  of  spies,  the 
natives  had  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  '  big  feller  feast '  of  many  white  people  at 
'  Belvoir '  on  the  particular  night  concerned.  They 
therefore  laid  their  plans  for  a  wholesale  revenge  on  their 
enemies.  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  two  un- 
usually ferocious  savages  had  ridden  in  on  horseback 
stealthily  and  under  cover  of  night  to  achieve  this  end. 
Stationing  themselves  on  the  rising  ground  immediately 
above  '  Belvoir,'  and  only  some  seventy  yards  from  the 
house,  they  secreted  themselves  in  the  cover  afforded  by 
the  tangled  bush,  and  awaited  a  seasonable  opportmiity 
to  strike.  From  their  admirable  vantage  point  they  could 
hear  quite  plainly  what  was  going  on  within,  and  could 
easily  observe,  moreover,  any  movements  about  the  house 
and  grounds,  for  the  garden  below  was  brilliantly  lighted. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  the  very  person 
whom  they  had  long  awaited  appeared  in  the  garden, 
and  was  immediately  '  spotted.' 

"  At  once  one  of  the  natives,  by  clever  imitation  at 
which  most  natives  are  adepts,  emitted  certain  sounds 
which  for  all  the  world  resembled  a  series  of  childish 
screams.  These  were  uttered  only  sufficiently  loudly  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  girl  whom  the  savages  were 
watching  intently  from  above.  Minnie,  for  it  was  she, 
was,  it  appears,  wandering  aimlessly  around  the  grounds 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  building.  Immediately 
after  the  strange  sounds  from  above  she  was  observed 
by  the  watchful  natives  to  pause  for  an  instant  in  a 
strained  and  listening  attitude.  Then  another  little 
scream  from  the  woods  and  Minnie  flew  thither,  helter- 
skelter,  believing  that  one  of  the  children  of  the  part)'' 
had  somehow  wandered  off  and  come  to  grief.     The 
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sav^ages  above,  as  they  beheld  vnih  grim  and  cunning 
satisfaction  the  success  of  their  ruse,  crept  stealthily 
a  few  feet  further  back  into  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  the  tangled  thicket.  Minnie,  all  unsuspectingly,  and 
burdened  as  she  was  with  little  Kim  in  her  aims,  bounded 
forward  without  hesitating  a  second. 

"  Completeh'  unconscious  of  the  lurking  danger,  she 
made  for  the  spot  from  which  she  thought  the  childish 
screams  had  come.  Then,  like  a  flash,  a  sinewy  hand 
shot  out  of  the  darkness  and  gripped  her  throat,  and  at 
once  the  almost  senseless  girl  realized  that  she  was  a 
captive,  helpless  in  the  relentless  grip  of  one  of  the 
savages  of  her  tribe.  The  little  boy  was  safely  secured 
in  like  manner  to  prevent  his  screams  from  attracting 
notice  from  below.  Then  both  were  gagged  and  bound 
and  roughly  throwTi  between  some  bushes. 

"  Leaving  their  prisoners  secured,  as  they  thought,  by 
the  thongs  which  bound  them,  the  two  desperadoes  rode 
stealthily  down  to  the  house,  no  doiibt  with  the  idea 
of  leaxing  in  their  wake  no  tell-tale  naked  footprints. 
Then  taking  from  off  the  trees  some  of  the  suspended 
lanterns  which  were  within  easy  reach,  they  proceeded  to 
cast  them  in  on  to  the  verandah  of  the  building  where 
in  a  comer  they  had  observed  a  heap  of  dried  fodder 
stacked  in  shelter  from  the  weather.  That  the  back 
of  the  building  should  be  attacked  by  the  natives  was  due, 
it  must  be  explained,  to  the  fact  that  there  lay  a  track 
leading  to  the  stables  only  a  few  yards  away.  It  was 
also  the  part  of  the  house  farthest  distant  from  the  double 
room  in  which  the  children's  concert  party  was  assembled. 
Consequently  unless,  as  was  unlikely,  someone  should 
chance  to  come  out  and  walk  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  the  natives  would  naturally  escape  undetected. 
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Then,  at  the  moment,  supper  and  speeches  were  proceed- 
ing within.  Mimiie  herself  had  chanced  to  be  out  of 
doors  with  little  Kim  simply  as  a  temporary  respite  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  fire  over  which  she  had  been 
working  as  she  superintended  the  copper  for  the  refresh- 
ments. 

"  Some  of  the  lanterns  thrown  by  the  natives  upon  the 
heap  of  fodder  at  first  failed  to  achieve  the  required 
result.  This  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  night 
air  had  damped  the  flimsy  material  of  which  they  were 
made.  Some  half-dozen  had  eventually  to  be  used 
before  the  fodder  ignited.  So  much  Minnie  herself 
observed. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  girl  had  by  no  means  been  idle. 
Her  wild  captors  had  not  taken  into  account  a  certain 
little  domestic  equipment  which  generally  forms  so  in- 
separable a  part  of  the  average  nurse's  stock-in-trade — a 
pair  of  scissors.  The  girl's  wrists  were  tied,  but  her 
bonds,  she  found,  were  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  her  to 
work  her  hands  into  the  front  pocket  of  her  overall.  It 
did  not  take  her  very  long  therefore  to  get  at  her  scissors 
and  then  to  sever  the  thongs  which  bound  her  and  little 
Kim.  The  difficulty  then  lay  in  successfully  reaching  the 
house  below  without  detection.  She  was  determined, 
come  what  might,  that  her  friends  and  benefactors  should 
be  warned.  Clasping  the  little  boy  to  her  breast,  there- 
fore, she  crept  down  step  by  step,  making  as  slight  a 
detour  as  was  necessary. 

"  When  about  half-way  to  the  house,  however,  a  ghastly 
flare  of  light  from  the  verandah  told  that  the  fodder 
had  at  last  caught  fire,  and  that  the  house  was  ablaze. 
The  savages  turning  sharply  to  effect  their  escape, 
suddenly  espied  the  girl  and  made  a  wild  dash  toward 
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her.  Minnie,  finding  further  progress  toward  the  house 
barred  by  the  natives,  skirted  the  building.  When 
opposite  the  concert  room  (to  which  there  was  no  means  of 
entrance  from  without),  she  paused  for  a  second  only 
and  gave  vent  to  that  shrill  piercing  cry  of  *  fire '  which 
as  we  saw  before  struck  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
those  within.  Her  pursuers,  unknown  to  the  girl,  now 
terrified  of  being  caught,  quickly  doubled  back  into  the 
woods.  But  Minnie,  imagming  that  the  blacks  were  still 
on  her  heels,  dashed  on  and  on  and  on.  Her  unlaced 
shoes  impeded  her  flight,  and  more  than  once  nearly 
brought  her  to  grief,  but  she  managed  to  kick  them  from 
her  feet  without  having  to  stop  to  take  them  off. 

"  In  mortal  fear  she  now  tore  onward  at  an  increased 
pace.  She  dared  not  set  down  her  burden  lest  her 
pursuers  should  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  child. 
So,  pressing  him  closely  to  her  bosom,  and  heedless 
of  whither  she  went,  she  continued  her  headlong 
flight. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  the  savages,  considering  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valour,  relinquished  at  once  all  further 
pursuit  after  the  shrill  cry  of  warning  had  been  raised. 
The  girl,  they  saw,  was  going  over  more  or  less  exposed 
ground.  They,  therefore,  doubled  back  with  all  speed 
over  their  original  tracks  and  again  made  for  the  tangled 
thicket  which  had  recently  served  their  purpose  so  well. 
Having  gained  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  they  galloped 
full  speed  ahead  following  the  ridge  to  the  left,  and  so 
making  off  in  very  much  the  same  direction  as  the  girl 
below.  Had  they  but  suspected  that  the  girl  was  still 
continuing  her  mad  flight  on  the  lower  ground,  things 
might  have  gone  very  differently  for  Minnie  and  Kim. 
But  the  savages  in  their  desire  to  save  their  own  skins 
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had  now  completely  forgotten  the  girl.  Filled  with  terror 
themselves  their  only  thought  was  for  their  own  safety." 

"  The  fiends  !  "  muttered  Goddart  when  he  had  got  this  far. 

Mrs.  Goddart,  at  this  point  of  the  story,  excused  herself 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  Kim's  bedtime  and  that  she  must  go 
and  direct  operations.  "  I  cannot  leave  the  children  so 
entirely  to  the  care  of  little  Lottie  as  I  could,  of  old,  to  the 
dear  faithful  old  Minnie,"  she  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  shook  hands  with  the  doctor. 

"  We  will  finish  reading  this  together,  Jane — the  doctor 
and  I — and  I  will  put  the  paper  safely  by  for  you  to  peruse 
yourself  at  leisure,"  said  Goddart. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
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Later  in  the  evening  when  all  had  retired  to  rest  save  only 
the  father  and  mother,  Jane  Goddart  sought  out  the  newspaper 
and  began  to  read  on  from  the  place  her  husband  had  left  off 
some  hours  earlier. 

"  Read  it  aloud,  Jane  dear  !  "  said  her  husband  as  they  sat 
on  the  settee  together.  "  I  can't  yet  quite  get  the  hang  of 
Minnie's  movements  after  quitting  here." 

"  It  was  not  until  the  servant  girl  had  proceeded  with 
the  child  a  full  two  or  three  miles,"  read  Jane,  "  that  she 
dared  stop  a  moment  to  rest.  Then,  sitting  down  on  the 
grass  for  a  few  minutes,  she  apparently  laid  the  child 
beside  her,  and  fell  to  pondering  over  matters.  She 
dared  not  return.  The  least  sound  around  her  sent  a 
shiver  through  her  body.  The  memory  of  that  sinewy 
grip  on  her  throat  from  out  the  darkness  was  still  vivid 
in  her  mind.  The  thought  of  it  seared  her  brain  and 
turned  her  cold.  Also,  she  imagined  she  was  still  being 
pursued.  She  could  hear  a  distant  pounding  of  hoofs. 
Once,  while  momentarily  resting  in  her  flight,  a  large 
boody-rat  shuffled  across  the  path  in  her  direction.  She 
cried  out  in  terror.  Then,  throwing  the  child  on  her  back, 
she  once  more  resumed  her  flight.     For  a  further  seven 
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miles  she  kept  on  at  a  steady  pace,  only  pausing  now  and 
again  for  breath.     At  last,   completely  exhausted,  she 
sank  down  to  the  earth." 
"  Poor,   poor  girl  !  "   muttered   I\Irs.   Goddart.      Then   she 
went  on  again  :— 

"  Recovering  after  a  few  minutes,  but  shivering  with 
cold,  the  servant  girl  scraped  together  some  leaves  and 
twigs  and,  kindlhig  a  small  fire,  lay  down  with  the  child 
to  rest.  Here  she  must  have  slept  for  nearly  two  hours, 
for,  on  awaking,  she  found  the  fire  stone  cold.  Having 
concealed  the  burned  patch  of  ground  as  best  she  could, 
she  tarried  there  for  a  few  moments  to  think  out  what 
course  she  should  next  pursue. 

"  She  had  a  very  good  idea  as  to  her  whereabouts. 
Often,  with  one  or  another  of  her  previous  employers 
she  had  ridden  bareback  for  miles  all  over  this  bit  of 
country.  Consequently  she  bethought  herself  of  some 
nice  people  who  Uved,  she  calculated,  about  another  seven 
miles  straight  ahead.  If  it  is  only  possible  to  get  to  them, 
she  thought,  all  will  be  well.  Refreshed  now,  and  with 
her  mind  set  on  a  definite  course  of  action,  she  once  more 
resumed  her  journey,  travelling  a  little  more  leisurely. 
On  she  trudged  with  her  load,  increasing  her  speed  for 
brief  hitervals  only  when  she  fell  into  the-  characteristic 
native  trot.     She  no  longer  felt  afraid. 

"  Her  predominating  thought  now  was  to  reach  the 
hospitable  shelter  of  Moody's  house.  After  travelling  some 
miles  her  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  some 
strangely  famiUar  sounds  just  on  ahead.  Peering  through 
the  darkness  she  discovered,  to  her  horror,  that  she  was 
in  a  veritable  hornets'  nest  of  her  people.  So  sudden  was 
the  revelation  that  screaming,  and  all  but  dropping  the 
child  in  her  terror,  she  once  more  fled  for  her  very  life. 
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But  amongst  so  many  hostile  savages  she  was  quite 
helpless.  Ere  long  she  was  captured  and  dragged  along 
in  the  company  of  relentless  foemen  who  had  already, 
judging  from  their  appearance,  travelled  many  miles 
in  their  journey. 

"  The  savage  horde,  with  Minnie  as  captive,  then  set 
off  in  a  direct  line  for  Everard's.  Setting  fire  to  the  old 
house,  they  indulged  in  an  ecstatic  war  dance,  and 
dragging  the  unfortunate  giil  with  them  again  moved 
off  into  the  Bush.  A  big  hoary  black  fellow  then  tore 
the  child  from  the  girl's  arms,  but,  according  to  Minnie's 
evidence,  he  handled  the  little  fellow  quite  gentl}' — except 
that  on  one  occasion  when  the  child  screamed  the  savage 
shook  him  violently  by  the  collar. 

"  After  travelling  some  few  miles  they  were  joined  by 
more  blacks  two  of  whom  were  riding  bareback.  These 
two  the  servant  instantly  recognized  as  her  erstwhile 
captors.  On  catchhig  sight  of  the  girl  and  the  child 
the  two  riders  gave  vent  to  a  loud  whoop  of  delight 
and  made  a  rush  towards  Minnie.  They  were  warded 
off,  however,  and  rather  fiercely  too,  by  their  mates. 

"  As  time  went  on  and  mile  after  mile  was  traversed, 
Minnie's  fatigue  was  found  to  be  impeding  the  rate  of 
travellmg.  One  of  the  mounted  blacks  was  then  deputed 
to  hoist  the  girl  on  to  his  brumby  in  front  of  him — an 
arrangement  none  too  pleasing  to  Minnie  but  one  which  she 
was  powerless  to  frustrate. 

"  The  whole  mob  was  enabled  now  to  move  on  at  a 
greatly  increased  pace.  They  lost  no  time  in  putting  as 
much  distance  as  possible  between  themselves  and 
possible  pursuers.  That  they  would  be  pursued,  and  with 
no  great  loss  of  time,  they  felt  well  assured.  With  but 
few  halts  for  rest  or  food,  they  continued  travelling 
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practically  the  whole  of  that  long  day  till  long  after 
darkness  had  set  in.     Then,  deeming  themselves  safe  for 
the  night,  they  at  length  pitched  camp  by  a  water-hole. 
For  several  hours,  thereafter,  a  great  palaver  was  kept 
up  by  the  blacks,  until  exhausted,  they  one  by  one  sank 
off  to  sleep.     Minnie,  though  compelled  to  spend  the  night 
by  the  side  of  the  warrior  upon  whose  horse  she  had 
been  borne  through  the  day,  slept  soundly.     Next  day 
she  discovered  to  her  amazement  the  reason  for  the  some- 
what   chivalrous    treatment    meted    out    to    her.     Her 
guardian  savage  it  transpired  was  her  own  father." 
"  Jane,"  interrupted  Goddart,  "  the  doctor  has  informed 
me  that  the  particular  fact  concerning  this  man's  identity 
is  not  yet  known  to  John  Stead.     For  obvious  reasons,  he  was 
rather  averse  to  disclosing  the  news  to  him.     Minnie  made  a 
request  that  Stead  should  never  be  told." 

"  Minnie,"  resumed  Mrs.  Goddart,  nodding  in  acquies- 
cence, "  could  scarce  bring  herself  to  realize  she  was  the 
child  of  this  hideous  and  toothless  old  savage,  one  of 
whose  ears  was  very  nearly  wholly  torn  away,  and  some 
of  whose  fingers  on  one  hand  were  mere  stumps.  But 
the  fact  that  it  was  really  so  explained  clearly  to  her 
mind  many  things  over  which  she  had  pondered  deeply 
ever  since  her  escape  from  him  two  nights  previously. 
Ere  sunrise,  the  fugitives  were  again  on  the  move  and 
traveUing  full  speed  ahead.  They  seemed  to  sense  the 
fact  that  their  pursuers  were  hard  on  their  heels,  and  as 
time  went  on  seemed  to  grow  strangely  excited.  Event- 
ually, reaching  a  dense  forest,  and  knowing  they  would 
soon  have  to  face  their  enemies,  they  came  to  a  halt 
and  distributed  themselves  about  under  the  ample  cover 
afforded  them. 

"  Thereupon,  Minnie  and  the  child  were  hurried  by 
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the  girl's  father  to  a  point  about  two  miles  beyond  the 
selected  battle-ground,  and  securely  guarded.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  Mimiie  received  a  foretaste  of  her  savage 
parent's  brutal  character.  '  If  white  men  kill  'em  native,' 
she  was  told,  '  then  me  kill  'em  j'ou.  If  you  tiy  to  rmi 
away,  then  me  kill  'em  you  aU  'e  sem.  White  man  tak' 
'em  you  away  agen  dis  time  no  more.'  Such  were  the 
comforting  asfcmances  conveyed  by  subtle  tongue  and 
gesture  to  the  now  terror-stricken  girl  whose  plight 
seemed  indeed  hopeless  in  the  extreme. 

"  The  story  of  the  hght  which  ultimately  ensued 
between  the  whites  and  blacks  is  already  weU  known. 
The  blacks,  in  their  retreat  towards  the  savage  guardian's 
outpost,  brought  fresh  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  helpless 
native  girl.  Involuntarily,  she  made  a  movement  as 
though  to  escape.  Almost  simultaneously  a  spear,  with 
deadly  aim,  was  hurled  at  her,  pimiing  her  fast  to  the  tree. 
She  screamed  with  agony. 

"  '  You  no  get  'em  away,'  hissed  her  savage  parent. 
'  You  jus'  stop  'em  there  long  side  o'  tree.'  As  the  blood 
trickled  down  her  breast  from  her  woimd,  the  girl  con- 
tinued screamhig  with  pain,  her  piercing  cries  rending  the 
air — cries  of  '  help  !  help  !  '  mingling  with  those  of 
physical  anguish  and  distress.  The  terrible  father 
buUied  and  threatened  her,  and  finally,  fearful  himself 
lest  her  screams  should  penetrate  to  the  ears  of  the  enemy, 
threatened  the  life  of  the  child  in  order  to  compel  her  to 
desist.  But,  provoked  beyond  reason  and  her  mind 
blank  with  terror,  the  poor  girl  was  now  quite  beyond 
paying  any  attention  to  these  savage  threats.  '  Me  kill 
you,  you  she-devil,'  once  more  hissed  the  brutal  black 
between  his  teeth,  as  he  heard  in  the  distance  the  sounds 
of  battle  growing  gradually  nearer  and  nearer. 
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"  With  chagrin  he  now  realized  that  his  tribesmen 
were  being  beaten  back  and  back  by  the  foe.  As  his 
pinioned  offspring  seemed  deaf  to  all  his  threats,  he 
presently  hurled  a  second  spear  with  brutal  force  to  the 
girl,  and  with  such  force  that  his  usually  deadly  aim  was 
mercifully  misdirected.  The  spear,  however,  pierced 
her  flesh  and  pinioned  her  more  securely  than  before  to 
the  tree.  Then,  laying  hold  of  the  child,  the  savage, 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  girl,  raised  him  high  above 
his  head,  preparatory  to  dashing  him  down  on  the  rock- 
strewn  ground  at  his  feet.  The  picture  of  the  savage 
with  the  child  poised  above  him  was  the  last  that  the 
servant  girl  could  remember.  At  this  point,  apparently, 
she  sank  into  a  merciful  unconsciousness  from  which  she 
did  not  awake  until  long  after  being  conveyed  into  the 
hospital  at  Bumalup. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  story — that  which  concerns  the 
rescue  of  Minnie  and  the  child  from  their  horrible  plight 
is  known  only  to  one  person  living — the  rescuer  himself — 
whose  identity  is  well  known.  He,  however,  owing  to  a 
very  natural  modesty,  is  not  desirous  of  making  the 
particulars  public.  Nevertheless,  it  may  here  be  stated 
that  at  the  risk  of  his  life  this  brave  man  forced  his  way 
through  the  clash  of  arms  whilst  the  battle  was  raging. 
Though  severely  wounded,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
helpless  prisoners  just  in  time  to  avert  a  horrible  crime 
and  to  save  the  little  son  of  the  Goddarts  from  an  untoward 
and  brutal  death. 

"  It  only  remains  now,"  concluded  the  graphic  account 
of  these  incidents,  "  for  U9  all  to  remember  with  gratitude 
and  pride  the  indomitable  courage  shown  by  this  native 
girl,  Minnie,  whose  death  we  deplore.  Despite  the 
seeming  strangeness  of  her  sudden  and  unaccountable 
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disappearance  from  '  Belvoir,'  she  must  now  be  completely 
exonerated  from  those  charges  of  miworthy  motives 
which  have  been  freely  levelled  against  her.  What  she 
has  gone  through  in  torture  of  mind  and  physical  suffering 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  But  that  to  the  best  of  her 
abihty  she  remained  faithful  to  her  trust  will  redound  to 
her  eternal  credit.  Such  heroic  conduct  gives  the  he 
to  the  generally  held  conviction  that  the  dark  race  from 
which  this  girl  sprang  is  so  utterly  degenerate  and 
degraded  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  reformation 
or  of  rendering  true  and  noble  service. 

(Signed)  H.  S.  Martin,  M.D." 
"  A  truly  wonderful  and  beautiful  story,"  commented 
Jane  Goddart  out  of  a  grateful  and  thankful  heart.  "  Poor 
dear  Minnie  !  Staimch  and  true  to  the  last  !  Whoever  would 
have  contemplated  for  my  poor  coloured  servant  such  a  truly 
noble  end  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

NEWS   OF   JOHN    STEAD 

After  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  "  Northern  Echo,"  Jim 
Goddart  sat  alone  thinking  of  all  the  strange  happenings 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  and  around  the  usually 
sleepj^  township  of  Burnalup.  His  wife  had  gone  to  bed. 
There  were  many  points  yet  left  unravelled.  Goddart 
abstractedly  chewing  the  end  of  a  cigar  let  his  mind  wander 
over  the  whole  cycle  of  events,  from  the  brilliant  children's 
pageant  so  disastrously  terminated  to  the  trial  of  the  native 
prisoners.  Throughout  the  whole  series  of  events  one 
personality  would  persistently  dominate  his  thoughts.  It 
was  that  of  his  dear  friend,  John  Stead. 

Suddenly  the  trader's  musings  were  rudely  interrupted. 
Sounds  of  heavy  and  hasty  footsteps  resounded  on  the 
verandah  and  a  loud  banging  upon  the  front  door  followed. 
Wondering  greatly  at  such  a  commotion  at  so  late  an  hour 
of  the  night  and  with  the  thought  of  his  friend  still  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  Goddart  quickly  went  to  the  door.  He  hoped 
the  Bush  parson  might  possibly  have  just  returned  from  his 
errand  of  mercy  and  that  it  was  he  whom  he  would  find  with- 
out. Quickly  he  withdrew  the  bolt  and  flung  open  the 
ponderous  door.  Disappointment,  however,  was  in  store  for 
him.     Resentment  and  indignation  surged  up  in  his  breast 
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when  he  discovered  a  half-dozen  scoundrelly-looking  '  drunks  ' 
assembled  on  his  verandah.  Instinctively  his  right  hand 
went  to  his  automatic  as  he  fiercely  demanded  their  business. 

"  What  the  blazes  are  you  fellows  doing  here  ?  Get  out 
of  it  quick.     Get  out,  I  say,  d you." 

The  men  cowered  momentarily  before  this  onslaught,  but 
held  their  ground  as  the  chief  spokesman  hastened  to  make 
known  their  errand. 

"  Mr.  Goddart,  we  be  friends.  We  knowed  that  that  there 
parson  bloke  was  a  pal  o'  youm,  and  ..." 

"  Mr.  Stead  do  you  mean  ?  Well,  what  of  him  ?  What  of 
him,  I  say  !     Quick,  out  with  it !  " 

"  Them  Lucifers  'ave  got  hold  of  'im.  It  seems  they've 
'ad  'im  drugged.  Lynched  'im  or  summat.  Bill  'Iggs  ony 
got  ter  know  to-day,  and  'im  and  three  others  'ave  ridden 
out  to-night  to  rescue  'im.  Gawd  'elp  'em,  says  we  all.  Never 
knowed  a  whiter  man  in  all  me  born  days  than  the  parson 
bloke." 

"  Lucifers  !  .  .  .  drugged  him  !  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Come  inside  all  of  you  !  " 

For  a  full  half-hour  this  latest  bit  of  information  was 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  in  the  cosy  parlour  of  "  Belvoir," 

"  Do  naught  about  it  to-night,  Mr.  Goddart.  Give  Higsy 
a  free  hand  fer  a  few  hours  ter  deal  with  them  reptiles  hisself. 
Bet  yer  life  on  it  he  won't  come  off  second  best."  This  advice 
volunteered  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  not  previously  spoken 
seemed  to  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  tipsy  gang. 

"  Well,  thank  you,  men  !  I'll  think  it  well  over  and  sleep 
on  it.  If  Higgs  or  any  of  his  mates  returns  let  me  know  at 
once.  I'll  give  them  till  to-morrow  noon  at  the  latest.  Fill 
your  glasses  once  more,  you  fellows,  then  get  off  to  bed  with 
you." 

Goddart,  after  closing  the  door  upon  his  ill-assorted  visitors, 
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bolted  it  and,  turning  out  the  lights,  went  immediately  to 
bed.  He  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  his  wife  fast  asleep. 
The  news  which  had  come  to  him  was  sorely  perplexing.  All 
night  long,  as  he  lay  wide  awake,  his  mind  was  full  of  self- 
reproaches  that  he  had  not  ventured  forth  himself  in  quest 
of  this  man  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  Many  problems 
opened  themselves  up  to  him  anew.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  things  could  now  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  which 
previouslj-  had  seemed  inexplicable.  He  had  never  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  any  foul  play  where  Stead  was  concerned. 

Next  morning,  through  fear  lest  his  wife  might  get  to  hear 
of  the  news  through  other  channels,  he  himself  quietly  and 
as  restrainedly  as  possible  told  her  the  main  facts  which 
had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge.  Mrs.  Goddart  was  very 
upset.  She  was  brave  though  and  fully  approved  the  course 
her  husband  had  taken  in  placing  his  reUance  on  the  expert 
Bushmen,  Higgs  and  his  mates.  The  morning,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  drift  by  without  a  further  arresting 
episode  forcing  itself  on  the  Goddarts'  attention.  Breakfast 
was  scarcely  over  ere  Lottie  announced  to  Mr.  Goddart  the 
arrival  of  a  visitor. 

"  Who  is  he,  Lottie  ?     Did  he  give  his  name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  him,  sir,  and  he  gave  no  name.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  see  you  about  somethin'  most  important." 

Goddart  made  his  way  out  on  to  the  verandah  and  was  at 
once  greeted  by  his  trusted  old  servant  and  helmsman  of  the 
walrus  moustachios  who  had  but  lately  returned  from  a  six 
months'  cruise  round  the  southern  coastline. 

"  Hello,  Wal !  "  said  he.  "  You  wished  to  see  me  on 
important  business.  Take  that  chair  there.  It  is  cooler 
out  here  than  indoors." 

Seating  himself,  Wal  for  answer  handed  his  master  a  hastily 
scribbled  note.    At  sight  of  the  handwriting,  old  Goddart 
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whistled.     He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  eagerly  devoured 
the  contents.     This  is  what  he  read  : — 

s.s.  Kangaroo. 

Sunday. 
"  My  dear  friend, 

I  have  just  ridden  in  from  out-back  at  breakneck 
speed,  and  have  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  board  the 
above  steamer  for  the  south.  The  letter  which  had 
taken  me  to  old  Zachary's  proved  a  hoax,  and  I  have 
since  been  the  recipient  of  a  good  deal  of  foul  play.  I 
want  you  to  use  all  your  influence  to  have  the  execution 
of  the  verdict  upon  the  aboriginal  prisoners  postponed. 
Have  written  to  the  R.M.  The  mate  is  preparing  to 
pull  up  the  gangway  now,  so  must  close.  Will  write 
more  fully  later. 

The  best  of  wishes, 

John  Stead." 
"  By  jove,  Wal,  it's  from  our  old  friend,  eh  ?     How  was 
he  looking  ?     Did  he  give  you  any  verbal  message  beside  this 
note  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Mr.  Stead  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  bit  of  a  wreck. 
He  was  lucky  to  catch  the  boat  in  time.  Had  ridden  fifty 
miles  without  a  break  he  told  me." 

"  Well,  thank  you  Wal.     Will  you  have  some  breakfast  ?  " 
"  Na  thankee,  sir.    Have  a  bit  of  unloadin'  on  hand.     Good 
morning  sir." 

"  Good  day,  Wal.  Will  try  and  look  in  at  the  office  for  a  bit 
in  an  hour  or  so.  That  last  load  of  hides  brought  a  rattling 
return.     See  you  later  !  " 

A  few  moments  afterwards  Goddart  read  to  his  wife  the 
hastily  scribbled  note  from  his  friend. 

"  It's  clear  to  be  seen,"  he  said,  "  what  John  is  after.  Those 
devils  of  natives  have  never  been  off  his  mind  an  instant, 
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I'll  wager,  since  last  Monday  when  he  set  forth  for  old  Zachary's. 
It's  a  reprieve  he's  after  now,  I'll  warrant.  He'll  get  it  too. 
It  will  expedite  matters  his  being  on  the  spot  in  Perth.  I 
hardly  think  his  application  together  with  the  weight  of 
evidence  he  can  bring  to  bear  personally  concerning  the 
natives  will  be  refused.  Well,  that's  that,  Jane.  We've 
much  to  feel  thankful  for  at  all  events.  Our  friend  is  safe 
and  weU." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Jane.  "  It's  really  more  than  I  dared 
hope  for.     Thank  God,  dear,  he's  safe." 

On  going  down  to  the  office  that  morning  for  an  hour  or 
two,  Goddart  suddenly  recollected  that  this  was  Sunday. 
He  had  completely  lost  track  of  the  days  of  late.  In  such 
outposts  as  Bumalup  one  day  very  much  resembled  another. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  port  to  manifest  considerable 
activity  on  a  Sunday.  Goddart,  himself,  generally  contrived 
to  make  that  day  of  the  week  one  of  relaxation.  However, 
he  had  promised  to  see  Wal  this  morning  at  the  office.  The 
old  "  Salt,"  he  knew,  would  not  rest  content  until  his  work 
was  done.  With  him  it  was  a  case  of  "  the  better  the  day, 
the  better  the  deed." 

As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  office,  Goddart  was  hailed 
by  one  of  his  visitors  of  the  night  before. 

"  He's  returned,  sir — that  is.  Bill  'Iggs  'as  sir,"  said  this 
rough  though  good-natured  son  of  the  soil.  "  He  got  back 
with  his  pals  about  an  hour  agone.  About  thrashed  the 
life  out  o'  them  sons  o'  the  devil,  I'm  thinkin'.  They  ducked 
'em  too — ducked  'em  in  a  sheep  dip,  the  lousy  swines.  Ah  ! 
here  he  is  himself,  sir." 

Higgs  had  at  that  moment  just  made  his  exit  from  the 
"  Crocodile,"  and  seeing  Goddart,  strode  over  towards  him. 

"  Good  morning  Higgs,"  cheerily  exclaimed  the  trader, 
extending   his   hand   towards   the   stout-hearted   Bushman. 
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"  You  didn't  see  anything  of  Stead,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  we  must  have  just  missed  him.  We  took  a  short 
cut  through  the  Bush." 

"  You  haven't  been  committing  any  murders  out-back 
there,  have  you  ? 

"  Not  exactly,  sir.  But  we've  given  them  Lucifers  summat 
to  remember,  I  guess." 

For  some  few  minutes  Goddart  chatted  on  with  these 
Bushmen.  He  acquainted  them  with  the  news  he  himself 
had  received,  and  all  were  greatly  relieved  to  hear  of  the 
reverend  gentleman's  safety.  After  spending  an  hour  at  the 
office,  Goddart  went  along  to  the  residence  of  McCready» 
His  interview  with  the  R.M.  was  brief  but  satisfactory. 
McCready  had  already  determined  since  receiving  Stead's 
letter  to  do  what  he  could  in  postponing  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  the  condemned  natives. 

He  explained  his  reasons  for  so  doing  to  Goddart :  "Of 
course  I  have  in  mind,  in  pursuing  this  course,  the  scheme  of 
reformation.  I  should  attempt  the  establishment  of  Mission 
stations  for  the  blacks,  and  these  I  know  would  be  very  dear 
to  the  heart  of  our  mutual  friend.  If  such  a  scheme  could  be 
worked  out  on  successful  lines,  and  the  natives  could  thereby 
be  made  to  feel  that  we  were  their  friends  and  had  their  welfare 
at  heart,  it  would  mean  the  opening  up  of  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  relations  'twixt  black  and  white.  In  every 
way  it  would  have  an  immeasurably  greater  effect  for  good 
than  would  the  slaughtering  in  the  interest  of  mere  '  justice  * 
of  the  condemned  native  prisoners." 

"  True,"  returned  honest  Jim  Goddart.  "  I  feel  that 
very  much  hangs  upon  the  way  we  deal  with  the  present 
case.  The  resentment  of  the  natives  will  be  aroused  to  fever 
point  if  the  verdict  of  last  Wednesday  is  carried  into  effect. 
We  shall  enjoy  no  peace  for  years  to  come." 
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"  Well,  it  will  be  a  matter  for  the  Supreme  Court  down 
South  to  decide.  My  own  mind  is  already  made  up  to  defer 
their  execution  if  I  can." 

"  Good.  Now  I  must  be  going.  Your  intended  action 
may  provoke  considerable  hostility  in  many  quarters.  It 
will  probably  prove  a  very  unpopular  line  to  take.  But,  with 
you,  I  am  assured  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  humanity 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  course  of  action  to  pursue  for  all 
concerned — the  white  settlers  no  less  than  for  the  aboriginals 
themselves.     May  good  fortune  attend  your  efforts." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

FURTHER  NEWS  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

Seven  weeks  later  Goddart  received  a  bulky  package  of 
newspapers  from  Perth.  These  were  filled  with  columns  of 
news  dealing  with  the  difficult  situation  which  had  arisen 
in  the  far  North,  relative  to  the  aboriginal  question. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  John  Stead  figured  extensively  in 
most  of  these  reports.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  was  per- 
mitting no  grass  to  grow  mider  his  feet.  Independent  appeals 
were  written  by  some  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Perth — 
eminent  men  in  both  the  legal  and  clerical  professions.  The 
pleas  they  put  forth  in  the  interests  of  humanity  were  all 
that  the  Rev.  John  Stead  could  possibly  have  desired.  The 
public  conscience  was  being  aroused  down  South  as  seldom 
previously.  Public  opinion  was  pressing  for  an  inquiry  into 
all  the  facts  concerning  the  Burnalup  "  outrages,"  the  word 
betokening  a  censure  of  the  whites  rather  than  of  the  natives. 
A  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry,  according  to  the  later 
editions,  had  already  been  appointed  and  set  in  motion. 

Here,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is  a  typical  example  of  one 
of  the  lengthy  newspaper  reports  :  it  first  dealt  with  the  main 
facts  of  the  rt-cent  happenings  up  in  the  North  and  with  the 
fate  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  six  helpless  natives.     John 
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Stead's  mission  to  the  South  on  their  behalf  and  his  scheme 
of  reformation  and  enhghtenment  for  the  northern  aboriginals 
received  much  attention.  The  article  then  proceeded  in  a 
masterly  way  to  deal  with  the  whole  aboriginal  question  : — 

"  In  the  early  days,  as  there  was  no  '  evidence  '  of 
native  ownership  of  rivers  or  of  fertile  soils — no  villages, 
no  fences,  no  cultivation  of  any  kind  or  sign  of  permanent 
occupation^ — the  early  settlers  concluded  that  the  aborig- 
ines were  as  nomadic  as  the  kangaroo  or  the  emu. 
Consequently  lands  watered  by  rivers  and  fertile  areas 
were  taken  up  by  grant  or  purchase  from  the  Government, 
and  the  Britisher  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  timber 
and  bush  and  to  settle  himself  down  on  any  spot  he 
chose. 

"  But  every  rod  of  that  ground,  every  pool,  tree,  creek, 
inlet,  hill  or  valley,  within  the  white  man's  new  holding 
was  the  age-old  property  of  an  aboriginal  group.  These 
aboriginal  group-holdings  were  so  fertile  that  food  was 
plentiful  all  the  year  round,  and  the  various  group- 
holders  interchanged  their  local  foods  hi  their  seasons. 
Thus,  on  some  groups,  certam  kinds  of  animals,  plants, 
roots,  and  native  fruits  were  specially  plentiful.  On 
other  groups  there  would  be  the  swan-laying  season 
and  the  mallee  hen  season.  On  still  other  groups,  the 
honey-bearing  banksia  ripened,  or  the  native  potato 
reached  maturity.  The  native  groups  would  invite  their 
neighbouring  groups  during  the  various  seasons,  and 
thus  there  was  an  abundance  for  all.  And  so  the  ages 
passed.  Each  group  owned,  collectively,  its  portion  of 
land  and  the  special  food  supply  thereon,  and  none 
ventured  on  a  neighboming  group  area  without  invitation. 
"  The  coming  of  the  white  migrants  immediately 
changed  all  this.    The  waterholes,  rivers,  and  swamps 
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beside  which  the  white  man  built  his  house  were  the 
hearths  and  homes  of  natives.  These  natives  were 
immediately  evicted  and  dispossessed  of  their  means  of 
existence.  They  were  driven  back  into  other  group 
areas,  uninvited  by  those  groups.  Immediatelj'  tribal 
wars  arose,  and  the  poor  evicted  natives  found  themselves 
'twixt  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Native  laws  and 
rules  established  by  usage  throughout  the  ages  were 
broken  down  in  a  moment. 

"  Whole  tribes  of  natives  foimd  themselves  homeless. 
Starvation  or  war  on  the  white  trespassers  were  the  only 
alternatives  of  the  natives  so  evicted.  Even  the  lowest 
species  of  animal  will  fight  for  its  food  rather  than  starve. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  these  natives  put  up 
some  show  of  a  fight  for  their  rights  ?  First  they  speared 
individual  white  men.  Then  the  whites  backed  by  the 
Government  and  the  police  took  retributive  action. 
There  are  early  records  extant  of  pitched  battles.  But 
the  black  man  had  no  earthly  chance  of  successful  warfare 
with  his  inferior  type  of  weapons. 

"  As  time  went  on  and  white  settlement  extended 
these  neighbouring  groups,  gradually,  lost  all  their 
territories.  East  of  the  coastal  districts  dwelt  the  hated 
and  feared  cannibal  tribes  of  the  interior.  Little  wonder 
that  poor  distracted  tribes  of  homeless  '  Bibbubmans  ' 
wandered  here  and  there  along  the  settled  areas.  Some 
worked  for  the  white  people,  others  resented  to  the  last 
the  white  man's  coming.  Kindly  men  and  women  tried 
to  Christianize  them. 

"  But  how  could  the  natives  be  expected  to  absorb 
the  ethics  of  civilization  or  of  Christianity  while  their 
exponents  held  possession  of,  and  fenced  in,  their  '  kallcep  ' 
as  they  named  their  hearths  and  homes  ?     How  could  they 
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venerate  a  religion  whose  teachers  destroyed  their  shrines, 
cut  down  their  sacred  trees,  and  trod  upon  the  sacred 
slope  or  hill  that  held  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  made 
their  laws  and  had  given  them  their  totem,  foods,  and 
waters  since  Jang-ga  Nyitting  times  ?  * 

"  All  this  time  they  saw  their  children  dying  from 
the  white  man's  diseases — dying  in  mobs  from  measles, 
whooping-cough,  influenza,  and  from  their  moral  wrong- 
doing.   Then   the   half-caste   appeared — people   neither 
white  nor  black,  born  of  the  white  men's  vices,  and 
despised  alike  by  both  black  and  white.    The  blacks' 
sacred  marriage  laws  were  violated  on  all  sides  by  whites, 
half-castes,  and  by  renegade  blacks  who  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  masters.     O  wretched  people  indeed  ! 
What  one  thing  sacred  or  of  value  was  left  to  them  ?  .  .  . 
"  And  now  six  pure-blooded,  helpless  natives  in  the 
North  are  awaiting  a  cold-blooded  execution.      Their 
offence  ?     That  they  were  spirited  enough  to  offer  some 
kind  of  resistance,  however  hopeless,  against  those  who 
have  plundered  and  taken  all  ?     If  such  is  an  offence, 
what  must  be  termed  the  action  of  killing  these  men  in 
cold  blood  by  the  very  people  at  whose  hands  they  have 
already  lost  everything  else  that  is  sacred  or  of  value 
except  their  miserable  lives  ?     It  would  be  a  crime  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  for  which  naught  surely  could 
atone  in  the  eyes  of  Almighty  God  ..." 
A  fortnight  later,  a  further  batch  of  Perth  daily  papers 
arrived  in  which  were  many  articles  to  the  same  effect.  Public 
opinion  down  South  was  certainly  aroused  to  straining  point. 
Sympathy,  of  course,  was  expressed  towards  the  settlers  who 


•Jang-ga="spirita  of  returned  dead".     Nyitting=3c"cold  times 
of  loag  ago,"  i.e.  glacial  period. 
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had  suffered  losses,  but  the  ethics  of  justice  demanded  other 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  than  that  contemplated — a  treat- 
ment which  would  be  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  natives' 
own  sense  of  justice.  When  there  was  in  the  natives'  own 
consciousness  no  sense  of  guilt,  hanging  would  only  succeed 
in  aggravating  the  black  man's  hostility  to  the  white.  It 
would  but  serve  to  deepen  the  feud. 

In  the  very  last  of  this  batch  of  papers  which  James  Goddart 
opened  out  before  him  there  was  recorded  a  rumour  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  Governor  intended  granting  a  reprieve 
to  the  six  native  prisoners  awaiting  their  doom  at  Burnalup. 
In  no  little  state  of  excitement  Goddart,  taking  the  paper 
with  him,  made  a  hurried  call  upon  his  old  friend,  the  R.M. 

"  Yes,  it's  quite  true,"  said  McCready  after  hastily  reading 
the  column.  "  I  have  received  an  official  intimation  to  the 
same  effect.  I  can  do  nothing,  however,  before  the  fact  is 
gazetted  and  I  receive  the  actual  reprieve  signed  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor.  I  feel  pretty  sure,  though,  that  the 
prisoners  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  off  scot-free.  They  will 
have  to  be  deported,  you  may  be  sure,  to  one  of  the  islands 
off  the  mainland,  and  some  guarantee  of  their  good  behaviour 
in  the  future  will  be  demanded. ' 

Still  another  month  went  by  before  any  further  news  came 
to  hand.  The  nmiours  reported  in  the  previous  papers  were 
now  confirmed.  Knowing  that  Goddart  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  natives,  and  having  received  by  the  same 
mail  the  official  document  which  meant  for  the  natives  a 
renewed  lease  of  life,  the  R.M.  hastened  over  to  "  Belvoir  " 
and  laid  the  all-important  document  down  on  the  table  before 
the  trader. 

Goddart  eagerly  scanned  the  document,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  perusal  breathed  a  fervent  "  Thank  God  !  "  "I  want 
you  to  understand,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  magistrate,  "  that  I 
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do  not  myself  hold  any  particular  brief  for  these  natives. 
There  is  none  of  that  sloppy  sentiment  about  me  which  calls 
forth  tears  of  gratitude  in  a  cause  which  is  opened  up  by  mere 
pity.  I  do  not  profess  to  over-much  piety,  nor  am  I  easily 
moved  by  the  slogan,  '  love  your  enemies,' — for  slogan  indeed 
have  such  words  become  when  wrested  from  their  original 
context.  But,  sir,  I  must  confess  to  a  profound  sense  of  relief. 
Peace  and  good-will  'twixt  us  white  representatives  of  a 
modern  civilization  and  these  barbarous  offshoots  of  a  race 
that  inhabited  these  territories  in  the  glacial  period  can  only 
be  promoted  by  some  attempt  in  the  way  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  forbearance.  To  judge  them  according  to  modem 
standards  of  law  makes  to  my  mind  a  travesty  of  both  law 
and  justice.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  then,  as  well  as  in  the 
interests  of  a  higher  application  of  justice  than  we  can  dispense, 
I  must  confess  to  a  profound  sense  of  relief." 

Once  more  Goddart  read  over  the  legal  document  before 
him,  which  bore  attached  to  it  the  seals  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor — chief  representative  in  the  State  of  His  Majesty 
the  King.  After  a  long  preamble,  in  which  the  word  "  where- 
as "  seemed  to  figure  on  every  other  line  of  the  document, 
Goddart  finally  came  to  this  paragraph,  which  he  repeated 
aloud  : — 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  .  ,  .  having  regard  to 
the  numerous  official  representations  that  have  been  placed 
before  him  and  by  the  advice  of  .  .  .  hereby  sets  his 
seal  to  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
on  the  six  aboriginal  prisoners  at  Burnalup  on  .  .  .  The 
said  prisoners  pending  the  pleasure  by  representation 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England  shall  be  deported  to 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  '  Osborne  '  group  situated  .  .  . 
etc.,  etc.,  etc." 
"  I  may  tell  you,"  put  in  the  magistrate  when  his  friend 
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had  come  to  a  stop,  "  that  the  whole  business  has  been  no 
end  of  a  worry  to  me .  I  have  had  to  send  numerous  despatches 
containing  the  history  and  the  reports  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  am  jolly  glad  the  matter 
is  now  done  with.  After  the  deportation  of  these  fellows 
John  Stead  will  have  some  chance  of  putting  his  various 
schemes  of  reform  on  their  behalf  into  operation.  By  the  way, 
have  you  not  heard  anything  from  our  mutual  friend  him- 
self ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  Goddart.  "  I  have  had  one  or  two 
brief  notes  from  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  just  finished 
reading  a  letter  from  him  before  you  came  in.     Here  it  is  "  : 

" Chambers, 

William  Street, 
Perth. 

Oct. . 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  note  you  will  perhaps 
have  heard  of  the  partial  success,  at  all  events,  of  my 
mission  to  the  South.  I  can  only  say  thank  God  for  it. 
The  Royal  Commission  and  the  legal  and  other  represent- 
atives upon  whom  I  have  been  in  almost  daily  attendance 
for  the  past  two  or  three  months  have  been  very  kind 
and  have  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  their  whole- 
hearted desire  to  deal  with  the  matter  from  the  most 
comjnendable  motives.     Again,  I  thank  God. 

"  The  press  has  simply  amazed  me  by  the  sympathetic 
bearing  it  has  shown  on  the  whole  question.  But  this 
you  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  yourself 
from  some  of  the  newspapers  I  have  sent  you.  Of  course 
the  press  opened  its  columns  to  the  public  and  letters 
were  not  wanting  which  revealed  points  of  view  regarding 
the  natives  which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  most  of 
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the  '  leader  '  writers  of  the  big  daily  and  weekly  papers. 
But  that  is  all  for  the  good ;  it  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
press  of  the  country  is  sound  and  healthy  and  not  confined 
to  party  bias. 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  so  far  so  good.  Concerning 
myself  and  my  future  movements  I  cannot  report  so  light- 
heartedly.  The  anxiety  and  physical  pressure  necess- 
itated by  the  events  of  the  past  two  or  three  months  have 
demanded,  I  am  afraid,  their  pound  of  flesh.  The  old 
fever  due  to  my  wound,  from  which  apparently  I  had 
not  completely  recovered,  has  returned  I  regret  to  say. 
I  am  now  under  a  specialist,  and  have  been  absolutely 
forbidden  to  think  of  returning  to  the  North  for  at  least 
a  twelvemonth.  This  is  a  great  blow  to  me,  but  I 
suppose  I  must  be  content,  and  bow  to  the  inevitable. 
Talk  about  the  tyranny  of  civilization — this  is  my  first 
real  experience  of  such.  These  doctors  and  nurses  all 
combine  in  the  swim  and  are  the  exponents  of  a  tyranny 
more  outrageous  and  exacting  than  I  could  ever  have 
dreamed  possible  from  my  own  countrymen.  But  they 
are  dears.     God  bless  them  ! 

"  Please  write  to  me,  dear  friend,  and  tell  me  of  all 
your  domestic  news  and  gossip.  I  long  to  be  with  you 
all  again.  That,  however,  cannot  be  for  a  while — for 
an  eternity,  I  might  say.  Tell  me  of  your  dear  wife  and 
children.  I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  weeks  I  spent 
under  your  hospitable  roof.  That  last  scene  as  I  rode 
off  to  old  Zachary's,  the  kind  words  of  farewell,  the 
fluttering  handkerchiefs  waved  from  the  verandah  as  I 
turned  the  comer  of  the  road  which  led  off  into  the  Bush — 
all  these  little  incidents  have  served  to  buoy  me  up  in  the 
midst  of  my  many  anxious  moments  since  that  memorable 
day. 
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"  Remember  me  kindly  to  the  members  of  all  your 
family  and  to  some  of  my  old  friends — but  especially  to 
the  doctor,  McCready  and  Inkpen. 

"  My  tyrant-in-chief  is  demanding  obedience  to 
commands  to  relinquish  further  efforts  at  writing.  She 
is  inexorable. 

Believe  me  ever, 

Your  true  friend  in  God, 

John  Stead." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


LIKE  OLD  TIMES 


It  was  almost  two  years  to  the  day,  after  the  penning  of  that 

letter  from  " Chambers,"  the  private  nursing  home  in 

Perth,  that  John  Stead  was  seated  happily  once  more  on  the 
capacious  verandah  of  "  Belvoir  "  at  Bumalup.  It  was  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  the  whole  of  the  Goddart  family 
was  enjoying  with  him  the  relaxation  afforded  by  the  evening's 
respite  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  day. 

The  Bush  parson  had  landed  once  more  at  this  northern 
port  about  a  year  previously.  After  so  long  an  absence  from 
his  unwieldy  "  parish,"  there  was  such  an  accumulation  of 
work  awaiting  him  out-back,  that  he  had  lost  no  time  in  his 
efforts  to  cope  with  these  arrears.  He  had  just  put  in  a  solid 
twelve-month  riding  through  and  through  the  Bush,  from 
end  to  end.  This  had  necessitated  some  thousands  of  miles 
of  incessant  travelling.  A  hearty  welcome  was  everywhere 
extended  him.  Among  the  first  of  his  duties  on  returning 
from  the  Southern  capital  was,  of  course,  that  of  attending 
to  the  needs  of  the  reprieved  native  prisoners  who  were  now 
established  on  one  of  the  islands  off  the  mainland.  That  the 
natives  and  their  tribesmen  were  deeply  grateful  for  all  that 
Stead  had  accompHshed  on  their  behalf  was  manifested  in 
the  many  tokens  he  received  from  them. 

The  story  of  most  of  his  doings  and  many  experiences 
had  by  now  been  told  many  times  over.     They  were  known 
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almost  by  heart — at  least  such  parts  of  his  experiences  as  he 
could  be  got  to  relate — by  all  the  members  of  the  Goddart 
family  from  little  Kim  to  honest  Jim  Goddart  himself. 

The  children  had  grown  considerably  since  the  parson's 
departure  for  the  South.  Kaye,  indeed,  was  no  longer  a 
child  but  in  the  heyday  of  her  twentieth  year.  She  had 
suddenly  blossomed  into  radiant  womanhood.  And  what 
a  picture  she  presented,  with  her  bright  dark  eyes  and  her  long 
tresses  of  nut-brown,  wavy  hair,  now  caught  up  and  deftly 
fixed  about  her  shapely  head  !  Her  eyes  had  that  peculiar 
sparkle  whenever  she  spoke  which  betrayed  the  lively  spirits 
of  her  nature. 

Cyril  had  left  school  and  was  now  no  little  help  to  his  father 
at  the  office  in  the  township.  Had  there  been  an  advanced 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  prolonged  his  studies.  The  other  three  children,  Marion, 
Tom  and  Willie,  were  at  a  private  school  run  by  a  well- 
comiected  widow,  who  had  some  years  previously  lost  her 
husband  in  a  shipwreck  off  one  of  the  rocky  islands  which 
abounded  near  the  mainland. 

Kim,  the  youngest,  had  not  changed  a  great  deal  from  the 
romping,  rollicking  child  that  he  had  always  been.  This 
fact,  John  Stead  found  out  to  his  cost.  As  of  yore,  the  little 
imp  was  for  ever  climbing  all  over  him  or  demanding  donkey 
rides.  He  was  the  despair  of  Jane  Goddart  and  the  envy 
of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  What  does  00  tink  ?  "  said  the  little  man  to  the  parson 
as  they  were  all  sitting  out  on  the  verandah.  "Do  00 
member  that  sailor-man  that  took  us  out  once  in  his  big 
boat  ?  He  came  to  see  00  when  00  was  away,  an'  he  asked  ever 
so  many  questions  about  00,  didn't  he  Mmnmy  ?  He  said  he 
would  come  and  see  00  again  some  day.  I  like  dat  sailor-man, 
don't  00  Mr.  'Tead  ?  " 
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At  this  point  roars  of  laughter  interrupted  little  Kim  as 
one  and  all  saw  through  the  little  imp's  roguish  trend  of 
thought. 

"  Well,  ha,  ha  !  would  you  like  my  friend  Jerry  to  take 
you  for  another  sail  ?  " 

"Would — /  —  like  —  wot?"  Kim  hastened  to  put  in. 
"  Wouldn't  00  Willie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stead  !  "  the  other  three  younger  children 
exclaimed  with  the  joyous  memor}'  of  that  former 
cruise  amongst  the  fairy  isles  vividly  flashing  into  their 
minds. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  I  suppose  that  ends  it  then,"  said  the  subtly 
victimized  parson.  "  This  sounds  like  a  put-up  job,  though, 
and  my  little  friend  here  has  stage-managed  the  plot  brilliantly. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  Children  !  severely  exclaimed  the  mother. 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  all  right,"  hastily  put  in  Stead.  "  You 
know  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  should  enjoy  more  than 
another  such  happy  day  as  that  picnic  proved  for  all  of  us. 
I  just  long  for  another  such  outing." 

"  And  so  say  all  of  us,"  shouted  the  children  in  a  chorus, 
bringing  upon  themselves  a  further  reproof  from  their  fond 
mother. 

"  When  shall  we  go  ? — to-morrow  ?  "  enquired  eagerly  the 
little  imp  of  the  party,  quite  unperturbed  by  his  parent's 
reproof. 

"  Kim,  it  is  your  bedtime,"  said  his  mother.  "  Go  along 
now." 

"  Good-night,  little  man  !  God  bless  you  !  "  exclaimed  the 
parson,  giving  the  little  chap  no  opportunity  to  demur.  Then 
suddenly  picking  him  up  and  giving  him  a  few  joy  tosses 
which  brought  the  smiles  back  to  his  face  he  carried  him  in- 
doors to  the  little  fellow's  bedroom. 
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The  days  followed  one  another  in  hallowed  bliss  so  far  as 
the  Bush  parson  was  concerned. 

Cyril  and  Kaye,  whenever  the  former  could  be  spared  from 
the  office,  were  frequently  his  companions  in  delightful 
excursions  through  the  surrounding  country  or  along  the  sea 
coast.  After  school  hours  they  would  often  be  joined  by  some 
of  the  children.  Sometimes  Jim  Goddart,  if  he  was  lucky, 
obtained  undisputed  possession  of  his  guest.  There  were 
also  many  friends  to  visit  in  the  township.  To  some  of  these 
the  parson  realized  that  he  owed  a  very  great  deal,  and  he 
was  not  one  who  would  soon  forget  his  friends. 

Before  long  the  Christmas  holidays  came  round.  It  had 
been  decided  that  on  the  day  following  the  great  Festival,  the 
whole  family  of  the  Goddarts,  and  a  large  party  of  their 
friends,  should  again  betake  themselves  to  that  point  on  the 
coast  which  overlooked  the  Fairy  Isles. 

When  the  day  dawned  the  children  were  all  up  in  time 
to  greet  the  sun  when  that  great  orb  made  its  fiery  appearance 
over  the  flat  looking  horizon  of  the  hinterland.  Christmas 
Day  had  been  well  spent.  Two  services  had  been  held  In 
the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening.  The  day  had  proved 
too  warm  for  much  in  the  way  of  feasting  indoors.  Con- 
sequently owing  to  lavish  preparations  beforehand,  there 
was  a  superabundance  of  good  things  in  stock  for  the  grand 
picnic,  which  was  vastly  to  exceed  in  scale  the  memorable 
outing  of  two  and  a  half  years  earlier. 

Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  three  four-in- 
hands  left  "  Belvoir  "  well  loaded  up  with  their  human  freight 
and  provisions.  The  McCreadys,  including  their  little 
daughter,  Peggy,  with  the  Inkpen  family  from  the  Post  Office, 
made  up  one  coach.  Dr.  Martin,  Brown  the  Town  Clerk, 
Barford  the  schoolmaster,  and  Canning  the  Bank  Manager 
with  various  members  of  their  families  squeezed  into  the 
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second  coach.  And  the  Goddarts,  with  the  Bush  parson 
manipulating  the  reins  of  the  double  pair  of  horses  completely 
filled  coach  number  three.  The  picturesque  procession,  as 
it  moved  off,  was  led  by  two  outriders  in  the  persons  of  Fraser 
the  Chief  Constable  and  that  stout-hearted  friend  who  so  many 
times  had  been  to  the  fore  in  an  emergency — Bill  Higgs. 

What  a  dashing  array  the  four-in-hands  with  their  outriders 
presented  that  early  morning  as  they  swung  down  the  road 
leading  through  the  village  !  All  the  townspeople  were  out 
of  doors  to  greet  them  as  they  rattled  by,  and  what  a  greeting 
they  received — rousing  cheers,  tossing  of  hats  into  the  air, 
and  fluttering  of  handkerchiefs  and  red  bandanas — along 
the  entire  street  length  ! 

On  the  coach  driven  by  Dr.  Martin,  which  immediately 
followed  the  riders,  the  Town  Clerk,  who  was  usually  the  serio- 
comic member  of  any  such  gatherings  of  men,  was  playing 
fanfares  from  an  old  trumpet  in  his  possession.  His  manipu- 
lation of  the  instrument  indicated  that  at  one  time  in  his 
career  he  might  well  have  been  a  stage-coachman  in  the  old 
country  or  at  least  a  town-crier. 

Gaily  the  procession  swept  on  its  way.  There  was  much 
merry-making  and  song.  On  arriving  at  length  at  their  goal, 
the  coaches  were  soon  empty  and,  the  needs  of  the  horses 
having  been  attended  to,  games  of  cricket,  rounders,  and 
two's-and-three's  were  played  with  much  zest  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  which  grew  there.  Some  of  the  menfolk  went 
for  a  dip  in  the  briny.    All  were  intensely  happy. 

The  lunch  was  a  feast  long  to  be  remembered.  Each  family 
group  had  killed  the  "  fatted  calf  "  in  preparation  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  "  fatted  calves "  were  all  deposited  in 
tempting  form  in  one  big  spread  for  the  common  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction  of  everybody. 

After  the  feast  the  whole  party  made  its  way  down 
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towards  that  part  of  the  beach  which  was  nearest  to  the 
pearling  lugger  which  was  waiting  in  the  beautiful  inlet 
below. 

The  Fairy  Isles,  surely,  had  never  before  appeared  so 
beautiful  as  on  that  day.  The  tide  was  at  its  ebb  in  the  after- 
noon. For  a  whole  six  hours  the  magnificent  coral  reefs 
were  fully  exposed  to  view.  GUstening  sea-water  constantly 
trickled  off  these  multi-coloured  coral  "  gardens."  Where 
the  water  had  quite  drained  off  a  reef,  the  coral  was  found  to 
be  so  delicate  in  its  construction  as  to  crumble  at  the  merest 
touch.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  gorgeous  colouring 
and  beauty  of  these  reefs.  Those  who  had  never  before 
visited  the  spot  were  amazed  at  the  natural  beauty  of  these 
isles  which  lay  in  the  midst  of  their  burnished  emeraldic 
setting. 

For  a  good  four  hours  the  lugger  cruised  about  from  one 
islet  to  another.  Occasionally  the  party  aboard  her  landed 
on  one  of  the  small  islands.  They  enjoyed  themselves  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  four  o'clock  came  there  was  not  one 
among  the  party  who  did  not  feel  very  reluctant  to  return 
to  the  mainland.  The  boat  presently  rounded  the  last  jut 
of  land.  The  mainsail  was  released,  and  with  a  following 
breeze,  the  little  jib  took  the  merry  party  to  the  shore  of  the 
inlet  from  which  they  had  originaUy  set  out. 

"  Thank  oo,  Jerry,"  shouted  Kim  as  he  was  assisted  on 
to  the  beach.     "  When  shall  we  see  oo  again  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  sailor,  "  some  day  I  hope,  little 
man.     All  ashore  ?     Good-bye  everybody  !  " 

Arriving  at  the  cliff  top,  the  whole  party  of  picnickers 
hurriedly  prepared  to  set  off  for  Black  Creek.  There  they  had 
tea,  and  when  it  was  over  the  youthful  and  aged  alike  were 
turned  loose  for  a  final  bout  of  games,  or  otherwise,  to  amuse 
themselves  as  it  best  pleased  them. 
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The  day  had  been  a  hot  one  but  the  picnickers  were  well 
accustomed  to  the  tropical  heat  of  the  far  north.  Their 
cruise  among  the  islands  had  been  so  enjoyable  and  their 
time  through  the  day  so  fully  taken  up  that  they  had  scarce 
given  a  thought  to  old  Sol.  The  horses,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  result  of  even  the  short  run  from  the  Fairj^  Isles,  were 
now  well  lathered  in  sweat,  and  some  of  them  showed  signs 
of  distress.  After  they  had  cooled  down  a  bit  during  tea, 
the  parson  with  Fraser  and  Higgs  set  to  work  to  give  them  all 
a  refresher  at  the  creek. 

John  Stead  wis  walking,  rein  in  hand,  with  the  last  of  the 
horses  leading  it  to  water.  The  creature,  shying  and  snorting, 
had  resolutely  refused  to  venture  down  the  dark  slippery 
banks  of  Black  Creek.  Perhaps  it  instinctively  knew  of  the 
presence  of  a  crocodile.  The  parson,  at  all  events,  was 
leading  the  animal  to  a  small  fresh-water  gully  about  a  mile 
distant.  He  had  not  gone  very  far  before  he  overtook  the 
eldest  child  of  the  Goddarts  who  was  busily  engaged  collecting 
wild  flowers  which  grew  in  profusion  in  the  vicinity. 

"  Hello,  girlie  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Come  for  a  little  stroll 
with  me  over  to  the  gulty.  Flowers  are  very  plentiful  there. 
I'll  show  you  that  rare  and  exquisite  specimen  I  once  told 
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you  about.  I  guess  it  will  easily  outshine  any  flower  you  have 
ever  seen  growing." 

"  Oh,  how  lovely,"  was  the  reply,  "  Is  it  your  little 
talisman,  Mr.  Stead — the  flower  you  promised  to  show  me, 
oh,  ever  so  long  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  little  talisman — my  dream  flower.  Come 
along,  and  I  will  let  you  into  the  secret  and  tell  you  all  about 
it.  You  will  then  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  of  its  exquisite 
beauty." 

"  Oh  1  I  should  love  to  go  ...  but  .  .  ." 

"  But  ?  But  what  ?  Come  along,  or  I  will  jolly  well  lift 
you  on  to  my  horse  and  ride  you  there." 

Very  shyly,  Kaye  approached  the  laughing  Bush  parson. 
Her  head  was  bent  as  though  to  hide  tell-tale  blushes.  She 
knew  these  would  only  too  surely  reveal  what  for  the  moment 
was  far  too  sacred  to  her  own  heart  to  be  so  ignominiously 
betrayed. 

In  this  demure  attitude,  John  Stead  could  not  help  noticing 
the  bewitching  loveliness  of  Kaye  Goddart.  He  took  her 
arm  and  away  they  sauntered  together  in  search  of  the 
exquisite  bloom.  Side  by  side  they  walked  for  a  good  half- 
mile  or  more. 

"  What  a  gorgeous  day  we've  had,  Mr.  Stead,"  sighed  the 
young  girl.     "  It's  been  simply  perfect." 

"  Have  you  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  the  last,  over  two  years 
ago  ?  "  asked  her  companion. 

"  Oh  !  yes.  But  I  do  not  think  I  have  enjoyed  it  more 
than  the  last.  That  was  a  perfectly  scrumptious  day.  I 
shall  never  forget  ..." 

"  Kaye,  I  want  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you  this  afternoon. 
Can  you  guess  why  ?  " 

The  sudden  eagerness  of  the  question  for  a  moment  com- 
pletely disarmed  the  girl.     Then  bending  her  head  down 
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once  more,  she  tremblingly  replied  :"  No  ...  I  can't  think 
why  you  .  .  .  should  .  .  ." 

"  Because  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  something.  Do  you 
remember  that  little  task  your  dear  mother  set  you  that 
afternoon  ?  You  remember  how  I  chanced  upon  you  un- 
awares whilst  you  were  so  busily  engaged  upon  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  yes,  Mr.  Stead,  how  shall  I  ever  for  ...  for  ..  . 
thank  .  .  ." 

"  Now,  now,  dearest  Httle  girl,  you  have  little  for  which 
to  thank  me.  Do  you  know,  I  could  take  you  now  to  the 
self-same  spot  where  you  were  seated  that  lovely  afternoon 
so  long  ago  ?  Look  !  "  said  he,  pointing  with  the  hand  which 
held  the  horse's  rein,  "  can  you  recognize  that  stately  old 
eucalypt  over  there  ?  " 

Surprised  beyond  measure  that  her  companion  should  so 
clearly  have  recollected  the  details  of  what  was  really  so 
trifling  an  incident,  Kaye  quickly  exclaimed :  "  Oh  I  Mr. 
Stead  I  Yes  !  that's  it !  What  a  wonderful  memory  you 
have  for  places  and  things  !  You  see  that  other  old  ugly 
malformed  tree  near  by,  blackened  with  some  fire  which, 
long  since,  must  have  charred  it  ?  I  could  not  help  comparing 
it,  at  the  time,  with  yon  stately  eucalypt,  with  its  shining 
silvery  trunk  and  branches.  And  I  wondered,  at  first,  what 
person  in  his  senses  could  grow  to  love  the  charred  old  decrepit, 
as  one  would  naturally  love  the  other  ?  You  understand 
what  I  mean,  Mr.  Stead  ?  Those  two  trees  symbolized  for 
me  the  two  races  of  men.  The  contrast  they  presented  to 
my  mind  did  not  make  the  problem  upon  which  I  was  engaged 
any  easier  for  me.  But  afterwards,  when  you  .  .  .  when 
you  explained  about  the  poor  black  men  .  .  .  the  few  chances 
and  opportunities  .  .  ,  But,  Mr.  Stead,  how  could  you 
possibly  have  remembered  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  let  us  once  more  sit  and  rest  awhile  under  the 
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tempting  shade  of  yon  tree.     I  told  you  I  had  something  in 
my  mind  for  which  I  wished  to  thank  you." 

Without  further  words  to  break  the  conscious  spell  of 
happiness  which  had  stolen  over  their  hearts,  they  walked 
leisurely,  arm  in  arm,  over  to  the  stately  eucalj'pt.  When 
they  had  seated  themselves  side  by  side  beneath  its  shady 
foliage  which  protected  them  from  the  still  warm  rays  of  the 
gradually  setting  sun,  Kaye  laughingly  remarked  : 

"  Isn't  it  funny  to  be  sitting  here  just  at  the  very  self-same 
place  as  on  that  other  occasion  when  I  was  still  a  school-girl  ? 
It  seems  so  very  long  ago,  years  and  years  .  .  .  and  yet  ..." 

"  Not  so  funn}'  as  you  may  perhaps  think,"  replied  her 
companion.  "  I  myself  have  never  forgotten  that  happy  day 
nor  the  really  useful  lesson  it  taught  me." 

"  Taught  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"  Yes,  taught  me.  And  the  lesson  has  been  of  great  sei-vice 
to  me  at  least  on  one  occasion  since.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  what  happened  to  me  that  day  I  set  out  from  "  Belvoir  " 
to  old  Zacharj''s." 

"  Yes,  I  was  told  you  had  been  hoaxed  and  had  been 
subjected  to  much  foul  play.  What  really  happened,  Mr. 
Stead  ?  This  is  one  topic  you  have  always  seemed  to  avoid 
discussing  since  your  return.  It  all  seems  so  mysterious — 
your  being  away  so  long  just  at  the  time  you  were  so  much 
needed  in  Bumalup.  Then,  your  hasty  sea-trip  right  down 
South,  and  your  illness  again  on  the  top  of  it  all." 

"  Well,  I  shall  not  venture  into  much  detail,"  was  the 
reply.  "  But  I  had  the  ver>'  dickens  of  a  time  with  those 
German  Lucifers.  They  doped  me  somehow,  and  then,  to 
prevent  my  return  to  Bunialup,  locked  me  in  the  cellar  of  their 
house.  Before  I  recovered  consciousness  they  bound  me 
securely  to  my  bunk.  Afterwards  they  allowed  me  only  just 
the  sufficient  food  and  drink  which  was  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  pair  of  them  would  spend  hours  at  a  time  jeering  at 
me  in  my  helplessness.  I  felt  like  murdering  the  brutes.  If 
ever  anyone  went  through  hell  .  .  .  But  there,  I've  said 
enough.  You  are  the  only  person,  girlie,  to  whom  I  have 
mentioned  this." 

"  But  why  ?  Why  should  they  have  wanted  to  do  all 
this  ?  " 

"  Because,  in  the  first  place,  they  had  a  grudge  against 
the  blacks  and  wished  to  detain  me  until  after  their  trial. 
And  in  the  second  they  had  long  nursed  a  fancied  grievance 
against  myself.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  sheep-lifting 
on  old  Zachary's  property.  When  I  got  to  know  of  the  fact 
I  foolishly  took  the  law  into  my  own  hands  and  administered 
to  them  such  a  drubbing  as  they  were  not  likely  soon  to 
forget.  On  top  of  this  I  demanded  their  prompt  return  of 
the  stolen  property.  In  order  to  escape  the  hand  of  the  law 
which  is  merciless  where  such  theft  is  concerned,  they  reluc- 
tanth^  returned  the  sheep  to  their  rightful  owner.  But  they 
never  forgave  me  and  often  vowed  vengeance.  Well,  here 
was  their  opportunity ,  and  they  made  full  use  of  it  to  get  their 
own  back  on  me.  When,  finally,  I  was  freed  from  their 
clutches,  I  was  seriously  minded  to  repeat  the  dose  I  had 
given  them  on  the  previous  occasion.  But  somehow  I  felt 
myself  restrained.  Some  force  which  I  was  powerless  to 
gainsay  held  my  hands.  Then  certain  words  came  drifting 
into  mj'  benumbed  and  tortured  brain.  Can  you  guess, 
little  girlie,  what  those  words  were  ?  " 

Kaye  was  silent.  When  Stead  sought  her  face  he  foimd 
the  tears  welling  in  her  eyes.  But  he  obtained  his  answer 
from  a  slightly  increased  pressure  on  his  arm  which  the  girl 
vouchsafed. 

"  Listen,  Kaye  !  '  Love  your  enemies  and  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  you  .  .  .  !  '     My  little  girlie,  I  thought  of  you 
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at  once.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  I  owe  it  to  you  that  I  did 
not  that  day  commit  murder  or  something  very  near  it.  As 
it  was,  with  those  words  drumming  in  my  ears  and  with  the 
picture  of  your  flower-like  innocence  shaming  me,  I  rode 
hastily  away,  and  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  you  know  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"  My  one  thought  was  to  save  my  poor  lost  black  friends, 
who,  I  had  been  told,  were  awaiting  their  execution.  Nothing, 
I  well  knew,  could  save  them  here.  An  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal  was  necessary.  If  only  I  could  get  to  Perth  !  Fortune 
favoured  me.  A  boat  was  about  to  leave  for  the  South.  I 
was  only  just  in  time.  In  Perth,  after  a  few  weeks,  I  felt 
the  old  fever  returning.  But  I  kept  going.  At  length  when 
I  realized  that  all  my  efforts  had  been  rewarded,  the  energies 
which  had  buoyed  me  up  so  long  simply  disappeared.  For 
several  days  I  remembered  no  more.  Then  followed  the 
weary  weeks  .  .  .  People  were  very  good  to  me  but  the 
doctor  forbade  me  to  think  of  returning  to  the  North  for  at 
least  a  year.  So  you  see,  Kaye,  I  really  have  a  very  great 
deal  for  which  to  thank  you  and  your  dear  mother.  Those 
Lucifers  .  .  .  God  forgive  me  !  .  .  .  Then  you  .  .  .  those 
words  ...  1     How  can  I  thank  you  ?  .  .  ." 

"  Thank  me  !  My  mother,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Stead.  But 
you  have  nothing  for  which  to  thank  either  of  us.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  dreadful  fire,  and  little  Kim,  you  would 
never  .  .  ." 

"  Now,  now,  little  girl,  you  must  not  talk  like  that.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  do  thank  God  .  .  .  and  even  though 
you  may  have  been  unconscious  of  the  fact,  you,  dear 
heart  ..." 

"  Mr.  Stead,"  quickly  interposed  the  young  girl,  "  it  really 
is  getting  very  late.  They  will  all  be  wondering  what  has 
become  of  us.  Come  quickly  1  Have  you  forgotten  what 
you  promised  ?  .  .  .    We  may  just  have  time  ..." 
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For  answer,  John  Stead,  in  an  ecstasy  of  overwhelming 
passion,  suddenly  crushed  the  girl  to  his  breast.  With  his 
strong  arms  he  held  her  to  himself  in  a  long  silent  embrace. 
Their  lips  met,  soul  breathed  into  soul  and  two  hearts  merged 
into  one. 

At  length,  Kaye  in  her  newly  awakened  womanhood  with 
shining  eyes  and  tremulous  voice  once  more  exclaimed : 
"Oh!  Mr.  Stead  .  .  .  John  .  .  .  the  flower  you  promised. . ." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  the  flower  ! — the  dream  flower,  my  beloved  ! 
The  fairest  and  rarest  of  flowers.  The  most  wondrous  and 
most  beautiful  God  ever  created.  Listen,  dear  heart ! 
'  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  it  not,  I  am  become  as  sounduig  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  it  not,  it 
profiteth  me  nothing.'    The  dream  flower ! 

"  It  suffereth  long  and  is  kind;  it  envieth  not;  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.  It  beareth  all  things,  belie veth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  There  are 
many  beautiful  flowers  in  God's  garden  of  the  soul,  dear 
heart,  but  the  greatest  of  them  all  is — the  dream  flower. 
BeHeve  me,  my  darling,  this  is  not  altogether  a  myth — a 
thing  of  the  imagination.  There  truly  is  an  exquisite  bloom 
growing  along  the  sides  of  yon  guUy  which,  presently,  I  shall 
take  you  to  see.  Its  three  petals  are  as  lity-white  as  the  wild 
Iris.  They  possess  a  wonderful  transparency.  Their  delicate 
fragrance  surpasses  that  of  the  violet. 

"  I  have  wandered  far  and  wide  over  these  territories  but 
have  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of  this  exquisite  emblem  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  To  me,  it  is  but  a  symbol  of  a 
greater  reaUty,  and  so  I  call  it  my  dream  flower. 

"  Its  petals,  as  I  once  before  told  you,  symbolize  for  me 
a  trinity  of  the  God-like  virtues.     It  appeals  to  the  mind,  the 
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soul  and  the  heart  of  me.  I  have  tried  hard  myself  to  cultivate 
these  virtues.  I  have  endeavoured  to  instil  them  into  others — 
my  white  and  black  friends  aHke.  Only  God  knows  how 
miserably  I  have  failed.  We  continue  to  engender  our 
suspicions  and  hatreds.  We  go  on  nursing  our  prejudices. 
We  persist  in  our  bloody  feuds.  But  my  dream  flower  year 
after  year  rears  its  shapely  head  and  fragrant  petals  on  yon 
banks.  To  me — however  fierce  the  storms  of  contention  and 
strife  which  shatter  and  blast — it  is  a  constant  incentive  to 
perseverance. 

"  And  now,  dear  heart,  something  tells  me  I  shall  be  able 
to  persevere.  My  beauteous,  sacred  emblem  of  the  Bush 
at  this  moment  possesses  for  me  a  new  significance — not  new 
perhaps — but  a  significance  more  tangible  and  satisfying. 
Beloved — my  dream  flower — let  us  go  !  " 

With  face  as  the  roseate  dawn  and  eyes  a  reflex  of  the 
stars  the  young  girl  murmured  softly  to  herself :  "  The 
dream  flower  !  Ah  !  yes,  how  beautiful."  Then,  with  her 
dark  shapely  head  thrown  back  and  the  glorious  profusion 
of  her  hair  pillowed  caressingly  against  his  breast,  the  rich 
young  lips  of  the  maid  extended  a  mute  but  irresistible  appeal 
to  those  of  her  companion. 

"  Beloved  !  "  was  the  response.  "  Mine  for  all  eternity  ! — 
mine,  mine,  mine  !  " 


THE    END. 
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The  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  : — "  .  .  .  Mr.  W.  P.  Hislop  is  a 
well-known  writer  of  Boys'  stories,  and  this  book  will  doubtless 
be  popular  with  boys,  who  are  sure  to  read  it.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  boy,  full  of  hope  and  courage,  determined  to  overcome  every 
obstacle  in  attaining  the  road  to  fortune  which  he  mapped  out  for 
himself.  Here  indeed  is  romance  that  will  appeal  to  every  boy." 
Cambridge  Daily  Nejvs  : — "  .  .  .  '  Philip  Norton's  Ambition,' 
by  W.  P.  Hislop,  is  the  tale  of  a  boy  who  longs  to  rise  to  eminence 
in  the  writing  world,  and  we  are  assured  by  a  young  reader  who 
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Flower,'  whose  life  was  marked  with  special  divine  graces.  Not 
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No  one  has  yet  suggested  a  way  of  learning  to  play  golf  by 
half-a-dozen  simple  progressive  exercises,  by  which  far  better 
and  more  accurate  results  can  be  attained.  No  one  has  yet 
shown  ONE  action  for  playing  all  strokes,  except  putting.  No  one 
has  yet  suggested,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  book,  the 
'  flick  of  the  wrist,'  by  which  the  fullest  advantage  i?  taken  of 
the  action  of  the  flail,  which  utterly  simplifies  playing  and  adds 
considerable  force  and  accuracy  to  the  stroke. 
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Golf  Illustrated  : — "  .  .  .  It  is  a  good  little  book  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  ...  a  book  that  should  be  on 
every  golfer's  bookshelf." 
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All  three  are  of  the  usual  length,  and  the  scenes  have  been  so 
planned  as  to  whittle  down  to  an  infinitesimal  point  any  possible 
fear  as  to  their  unsuitableness  on  any  ground  whatever.  There 
are  very  few  girls'  schools  in  the  country  that  have  not  produced 
them,  and  where  they  have  been  played  they  have  proved  most 
popular  and  wonderfully  attractive. 
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Cambridge  Daily  News  : — ".  .  .  The  Author  has  introduced  us 
to  two  interesting  characters  in  the  widowed  Hermit  and  his 
crippled  son,  and  the  story  of  their  friendship  with  the  bachelor 
vicar  and  his  young  sister  makes  pleasant  reading.  One's  only 
regret  is  that  the  book  is  not  longer." 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gazette  : — "  '  The  Crowning  '  is  a  book  I 
greatly  enjoyed.  Pathos  and  romance,  humour  and  tragedy  are 
happily  interwoven  ...  it  is  true  to  life  and  readers  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  how  the  young  sister  of  the  Bachelor  vicar, 
who  finds  village  life  dull  and  monotonous  after  the  larger  life 
of  the  Cathedral  town,  discovers  a  new  interest.  Friendship 
deepens  into  love  that  alters  the  whole  of  the  girl's  outlook  upon 
the  environment  of  the  village  parsonage.  The  lovers  are  a 
couple  of  the  most  finely  drawn  characters  I  have  come  across 
in  a  fairly  long  period  of  reviewing  novels." 

Cambrian  Daily  Leader  (Swansea)  : — ".  .  .  the  story  of  the 
widower-hermit  and  his  invalid  son  is  pathetic,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  bachelor  vicar's  young  sister  gives  piquancy  to  an  interest- 
ing series  of  character  studies  which  places  the  volume  quite 
outside  the  range  of  ordinary  single  volume  novels.  .  .  .  Remark- 
ably well  written." 

Dundee  Daily  Courier  : — ".  .  .  The  story  is  told  with  a  wistful- 
ness  which  arrests  and  sustains  to  the  close.  The  Author 
possesses  a  gift  of  keen  searching  analysis  which  makes  the 
reader  feel  that  the  book  is  a  true  biographical  record  of  two 
families.  Courage,  devotion,  unspoken  yet  imperishable  love 
breathe  through  the  whole  human  document,  and  touch  the  heart- 
strings to  very  wonderment  that  flesh  and  blood  can  advance 
along  the  Via  Dolorosa  calmly  and  unmoved,  and  become 
inwardly  triumphant.  The  tale  will  linger  in  the  memory  for 
many  a  long  day." 
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The  Gallant  Author  was  for  many  years  an  officer  in  an 
Indian  Frontier  Regiment.  Drafts  with  two  officers  were  often 
stationed  in  the  danger  zone,  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
two  or  three  weeks  might  go  by  minus  actixdties.  To  mle  away 
the  time  off  duty,  the  officers  played  cards,  and  as  games  for 
two  are  limited,  the  Major,  having  an  inventive  faculty,  devised 
some  new  card  games  for  two.  These  new  games  were  adopted 
by  his  brother  officers,  till  at  the  present  time  there  are  very  few 
Messes  in  the  Indian  Army  where  the  games  are  not  played. 
The  publishers,  therefore,  feel  confident  that  in  broadcasting 
them  in  the  civilian  world,  card  players  will  readily  adopt  and 
add  them  to  their  ordinary  games.  Bridge  and  Poker  players 
will  find  the  nine  new  game^  most  appealing.  This  is  the  fir.«t 
time  they  have  been  published. 
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